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Art. I—AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION. 


1, Report on Co-operative Agriculture and Rural Con- 
ditions in Denmark. Dublin: Thom, 1903. 

2. Farming in Denmark. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1904. 

3. The Business Side of Agriculture. By A. G. L. Rogers. 
London: Methuen, 1904. 

4. Ireland in the New Century. By Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Popular edition, with epilogue. London: Murray, 1905. 

5. The Transition in Agriculture. By Edwin A. Pratt. 
London: Murray, 1906. 

6. The Small Holdings of England. By L. Jebb. London: 
Murray, 1907. 

7. Co-operative Industry. By Ernest Aves. London: 
Methuen, 1907. 

8. To Manure at a Profit. By H. B. M. Buchanan and 
J. J. Willis. London: ‘Mark Lane Express,’ 1907. 

9. The Organisation of Agriculture. By Edwin A. Pratt. 
Third edition. London: Murray, 1908. 

10. The Soil. By A. D. Hall. London: Murray, 1907. 

11. The Reminiscences of Albert Pell. Edited, with an 
introduction, by T. Mackay. London: Murray, 1908. 

And Annual Reports of the Co-operative Societies. 


THE wider outlook of the daily papers, the activities of 
the Board of Agriculture and of the agricultural colleges, 
the vogue of a class of writing made popular by Richard 
Jefferies, the facilities for travelling afforded by bicycles, 
motors, and railways, the publication of a large number 
of books on gardening and other outdoor pursuits, and the 
discussion aroused by recent Small-Holdings legislation, 
have all had their share in increasing the interest of the 
general public in agriculture. It is most desirable that 
that interest should be still further increased. It must 
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grow slowly, however, while the subject seems to be so 
closely bound up with politics. The average townsman 
Woes not know mach about agriculture; he is hindered 
from knowing more, not only by being unaware of the 
extent of his ignorance, but because he usually suspects 
the speeches, pamphlets and books on agricultural matters 
published by men who happen to be his opponents in 
politics. Consequently, politicians who address them- 
selves to agricultural problems seldom make any wide 
appeal; and, as there are very few writers or speakers 
on agriculture who are not politicians, a great deal of 
talk and writing about farming goes for less than it is 
intrinsically worth. 

Now and then, no doubt, as in putting the relations 
of landlord and tenant on a more just footing in regard 
to compensation for improvements, the politician has 
done the agriculturist a service which he would have 
been some time in doing for himself by the ordinary 
give-and-take of business dealings which has brought 
into existence such a system as, say, ‘Evesham custom.’ 
It does not escape the attention of the agriculturist, 
however, that the politician frequently entertains the 
belief that his benevolent intervention will be substan- 
tially rewarded at the next election. On the whole, it is 
little wonder that, as a class, farmers are not greatly 
impressed by politicians. If ever any one had a good 
right to exclaim, ‘A plague o’ both your houses,’ it is 
Mr Giles. It is a remarkable story indeed of changes 
in the policy of electoral majorities towards the land 
which is unfolded in such a book as Mr Jesse Collings’ 
‘Land Reform.’ No wonder that some of the most acute 
students of rural questions—the late Mr Albert Pell was 
a notable example—should not have been what party 
men prize as sound Liberals or sound Conservatives. It 
is necessary that townspeople, who have such a pre- 
ponderating share in shaping the political destinies of 
the country, and usually so imperfect an acquaintance 
with the conditions of rural progress, should realise that 
agricultural advance does not primarily depend on the 
activities of politicians; that, while a section of one set 
of party men seem to see in unlimited small holdings 
and the nationalisation of the land the only means of 
getting it worked aright, and a considerable number of 
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the members of another party seem to be inclined to 
believe that farming can never prosper without duties on 
foreign grain and hops, Mr Giles is actually getting along 
very nicely indeed. Mr Pell, his biographer says, ‘had 
strong views as to the duties of landlords.’ Landowning 
to him ‘was a business, and ought to be scientifically 
studied; and he was brutally unsympathetic when he 
was invited to pity the sufferings of the poor landlord.’ 
The whole faith of the up-to-date farmer is that getting 
a profit out of the land ‘is a business and ought to be 
scientifically studied.’ If at times his waggon sticks in the 
mud, he puts his own shoulder to the wheel instead of 
wasting much breath on the distant, uninformed, and by 
no means disinterested Hercules of Parliament. 

‘There is no suggestion within the range of practical 
politics,’ say the authors of ‘To Manure at a Profit,’ one 
of whom is the well-known superintendent of experiments 
at Rothamsted and the other the writer of a series of 
valuable ‘Country Readers,’ ‘that can materially help 
the farmer. That help must come from his own brains, 
his own experience and training in the past, his powers 
of observation and adaptation, and lastly, but not least, 
the quality of his business methods.’ Messrs Buchanan 
and Willis are all for having agricultural land fairly 
rated and the sale of impure food products made difficult 
or impossible; but ‘no fiscal reform yet suggested can 
directly help the farmer.’ For ‘a secure basis’ of British 
farming, what is needed is ‘a rational and more profitable 
system of manuring and making each acre of land and 
each head of stock yield a higher profit.’ In ‘The Diary 
of a Working Farmer,’ the author of which is a success- 
ful agriculturist and the son and grandson of men 
who made their living by the land, there is not, from 
beginning to end, a single word about politics. Instead 
we have such passages as these: 


‘A farm is developing into a factory, and the extended use of 
labour-saving implements has made it possible to live now 
where it would have been quite impossible twenty years 
ago. ... There is a great future before farming, and those 
in it will likely reap the most advantage. There will prob- 
ably be more progress in the next ten years than during the 
last ten centuries, and the signs of the same are there for 


those who can see them.’ 
¥'2 
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Let us look at some of these ‘signs.’ First and fore- 
most, in the opinion of many competent authorities, is 
the advance of agricultural co-operation. The work 
which is being done ‘is likely, if warmly pursued,’ the 
Duke of Portland told his tenants at Welbeck last year, 
‘to be of more advantage to the agricultural community 
in general than any amount of meddling on the part of 
any Government, no matter what its political opinions.’ 
Every pound expended by the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, says Sir Horace Plunkett, whose experience of 
agricultural co-operation could hardly be more extensive, 
‘will do more good than 10/. spent by any Government 
department for the assistance of agriculturists.’ ‘I am 
glad to have an opportunity,’ the President of the Board 
of Agriculture declared two years ago, ‘of showing my 
entire sympathy with, and practical support of, the 
co-operative movement.’ 

Agricultural co-operation may appear to be a dull 
subject. Asa matter of fact there is no subject connected 
with farming which has more interesting aspects. As 
the acknowledged master of the short story in English 
once pointed out in his picturesque way to the present 
writer, it is a curious survival which is to be seen in 
many of our rural districts to-day—the ordinary run of 
our farmers ‘each making separate bargains for their 
manures, machines, and so forth, and selling corn, milk, 
cattle, and so forth, secretly and apart.’ All this separate 
buying and selling—an interesting account of which is 
given in Mr Rogers’ chapters on ‘ Traditional Methods of 
Marketing ’—goes on, although it is perfectly well known 
that the men who sell to the farmer or who buy from 
him do not act singly at all, but are much given to com- 
mercial organisation in the form of combinations, ‘ rings,’ 
and understandings. The merchants with whom the 
farmers deal are in the very closest touch with one 
another. But the farmers meet them one by one. Both 
the merchant and Mr Giles are strong men, but the 
merchant is the strong man armed. 

Although agricultural conditions on the Continent 
differ widely from those that exist here, and only the 
superficial student of our rural problems overlooks the 
fact, it is well to remember the wonderful development 
of agricultural co-operation abroad. It is ten years since 
a distinguished French Minister of Agriculture was able 
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to declare from his experience of the syndicats agricoles 
that ‘it is the agricultural interest which has been the 
first to understand and apply the grand formula of 
solidarity and mutuality, which contains the true and 
only solution of the social problem.’ There are now in 
France nearly 16,000 agricultural co-operative societies. 
In Germany the number is 19,000, in Austria-Hungary 
7000. Even in small countries like Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Finland there are 1946, 2990, and 704 societies respec- 
tively. Italy contains 3313 societies. The prevalence of 
co-operative methods in the countries which are large 
senders of produce to our markets is particularly note- 
worthy. Detailed statistics of a striking character in 
regard to continental countries are to be found in Mr 
Pratt’s book, which, it is extremely satisfactory to find, 
is now in a third edition. In regard to Denmark, where 
we believe there was no co-operative dairy society before 
1882, we have been favoured by the commercial repre- 
sentative of Denmark in this country with the following 
figures for the past year : 
Co-OPERATIVE BACON FACTORIES. 
Number . . : . . ‘ ‘ ; : 36 


Co-operators . r ; . : 95,000 
Number of pigs killed i in 1907 . x . < . 1,311,000 


Co-OPERATIVE DAIRY FACTORIES. 
Number . ° : é - ; ; 3 ; 1,101 
Co-operators . a 7 160,000 
Number of gallons of milk treated it in 1907 : 500,000,000 


CO-OPERATIVE EaG Exvort SOCIETIES. 
Number . ‘ : 3 y - j F , 8 
Co-operators . 5 : ‘x 70,000 
Number of pounds of eggs sold i in 1907 ° ° . 14,000,000 
Co-OPERATIVE SUPPLY STORES IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


(Figures from 1905.) 
Number . . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ° a 973 
Co-operators . z ° . R . ° : 158,600 


Sir Horace Plunkett, to whose patriotic exertions are 
mainly due the remarkable rural co-operative movement 
in Ireland and indirectly the Irish Department of 
Agriculture and the English Agricultural Organisation 
Society, has explained how he 


‘learned that farmers succeeded in proportion as they per- 
fected their methods of combination. Our rivals sent in their 
produce so bulked, graded, packed and described that it could 
be rapidly and cheaply distributed, In their perfect organisa- 
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tion they kept in touch with the demand of the market and 
timed their supply accordingly. When their local combina- 
tions have arrived at a certain stage of business efficiency 
they act jointly for larger purposes, including the marketing 
of their produce abroad. It is these federations which get 
and keep control in the markets. The Danes have developed 
what I may call the marketing end of their co-operative 
movement toa point where they market such Irish speciali- 
ties as butter, bacon, and eggs upon a national scale. They 
well know that, in order to sell any staple article of common 
consumption to advantage in the British markets, it must be 
consigned in large quantities of uniform quality. The most 
notable illustration of this condition of successful distribution 
is the competition between Danish and Irish butter. The 
best Irish is better than the best Danish product, but the 
Danes manage to bring almost their entire output up to the 
uniformly good level which their co-operative farmers are 
able to reach. Thus they get, value for value, a far better 
price than is given to us.’ 


When one remembers the amazing success of the 
2,500,000 working men co-operators in the towns—they 
now feed and clothe 8,500,000 of the population of these 


islands, and have a share capital of 32,000,000/.*—it is 
amazing that it should have been only in recent years 
that the British farmer should have been attracted by 
the co-operative principle. Even the English Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, as has been mentioned, owes 
its existence to the initiative of Irish agricultural co- 


’ 


operators. In Ireland, as a result of fourteen years 
uphill work, faithfully described in ‘Ireland in the New 
Century, there is now the following imposing list of 
organisations (see map): 


Creameries ° ° ° ° - . ° - 283 
Do. (branches) . ; ° ; : ° ° eae 
Agricultural societies. 2 ° . . ° - 159 
Credit societies . ; é 4 . a ° - 246 
Poultry societies : % ‘ A = - 29 
Flax societies. = ; > ; “ . 4 9 
Industries societies . ; * ; 4 . |, ae 
Beekeepers societies . 5 : é a J Dieleet < 
Bacon-curing societies = > A 4 . ; 2 
Miscellaneous societies ‘ ‘ F ; . + 2 
Federations * : . : 5 ° : 3 


873 





* Address of president of Co-operative Congress, ‘Daily Chronicle,’ 
June 9, 1908, 
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The annual turnover is 2,000,000/., or from the beginning 
of the movement, Sir H. Plunkett says, 12,500,000/. 
sterling. The membership is about 100,000. In Scotland, 
though the national society is only in its third year, a 
farmer’s supply association has existed nearly a quarter 
of a century and has sales to the amount of 45,000/. in 
the year. Another society associated with the Scottish 
Agricultural Organisation Society shows a profit of 5281. 
The membership of the two societies is 1744. 

The growth of the agricultural co-operative movement 
in England has been steady if not rapid. In April 1901 
there were only twelve societies. Before the end of that 
year the number was doubled. In 1903 there were 72 
societies ; in 1905, 128 ; and in December 1907, 171 societies. 
The accompanying map indicates at a glance the situation 
of the agricultural co-operation societies of England and 
Wales. The turnover of the English societies was about 
half a million last year, and there are more than 10,000 
farmers in membership. The largest of the societies has 
its headquarters at Ipswich. It has been in existence four 
years only, yet it records sales to the value of 177,000/. It 
has no fewer than 686 members, farming a total of 212,580 
acres, or an average of 309 acres per member. The 
expenses of management are only 0°7 of the turnover; 
and the society restricts itself to a profit of 24 per cent. 
There is a paid-up capital of less than 10007. A pig-trade 
expert, retained by the society, protects members’ con- 
signments to local auction sales from buyers’ rings 
by ‘touching up prices,’ or by being on the spot ready 
to do so, and by facilitating the sales of pigs direct from 
the farms to wholesale bacon factories and other whole- 
sale buyers all over the country. A harassing pig-buyers’ 
ring has been broken up by the Association’s efforts ; and 
one grateful member, who had made 2/. more on two 
animals than he expected, sent half a sovereign an animal 
to the organisation funds. 

The organisation supplies its members with every- 
thing they like to ask for, from maize to fire insurance. 
It sold one year more than 12,000 sacks of maize, 25 tons 
of binder twine, and 4650 tons of coal. The value of the 
pigs sold last year was 64,190. The figures for machinery, 
implements, and hardware are 14,096/., and for corn, coal, 
feeding stuffs, fertilisers, and seeds 99,164/. The Society 
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buys feeding cake by the ship-load, and has shipped a cargo 
of beans for its members to the north of England at 4s. a 
sack over local prices. Not the least of the services of the 
Society is its ability to send goods away when local mar- 
kets are glutted. More than 10,000 sacks of corn were 
sold one year in Mark Lane; and the prices obtained for 
clover seeds were held to be higher by five or six shillings 
a bushel than could have been obtained elsewhere. There 
are very few firms now who will not supply the Associa- 
tion on the best trade terms. The organisation endeavours 
to be represented at all the markets in its area, and, 
where necessary, forms local trading committees. In a 
case to which our attention was drawn, a member obtained 
through the Society certain insurance for 21., for which 
he was asked 31. 4s. 6d. outside. Another member reported 
that the lowest outside quotation for a mixture of seeds 
was 701., but the Society supplied it for 551. 

There is also before us a striking comparative table 
in which are set out the prices of certain seeds charged 
by the Agricultural Co-operative Federation, a trading 
off-shoot of the Agricultural Organisation Society, and 
two well-known seed firms. Fifty-three provincial 
societies have come into this Agricultural Co-operative 
Federation. An Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers’ Co- 
operative Society, which has the headquarters of its 
milk business at Stratford, has sales to the value of 
30,0007. in the year. At its depdt there is not only cold 
storage but the latest separating and sterilising apparatus. 
A co-operative auction-mart at Winchester is represented 
at Mark Lane, like the Eastern Counties Association. 
A Winchcombe society is called the Winchcombe Co- 
operative Mart, and last year had fifteen sales at which 
cattle, sheep, and pigs were disposed of to the value of 
about 18,0007. The Carmarthen Farmers’ Co-operative 
Society began trading in 1903, in which year it had 103 
members. It has now 596, and has a turnover of more 
than 27,000/. Practically every farmer within a radius 
of six miles is connected with it, we are given to under- 
stand, and at the annual meeting 400 were present. This 
society has a reserve fund of 20001. Its progress is 
the more encouraging because Mr Yerburgh, whose 
activity as the president of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society is well known, says he found the initiatory meet- 
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ing so depressingly unenthusiastic that it would have 
been difficult for any one to imagine that so strong a 
society could have come into existence so quickly in the 
difficult conditions which seemed to exist. This society 
has two railway depots, has saved its members certain 
unloading charges, and claims to have obtained reductions 
of 10 to 15 per cent. in the price of feeding stuffs, of 20 
to 30 per cent. in the price of seeds, and of 30 to 40 per 
cent. in the price of artificial manures. The Vale of Tivy 
Society is another organisation which has gained the 
adhesion of an exceptionally large percentage of the 
farmers in the district in which it operates. The 
Farnham, Alton and District Co-operative Association 
has a turnover of 12,0001., and states that it has effected 
reductions for the benefit of its members averaging 
20 per cent. in the case of linseed cake, 5 per cent. on 
superphosphate, basic slag, and kainite, and about 74 per 
cent. on hop-growers’ wire. 

It is the experience of this society, as of the Eastern 
Counties Society and the Scottish societies,* that a result 
of founding co-operative associations is to reduce the 
general level of the charges local merchants and dealers 
make, and to raise the prices they are prepared to give. 
Thus many farmers who are in no way connected with 
the co-operative movement are reaping advantages. The 
Hereford Co-operative Fruit-grading Society’s operations 
may be illustrated by the following passage in an Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society pamphlet : 


‘A member sent to the society some pears of a well-known 
table variety, for which, as he had not handled them very 
carefully, the society was only able to pay him 28s. per cwt. 
Nevertheless when he received his cheque he came to the 
office to inquire if a mistake had not been made, and it trans- 
pired that, not knowing their value, he had been accustomed 
to sell them for perry at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per cwt.’ 





* ‘In practically every instance where district societies have taken to 
buying collectively agricultural seeds, manures, feeding stuffs, implements, 
etc., an immediate effect has been not only a direct advantage to the 
members but a considerable lowering of the prices quoted for these com- 
modities by local traders and merchants ; and, on the other hand, wherever 
produce has been collectively put on the market, higher prices have been 
obtained, which has had the effect of stimulating local traders to offer 
increased prices for such produce.’—‘ Report of the Scottish Agricultural 
Organisation Society for 1907.’ 
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The society which has got to work on the largest scale 
in egg-collecting has its headquarters at Framlingham. 
It sold last year more than a million and a half of eggs at 
prices ‘fully 25 per cent. more than previously paid by 
the local higgler,’ and expects to dispose of over two 
millions’ in 1908. In this connexion mention should be 
made of the admirable work of the National Poultry 
Organisation Society which records a sale last year of 
280 tons of eggs at better prices—‘in some cases 20 to 30 
per cent.’ better—‘ than were obtained previously.’ 

Many of the branches of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society are concerned with the disposal of milk. 
The secretary of the Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers’ 
Co-operative Society, 35,000/. of the turnover of which 
represents milk only, states that ‘milk which would 
frequently have been sold for 1s. 7d. per barn gallon in 
the winter months and 1s. 2d. in the summer months 
would now make as much as Is. 8d. and Is. 4d., and it is 
generally admitted by the farmers of Essex that this is 
largely due to the competition introduced into the whole- 
sale trade by the Society.’ 

At Brandsby and in the Teme valley co-operation 
has resulted in the North Eastern Railway Company, in 
the one case, and the Great Western in the other, starting 
motor services for the farmers’ benefit. As the agricul- 
turists of Brandsby district largely purchase their re- 
quirements through the Society, much of the freight is 
consigned to the Society itself. But it also acts as the 
receiving and forwarding agent for goods consigned to 
or by individuals. The motors go out of their way to 
call at member’s farms. The rates for heavy traffic are 
3s. 6d. below 3 tons and 3s. above. The carriers used to 
charge 5s. per ton and 3s. 6d. for anything up to a ewt. 
It is probable that the development of the motor service 
will lead to the construction of a light railway. A 
striking illustration of the advantage which the service 
has been to the farmers of the district is furnished by 
the increased use of gas lime on the land. 


‘The land was crying out for lime’ (it is stated in ‘The Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society and its Work’), ‘but previous 
to the establishment of the service the cost of carriage made 
the price to the farmer almost prohibitive. The Society has 
now made an arrangement with the gas-works in York to 
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take all the gas-lime they can supply ; and, whenever there is 
a deficiency of traffic to Brandsby, the motors load up with 
gas-lime. There is a ready demand for the lime, and the 
effects of its use in increasing the fertility of the land have 
been very marked.’ 


The chief argument of large farmers against combining 
to start a co-operative society is usually that agricul- 
turists can nowadays get value for their money when 
they go into the market with cash in their hands. The 
reply of the Agricultural Organisation Society is that the 
Ipswich Society is largely composed, as has been noted, 
of farmers on a considerable area, who have proved that, 
both in their buying and in their selling, co-operation is 
able to give them an advantage. No doubt, as Mr Giles 
is in the habit of suggesting when approached on the 
subject of co-operation, many of the rural co-operators 
of the Continent are peasants in a small way of busi- 
ness ; but in Denmark and Holland large as well as small 
farmers have undoubtedly profited by co-operative 
methods. In Denmark the provision of telephones 
throughout the country, and the measures which the 
Government takes to deliver the farmers’ newspapers 
promptly, are extremely helpful to the Danish agricul- 
turist. Nevertheless he finds it worth while to be a 
co-operator. He is often, in fact, a member of five or 
six different co-operative societies. He has come to 
believe that it is his part to remain on his farm, and, by 
means of the latest science and the best practical methods, 
to raise all he can out of it, and let the trained com- 
mercial men in charge of his societies get the best price 
they can for him for his produce. Under modern con- 
ditions, he feels, producing and selling are operations 
which can be advantageously divided. In other words, 
like the urban manufacturer, he has found the value of 
commercial travellers. 

Mr Nugent Harris, the secretary of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, has stated that, taking the societies 
affiliated with it as a whole, the reductions in prices 
effected by co-operative buying ‘may be safely put at 
15 per cent.’ If 22s. 3d. per acre, the sum calculated by 
the Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, be the 
average annual outlay on fertilisers and feeding stuffs in 
this country, a saving of 15 per cent, obviously means an 
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addition of 471. to the net profits on a holding of 300 
acres, in other words, the wages of a labourer for a year, 
and in many counties a shilling or two over. 

It is not only that the co-operative farmer is usually 
able to buy and sell on favourable terms. As the agency 
which carries out the sales or purchases on his behalf has 
his interests and not its own to consider, he gets, in many 
cases, better value for his money. There are before us 
some noteworthy figures from the Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society showing how men who are now members 
of co-operative societies had formerly been deceived in 
the quality of the feeding stuffs they bought. It is well 
known that, in spite of the Fertiliser and Feeding Stuffs 
Acts, and the provision by the County Councils of means 
by which agriculturists can have samples analysed at a 
moderate charge, most farmers never take the trouble to 
have the quality of their purchases scrutinised. But 
there is no need to rely on the Agricultural Organisation 
Society’s figures. Let us refer to three analyses made 
by Dr Voelcker, consulting chemist of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, reported in the ordinary course, as 
we write, at the monthly council meeting on June 3. 
Sample No. 1, a pig meal, was found to contain ‘a quan- 
tity of weed seeds of worthless character,’ and to come 
below the guarantee in respect both of oil and albumin- 
oids. With his hands strengthened by this analysis, the 
purchaser obtained ‘a liberal allowance’ from the vendor. 
Sample No. 2, a compound manure, was found to differ 
even more remarkably from the guarantee. ‘When I 
gave notice to the firm that I should have it analysed,’ 
wrote the purchaser, ‘they offered to take 1l. per ton 
less.’ They ultimately accepted 2/. 10s. less! Of sample 
No. 3, a potato manure, bought at 5/. 10s. per ton, the 
chemist wrote: ‘If it cost 30s. per ton I should call it full 
value.’ It is stated that ‘a lot of this material had been 
sold in the neighbourhood.’ 

These three cases occurred, it should be noticed, one 
in the north, one in the south, and one in the east of 
England, all within a month. There could hardly be 
more convincing evidence as to the existence of a trade 
in inferior manures and feeding stuffs. An inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture once told the present writer 
that the feeding stuffs and manure trade, in which there 
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are, of course, many honourable men, had been described 
to him by a farmer as ‘a very friendly trade. The 
farmer no doubt meant that artificials and feeding 
stuffs are ordinarily obtained from the firms who buy 
the purchasers’ corn, hay, and straw, and that business 
relations have usually endured for many years. These 
business relations are conducted upon a plan of contra 
accounts, with settlements at long and, for a considera- 
tion, adjustable intervals. It will no doubt occur to the 
reader that if such a system of misrepresentation goes 
on in ‘a very friendly trade,’ there may well be an 
opening for the application of co-operative principles to 
the purchase of machines, implements, and the various 
other requirements of the farmer which are neither 
artificials nor feeding stuffs. We recall the naive declar- 
ation of the chairman of an agricultural co-operative 
society, that he had learnt more of the business side of 
agriculture since he had been a member than he had 
ever known before; and that he didn’t know where, 
outside a co-operative society, a farmer was to get the 
knowledge he had acquired. 

In an age when the railways and all the industries 
with which the farmer is connected are intent on com- 
bination, it is little wonder that he should begin to see 
that it is necessary for his class also to stand shoulder 
to shoulder. In view of the marked individuality of 
the English farmer, it is a marvel perhaps that such 
progress as the Agricultural Organisation Society is able 
to report should have taken place. It is true that only 
the fringe of a great industry has as yet been touched ; 
but, before long, if the past rate of progress is main- 
tained, agricultural co-operation must become a force to 
be reckoned with. Year by year the societies are able 
to offer larger salaries to their managers, on the com- 
petence of whom, it is obvious, the success of co-opera- 
tion largely depends. One society already pays its staff 
2000/7. per annum. Year by year also, as more corn, hay, 
straw and other produce are disposed of direct, without 
the aid of the middleman, it comes home to the farmer 
that the merchant's threat, that if he is not given an 
opportunity of supplying feeding stuffs and artificials he 
will decline to be a buyer of what the farmer has to sell, 
is not so grave a matter as it had been thought to be. 
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One of the wonders of rural economy has béen the 
number of ‘dealers’ of one sort or another. In 4 certain 
five miles radius as many as fifty ‘dealers’ were counted. 
It is beginning to dawn on the farmers in mgny parts 
of the country that the number of these men may be 
advantageously reduced. 

There is another way in which the farmer’s interest 
in co-operation may be stimulated. During the first 
six months of this year no fewer than sixty-three addi- 
tional agricultural co-operative societies were formed ; 
but of this number as many as two-thirds were co- 
operative small-holding societies. One of the difficulties 
met with by the small holder has been that, working on 
a small scale, he could not compete with the big farmer. 
The tendency of co-operation is to put him on an equality 
with larger cultivators. The time may come when 
the large farmer, if he does not embrace co-operative 
methods, may find himself affected to an appreciable 
degree by the sales of small holders. The success, how- 
ever, of such enterprises as the co-operative marts at 
Winchcombe and Winchester, and another which is 
being planned at Pershore, will no doubt have their 
influence on agriculturists; so also, as the Continent 
becomes better known, will the triumph of the rural co- 
operative marts in Holland. At these places, as we 
have ourselves seen, the merchants come to the farmers 
instead of the farmers to the merchants ; and the produce 
is sold by the co-operators’ auctioneer at the prices which 
are considered remunerative. It is a fact of some im- 
portance that Mr Pratt’s story of the progress of co- 
operation abroad should be circulating freely in a shilling 
edition. His clear and convincing evidence that it is 
not so much low prices as that co-operative market- 
ing and combined dealing with the railway and steam- 
ship companies, which these corporations are only too 
ready to encourage, that have given the continental pro- 
ducer the advantage he has obtained in the English 
market, must prove of great service. 

There is one advantage that co-operation offers the 
farmer in the future which should not be overlooked. 
It is a significant fact that the Board of Agriculture 
in making its grant of 1200/. a year to the Agricultural 
Organisation Society should have stipulated for the addi- 
tion to its committee of two representatives, not only 
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of the \Board itself, the National Poultry Organisation 
Society, and the Small Holdings Association, but of the 
Co-operative Union. The Co-operative Union stands for 
a movement of organised self-help which sold 105,717,6991. 
worth of goods over the counters of its various societies 
last year. \ The sales of two wholesale societies amounted 
to 32,390,028/. in 1907.* Co-operative industrial societies 
themselves produced last year more than 10,000,000/. 
worth of goods, of which more than 4,000,000/. are 
credited to corn-milling. The 7,000,0002. worth of goods 
imported from abroad by two wholesale societies only 
were, to a considerable extent, the produce of the land. 

Here there would certainly seem to be waiting for the 
British farmer a large market of good payers.t For some 
time the Agricultural Organisation Society and the Co- 
operative Union have had an arrangement under which 
they do not start branches where each other's societies 
are established. The fusion of existing branches is also 
encouraged. The Brandsby branch of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society, to which reference has already 
been made, contains the following departments: supply 
of agricultural requirements, dairy, distributive store 
and mill, and motor service. Each of these has its 
separate manager and sub-committee. Recently the 
Surrey committee of the Co-operative Union considered 
the question of doing a little farming on its own account. 
It eventually decided instead to ‘recommend societies 
in the districts to support the Guildford branch of the 
Agricultural Organisation Society by each taking up 
ten 5s. shares. The Wickham Market Industrial Co- 
operative Society buys eggs which it sells to urban co- 
operative societies as far distant as Penge and Lincoln.} 





* The turnover of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society means 
31s. 10d. per head of the population, the turnover of the English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society 15s. 5d.—Dr Hans Miiller, Co-operative Congress, 1908. 

+ ‘Not far short of one-sixth of the wages of the workers of the country 
are expended in co-operative stores, which supply the principal articles of 
food and clothing for the majority of the population in hundreds of our 
northern and midland towns and villages, and thus a bonus of about 51. 
upon an average is added to their annual wages.’—‘ Nation,’ June 13, 1908. 

¢ It is not generally known that urban co-operative societies of the 
United Kingdom already own 2822 acres and rent 6302 acres of land. There 
was a total of profits last year of 8476/. and a total of loss of 40937. One 
society has 900 acres and two have 500. In addition to these there are two 
dozen societies with more than 100 acres each. It is probable that in 
many cases the land has not been long in hand. 
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It contemplates extending its sales to other classes of 
goods. The Framlingham Society has also orders from 
town co-operative societies. Among the largest customers 
of the Eastern Counties Dairy Farmers’ Co-operative 
Society is the Stratford Industrial Co-operative Society. 
In the case of all these transactions it is no doubt the 
day of small things ; but they seem to suggest interesting 
possibilities in the future. A fact of some importance is 
that the Agricultural Organisation Society of England, 
the Scottish Agricultural Society, and the Irish Agricul- 
tural Society were last month the means of forming a 
joint Agricultural Co-operative Board for Great Britain 
and Ireland to forward trading within the movement. 
When the extent of the financial transactions which take 
place between the three countries in which they operate, 
in the three items of cattle, farm seeds, and dairy produce 
alone, is remembered, it is easy to perceive the great 
scope which exists for co-operative dealing. 

Even on the imperfect statement we have been able 
to make of the results and tendencies of agricultural co- 
operation, it will be admitted, we think, that the depart- 
mental committee of the Board of Agriculture on small 
holdings acted with wisdom in recommending ‘that all 
practical steps be taken by Government to promote all 
forms of agricultural co-operation.’ It may seem regret- 
table that so little progress should have been made in 
this country that speakers on agricultural organisation 
at rural meetings have still to encourage their audiences 
by pointing to the example of Denmark, the whole 
co-operative system of which was actually inspired by 
the work of the early co-operative stores of Rochdale. 
Surely, if slowly, however, agricultural co-operation 
makes progress in England. Could there be a more 
striking illustration of the fact than this? A few years 
ago, as the reports of the Irish and Scottish deputations 
bear witness, the Danes were perfectly ready to show 
our visitors all they cared to see of their methods; now, 
we have been assured, the spread of agricultural co- 
operation and the development of the small-holdings 
movement in this country are thought likely to bring 
about such a competition with Danish produce that 
it is doubted whether the same facilities for obtaining 
information should continue to be afforded. 

Vol. 209.—No. 417, Z 
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As to opposition to agricultural co-operation on the 
part of manufacturers and traders, 


‘Continental experience shows’ (says Mr Pratt) ‘that agri- 
cultural co-operation has been a decided benefit to honest 
manufacturers and traders. It has greatly increased the 
demand for agricultural necessaries, and has allowed of big 
orders being got direct from the societies, without any expense 
in regard to travellers or agents, and without any risk of bad 
debts. The only persons who need be afraid are the dishonest 
traders whose seeds, fertilisers, or feeding-stuffs will not bear 
the test of those strict analyses which a society is so much 
better able to exact than an individual purchaser.’ 


In England, as in Ireland, there are to be found in 
the work of the Agricultural Organisation Society many 
illustrations of the fact that, in the words of an Irish 
Report, ‘the reflex action upon character is as important 
as the direct material gain, for which the societies are 
ostensibly organised.’ On this point Mr Aves (‘Co- 
operative Industry,’ p. 302) may be quoted : 


‘It is inexpedient, and perhaps also somewhat pharasaic, in 
spite of all that may be true that is said of “rings” and 
attempts to boycott, of sharp practices and shady dealing, to 
consider that co-operative agriculture has it in any sense as 
its primary, or even as a very important part of its task, “to 
work against fraud and injustice” (to quote the words of a 
propagandist leaflet), or to enable farmers to combat traders 
who are “constantly imposing” on them. Industrial associa- 
tion is, indeed, in the first place, not a struggle against unfair- 
ness of any kind, but rather, when it is the appropriate 
instrument, the adoption of a new and potentially a better 
system than the old one, and one that should justify itself, 
moreover, not only by its economic strength, but also by the 
more social and more assured basis upon which it would help 
to place the everyday industrial life of the nation.’ 


The public profits as well as the farmer. By co-opera- 
tion, Mr J. F. Mason, M.P., lately pointed out, ‘the public 
gets better dairy and farm produce, the standard of 
production being levelled up under efficient regulations.’ 
Agriculture generally, he continued, ‘is advanced by 
the organised application of scientific research.’ No one 
will be in doubt as to this who has noticed in Holland 
—where there are 896 rural co-operative societies—the 
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keenness with which the farmers examine the daily 
analyses of their milk which they receive at the cream- 
eries, or the way in which breeding for butter has fol- 
lowed upon breeding for milk. It has been the common 
experience, alike in England and Ireland, that in the 
districts in which the co-operative movement flourishes 
the intellectual life of the farming community has been 
quickened, 

Of the future prospects of agricultural co-operation in 
this country there is perhaps no more searching examina- 
tion than is to be found in ‘ The Business Side of Agri- 
culture, the author of which is, we believe, the editor of 
the ‘Journal of the Board of Agriculture.’ He writes 
(p. 158): 


‘In itself, co-operation is not a virtue; it is a method of doing 
business, and, like all other such methods, is subject to its 
limitations. It is, beyond all cavil, admirably suited to the 
production and sale of certain classes of farm produce, among 
which butter and cream are the most conspicuous. It is 
probably equally well suited to bee-keeping, fruit and vege- 
table growing, and perhaps to some forms of stock-rearing. 
But it is not easy to see how it can be applied to such exten- 
sive operations as wheat-growing, sheep-feeding, or any of 
the styles of farming which are usually practised by large 
farmers, with anything like the same amount of success. At 
all events, when it encroaches on these domains it will have 
to meet with an opposition combined, intelligent, and _re- 
sourceful beyond all present experience. It is not to be 
supposed that the men who through so many difficulties have 
fought their way alone and have established themselves in 
their businesses or their occupation will be driven out of it 
without a desperate struggle. 

‘Be that as it may, there are two points in which the 
English farmer may perhaps learn a valuable lesson from 
the Irish co-operators. The Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society has shown conclusively that in the modern world 
of trade there exists a superfluity of intermediaries between 
the producer and the consumer, who live, or at any rate 
make their profits, out of the labour of the farmer, driving 
down the prices he is given for his commodities below 
their true value. Such men serve no useful purpose in the 
present rapid system of commercial transactions, and are 
better eliminated. They have shown that one of the secrets 
of profitable marketing consists in the careful sampling, 

zZ2 
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grading, and packing of goods for the salesmen, whereby 
agricultural produce can pass from hand to hand unexamined 
and untested, in the same way as a bale of textile goods 
bearing the stamp of some honourable manufacturer. And, 
finally, they have demonstrated that it is the duty of the 
farmer to produce, and that the business of trading in his 
product should not be carried out by him in person, but 
should be delegated to some agent, whether on the co-operative 
or the individual system, who should be skilled in disposing of 
his wares to the best advantage not of himself, but of the 
farmer. Who knows but that a great fortune may still lie 
before the English farmer if he will but learn the lesson ?’ 


The difficulties to which Mr Rogers draws attention 
in his first paragraph are obvious, but the progress which 
the Eastern Counties Farmers’ Association has already 
made in the sale of corn seems to be not without signifi- 
cance. It may be mentioned that the same organisation, 
in its last report, contemplates ‘further co-operative 
action in the direction of manufacturing goods’; it has 
already grinding and screening machinery. Attention 
may also be directed to the attempt of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society to promote the co-operative sale of 
wool. A leading firm of wool-brokers has stated that 
the two systems on which wool is now disposed of are 
‘ disadvantageous to the grower.’ One co-operative society 
takes its motto from Carlyle: ‘Give a thing time; if it 
can succeed, it is a good thing.’ The progress of agri- 
cultural co-operation in a country of large farms can 
never be the easy sailing some of its less well-informed 
advocates appear to imagine it will be; but in estimating 
the prospects of the movement it is well to bear in mind 
that all the progress that has been made is the work of 
a few years only. The Eastern Counties Farmers’ Co- 
operative Association, the sales of which for twelve 
months will probably amount by December 1908 to more 
than 200,000/., is but in its fifth year. 


‘Agricultural prosperity, His Majesty said at Kilkenny, 
‘largely depends upon improved educational methods, 
co-operation, and increased facilities for distributing 
produce.’ ‘For a complete solution of our agricultural 
problem, Sir Horace Plunkett writes, ‘a satisfactory 
land tenure and the introduction of modern business 
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methods must be supplemented by the teachings of 
modern science applied to the practice of farming.’ As 
to their systems of land tenure, English and Irish farmers 
had never less to complain of; and of the advance in 
agricultural education, as of agricultural co-operation, 
there is ample evidence. The activity of a score of 
agricultural colleges, the Report of a committee of the 
Board of Agriculture on agricultural education, and the 
financial encouragement which the Rothamsted Experi- 
mental Station—the forerunner of all European agricul- 
tural stations—has received outside State sources, are 
not less satisfactory ‘signs’ of agricultural activity than 
the high character and large circulation of such agricul- 
tural journals as the ‘Field’ and ‘Farmer and Stock- 
breeder’ in England, the ‘North British Agriculturist’ 
and ‘Scottish Farmer’ in Scotland, and the ‘Irish Home- 
stead’ in Ireland. The remarkable annual consumption 
of artificial manures, along with an increasing recogni- 
tion of the fact that they cannot profitably take the 
place of that refreshment for growing plants which is 
supplied by decayed vegetation left in the ground under 
an economical rotation of crops, and the keen interest 
which is taken in the breeding of improved cereal and 
forage plants, and in the discoveries and speculations as 
to nitrogen sources* and the value of cultivation, tell 
their tale as plainly as the encouraging statistics of the 
agricultural Returns. Two works, entitled respectively 
‘The Soil’ and ‘Soils,’ in addition to Mr A. D. Hall’s 
valuable work mentioned in our list, have been published 
within four years. Another very useful volume is Mr 
R. H. Elliot’s ‘ Agricultural Changes and Laying Down 
Land to Grass’ (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.), the telling 
record of a series of important experiments in providing 
the soil with humus by means of grass and deep-rooting 
forage plants. 

The story of the changes in cropping and stocking to 
meet modern conditions, unfolded in Mr Pratt’s ‘ Transi- 





* A practical trade paper, ‘The Fruitgrower,’ of August 13, 1908, writing 
of the results obtained in the case of the oat, wheat, and leguminous 
crops on @ farm in Buckinghamshire from spraying with Prof. Bottomley’s 
‘ nitro-bacterine,’ says: ‘These most practical experiments are conclusive, 
proving without a doubt that it will pay well to spray not only pulse but 
cereals and clover with nitro-bacterine.’ 
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tion in Agriculture,’ is one of the most stimulating chap- 
ters in the social progress of our time. Again, while 
some. years ago only a few men were working at the 
improvement of the milk and butter-producing qualities 
of cattle, so much is now being done in this direction that 
the commercial value of the country’s dairy herds is 
steadily rising. Then, by means of breeding for egg 
production, the laying averages of poultry, which form 
one of the most valuable by-products of the farm, have 
been increased to a notable degree. Further, account 
must be taken, not only of such contentment as the 
prospect of small holdings may be considered to have 
brought to the men whom the farmer employs, but of 
that improvement in the educational methods of rural 
schools which cannot be long deferred, and must have 
its effect in increasing the intelligence and health of the 
labouring class. Finally, the interesting experiments 
made by a number of firms, with the encouragement of 
the agricultural societies, in order to find a practical 
form of farm-motor, should not be overlooked. These 
experiments, taken along with the more general know- 
ledge of elementary engineering, for which road-motors 
and the increased use of agricultural machinery are 
responsible, seem to promise that before long, under 
favourable climatic conditions, many agriculturists will 
have at their command haulage power which, if it can 
never make them independent of horses, must, with the 
intelligent labour which will be available to direct it, help 
materially towards economical production. In taking 
note of improved agricultural methods it is always well 
to remember Sir John Bennet Lawes’ saying, that ‘high 
farming is no remedy for low prices.’ The conspicuous 
‘sign’ of the remarkable agricultural progress to which 
the experienced author of ‘The Diary of a Working 
Farmer’ so confidently looks forward ‘in the next ten 
years’ is surely this: that our farmers seem increasingly 
to unite with an appreciation of high farming an ability 
to obtain for themselves, by education and intelligent 
combination, more satisfactory financial results from their 
labour than they have hitherto obtained. 


HomeE CounNTIES. 
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Art. I—THE FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM. 


1. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By A. von Ruville. 
(English edition.) Three vols. London: Heinemann, 
1907. 

2. England in the Seven Years’ War: a study in combined 
strategy. By J.S. Corbett. Two vols. London: Long- 
mans, 1907. 

3. The Correspondence of William Pitt. Edited by G. 8. 
Kimball. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 

4, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. By W. D. Green, M.P. 
(Heroes of the Nations series.) London: Putnam, 
1901. 

5. Chatham. By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan, 
1905. 

6. A History of the British Army. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Vols. 1-111. London: Macmillan, 1899-1902. 

7. Louis XV et le Renversement des Alliances. La Guerre 
de Sept Ans. By Richard Waddington. Vols. I-Iv. 
Paris: Firmin Didot, 1896-1908. 

8. British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. By G. L. Beer. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 

And other works. 


In history there are no choses jugées. Every generation 
to whom its national record is not a mere perquisite of 
professors rightly insists on revising the verdicts that it 
inherits by the light of the new knowledge it has ac- 
quired, and on reinterpreting these in the terms of 
present problems and the ideals of the national future. 
The list of books at the head of this article epitomises 
some of the valuable work accomplished in the last ten 
years on the age of Chatham, whom a virile popular 
tradition, backed by the guns of Plassey, Minden, Quebec, 
and Quiberon, has canonised as a national hero, a figure 
whose personality and achievements have not unjustly 
been held to anticipate and make possible the aspirations 
of modern Imperialism. It is indeed singular that neither 
in his own day nor since has the career of William Pitt 
tempted an English historian of the first rank to embark 
on an exhaustive and scientific biography. English 
readers have still to be content with the sympathetic 
study by Lecky, Macaulay’s two brilliant essays, the 
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competent, straightforward narrative by Mr Green, and 
the interesting but perverse and unequal monograph by 
Mr Frederic Harrison. English scholars have left to 
Prof. Redlich ‘The History of English Parliamentary 
Procedure’; to Prof. Salomon the revised biography of 
Chatham's greatest son; and to Dr von Ruville the ran- 
sacking of British and Prussian archives in search of the 
material for an adequate life of Chatham. 

When the last-named work appeared in German three 
years ago, scholars at once recognised the importance of 
this solid contribution to our knowledge of Chatham and 
his period. The English translation published last year 
is welcome as placing at the disposal of all British readers 
the results of von Ruville’s researches. The translation 
is, on the whole, competently done; and the book has 
benefited by a revision, particularly in details of colonial 
history, by Prof. Egerton, who has also written a brief 
introduction. Prof. Egerton has left Dr von Ruville to 
speak for himself, though he indicates succinctly the new 
material used, and the chief points in which he dissents 
from the German writer’s verdicts. Most readers who 
weigh the evidence will agree with Prof. Egerton rather 
than the biographer in the general estimate. For, 
grateful as historical students must be for the learning 
and research in von Ruville’s book, and for the indepen- 
dence of his judgment and the absence of bias in dealing 
with controversial questions in English history (notably 
in the relations of Frederick the Great with Chatham, 
Bute, and George III), they will find it difficult to accept 
many of his conclusions. The attempt, for example, to 
explain Pitt’s conduct on two specific occasions as influ- 
enced by a legacy, the first from the Duchess of Mar!l- 
borough, the second from Sir W. Pynsent, is originality 
pushed to the length of conjectural special pleading, and 
repugnant to established facts as to Pitt’s character. We 
cannot be surprised, therefore, when his biographer pro- 
ceeds to account for Pitt’s clinging to office in his second 
Ministry as due to his desire to retain the emoluments of 
the Privy Seal, and to suggest that his hostility to North 
was aggravated by a presumed knowledge that North’s 
wife had been a possible rival for Sir W. Pynsent’s estate. 
Yet Dr von Ruville throughout strives to justify Pitt as 


a national hero. 
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Mr Corbett’s study of the Seven Years’ War is a closely 
argued examination of Pitt’s strategy by an expert whose 
previous work on English naval history has placed lay 
students of our national development under a deep debt. 
As a refutation of Henry Fox’s shallow criticism that 
Pitt's combined expeditions ‘ broke windows with guineas,’ 
it is unanswerable; and Mr Corbett has utilised, for the 
first time, in his chapters on the Peace of 1763, the 
complete correspondence of the Sardinian Ministers, 
Solar and Viry—that Viry of whom his royal master 
remarked that he loved mystery so dearly that if he 
could have made a mystery of his own death he would 
have done it. 

The share of the British army is set out in Mr For- 
tescue’s indispensable and well-written narrative. The 
continuous indictment of civilian blundering, of the sins 
of politicians and a parliamentary régime, will appeal 
to every soldier. It would be more convincing if Mr 
Fortescue could prove that the absolutist monarchies 
invariably avoided disaster, corruption, and favouritism, 
and if he would not shake our confidence in his political 
judgments by assertions that the Seven Years’ War was 
due to a Pompadour’s determination to avenge the 
naughty epigrams of Frederick the Great. Perhaps Mr 
Fortescue believes that Salamis was the result of a 
curtain-lecture by Atossa, and Actium of the length of 
Cleopatra’s nose. The French view can be studied in the 
great work of M. Waddington, whose lucidity of style 
and thorough exploration of the archives make his criti- 
cisms on English statesmen and English policy doubly 
interesting and profitable. In Mr Beer’s monograph on 
the critical epoch of British colonial policy we have the 
most recent addition to the literature, bien documenté, 
by which American scholars have revolutionised the 
history of the Amerivan Revolution. 

But the fact that we are to-day better able than before 
to understand Chatham and his age is primarily due to 
systematic pioneer work on the original sources. Of 
these the Pitt-Pringle papers in the Record Office, the 
vast Newcastle correspondence, and the Hardwicke papers 
in the British Museum are the most important. Both 
these collections have been skilfully utilised by Dr 
von Ruville and Mr Corbett; and Miss Kimball has 
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supplemented their researches by publishing two volumes 
of Pitt's official despatches. The student can now enter 
without trouble the great Minister’s Cabinet and look 
over his shoulder as he planned the campaigns that 
changed the destinies of a vast continent. Given this 
reasoned and vivid insight into the man and his methods, 
every reader will rise from a study of these documents 
with a heightened admiration for Pitt's power of work, 
grasp of principle, clearness of aim, and mastery of 
detail. The Duke of Grafton’s ‘ Autobiography ’* is also 
a document of the first order, more elaborate, but not 
less valuable, than Lord Shelburne’s memoir in his Life 
by Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 

The letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, ‘ prettier than any 
girl I ever saw, in whose lap for a few weeks lay the 
crown of Great Britain, and who lived to be the mother 
of the Napiers, are prefaced by a precious memoir by 
Henry Fox, equally remarkable for its revelation of the 
man and for its omissions. From the reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, particularly the 
Dropmore, Denbigh, Carlisle, Dartmouth, and Stopford- 
Sackville papers, much can be gleaned. These various 
sources can now be effectively collated with those already 
extant in the letters and memoirs of Chesterfield, Gray, 
and Horace Walpole, the documents in Hardwicke’s Life, 
the Marchmont papers, and the previously printed volumes 
of the Chatham, Bedford, and Rockingham correspond- 
ence. There are still some obvious lacunz. The Calendar 
of Treasury Papers has only reached the year 1745. The 
Newcastle and Hardwicke mss. will bear a good deal of 
deep-level mining. The documentary jungle round the 
last ten years of Walpole’s Ministry and the careers of 
Carteret and Henry Fox has not yet been cleared or 
mapped; and the archives of Holland House may still 
be able to settle many disputable points in the tangled 
history of foreign and domestic politics from 1740 to 1760. 


The successive phases of Chatham’s varied career fall 
into definite sections, the first of which covers his early 





* ‘Autobiography, etc., of the third Duke of Grafton,’ edited by Sir 
W.R. Anson. London: Murray, 1898. 

¢ ‘Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox,’ edited by Lady Ilchester 
and Lord Stavordale. London: Murray, 1902. 
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training and the last decade of Walpole’s supremacy. 
The industry of Dr von Ruville has not succeeded in 
adding much of importance to our knowledge of Pitt's 
early years, though it supplies a very complete account 
of his forebears, particularly his grandfather, Governor 
‘Diamond’ Pitt. Pitt’s birth in the year of Oudenarde 
(1708) recalls the birth of his famous son in the year of 
victory 1759, Educated at Eton, he had for contempor- 
aries George Lyttelton, George Grenville, Charles Pratt 
(Lord Camden), and Henry Fox, and at Oxford two 
future Lord Chancellors, Northington and Mansfield. In 
1732 (N.s.) he was gazetted a cornet in the Second or 
Cobham’s Horse, and not, as stated incorrectly by his 
biographers, in ‘The Blues.’ In 1735 he entered Parlia- 
ment for the family ‘rotten’ borough of Old Sarum, and 
at once attached himself to that group of the Opposition 
variously known as the Boy Patriots, the ‘Cobham 
Cousinhood’ or ‘Cobham’s Cubs.’ Shortly afterwards 
commenced his political connexion with the Opposition 
centre clustered round the Prince of Wales and Leicester 
House, which is one of the most characteristic features 
of Pitt’s career and to which he owed his subsequent 
intimacy with Bute. Pitt’s first speech (which occasioned 
the well-known remark about muzzling this young cornet 
of Horse and the loss of his commission) was the over- 
ture to an elaborately worked-up crescendo of attacks on 
Walpole’s character and policy, for which the conflict 
with Spain offered a splendid opportunity. His support 
of the British claim,‘ as from God and nature,’ to override 
the artificial restrictions of unjust treaties, his denuncia- 
tion of the Convention of the Pardo as ‘a stipulation for 
national ignominy’ voiced the inarticulate sentiment of 
the new England. He was, in short, already teaching 
the Court and the Whig drawing-rooms that the sense of 
the King's subjects must be sought elsewhere than in the 
House of Commons, or, as Lord Holland later character- 
istically phrased it, ‘encouraging the mob to think them- 
selves the Government.’ 

Pitt’s opposition to Walpole, and his demands for re- 
tributive measures on that Minister’s fall, were probably 
sincere. Like many, he had convinced himself that in 
‘the bottomless pocket of Robin’ lay the secret of his 
extraordinary tenure of power; like many, he discovered 
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how unjust and exaggerated the charges were. Unlike 
many, he had the courage, ten years later, publicly to 
confess his ignorance and injustice. Still later, we have 
it on the authority of Shelburne that ‘he bitterly 
lamented, not only such personalities, but his opposition 
to the measures of that wise and excellent Minister.’ 
Walpole’s fall, however, brought him bitter disappoint- 
ment. It is clear he expected to be offered office. But, 
‘broad’ as was the ‘bottom’ of the new Administration, 
there was no room for the eloquent ex-cornet. The rebel 
Whigs passed from the bread and water of an incon- 
veniently crowded cave of Adullam to the sweetness and 
light of the Treasury bench. They desired the reversion 
of Walpole’s place, not the reversal of his policy. And 
Pitt had forgotten the power of the Hanoverian sovereign, 
incensed at his connexion with the mutinous heir to the 
throne, and his fiery invectives against George’s beloved 
electorate. It was Pitt’s first lesson in the weakness of 
the guerilla independent. The politician who openly 
aims at ‘ breaking party’ finds then and now that party 
will praise him and leave him in the cold. The inarticu- 
late voice of young England could drive men from, but 
it could not drive them into, office. Pitt’s character and 
views were, we may surmise, well known to the limited 
political world of 1742. It had yet to be seen whether 
this ambitious and opinionated young man would be 
more comfortable as a colleague than as a critic. 

The second phase is therefore one of continued and 
violent opposition, this time to Carteret, ‘a sole and exe- 
crable Minister who had drunk of that potion whereby 
men forget their country,’ the incarnation of costly and 
useless continental subsidies which prostituted English 
interests to those of Hanover. Great Britain, Pitt ex- 
claimed in one of those phrases that stick, had sunk 
to being only a province of a despicable German elector- 
ate. Carteret fell in 1744. Several of Pitt’s associates 
in opposition came to terms with the Pelhams; and Pitt 
was apparently ready to follow their example. But the 
King, more incensed than ever, was obdurate. Pitt now 
supported the Administration both in the Jacobite rebel- 
lion and in the increased subsidy to Maria Theresa; and 
in 1746, after a collective ministerial resignation and a 
failure to form another Ministry, the King sulkily allowed 
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the offensive and dangerous orator to become Paymaster- 
General. 

Does Pitt’s conduct deserve the censure passed on it 
then and since? Was it simply an unscrupulous ambition 
to make Ministers’ policy stink in the nostrils of their 
countrymen until the mandarins of St James purchased 
first his silence and then his advocacy by a place? Un- 
questionably Pitt desired office—a desire shared by every 
politician of every age who is conscious of his powers. 
His conduct as Paymaster—when he renounced on 
principle, though he was a poor man, large profits 
sanctioned by usage—proves that he did not seek it to 
enrich himself, unless we accept the interpretation of the 
devil’s advocate and see in the renunciation a theatrical 
Pharisaism desiring to make broad its phylacteries. 
Singularly costly Pharisaism! for it did not bring him 
even the esteem of those who, like Henry Fox, despised 
such quixotic Puritanism. Nor would an unscrupulous 
place-hunter have been so stupid as to aggravate so un- 
necessarily the implacable resentment of George II. Pitt’s 
attitude towards Carteret, whom later he described as 
‘without an equal in the upper sphere of government,’ is 
not a second example of ignorance of foreign politics, nor 
of gross inconsistency, nor of baffled ambition. The clue 
is suggested by his emphasis at the time on the necessity 
of English measures, and by his own policy during the 
Seven Years’ War; and these have to be weighed against 
the principles that had hitherto determined the relations 
of Great Britain with the leading European States. 

The cardinal principle of Whiggism down to 1717 
was the danger of Bourbon power and the duty of 
combating it directly and a outrance. For this purpose 
the continental system of a close alliance with the Hague 
and the house of Austria—the union of the two sea 
Powers with the Hapsburg dynasty—was made the basis 
of Whig foreign policy. Walpole’s system, inherited 
from Stanhope, cut across this; it aimed, not at fighting, 
but at stalemating, the Bourbon solidarity by maintain- 
ing the entente cordiale with France, while not neglecting 
the friendship both of the Hague and Vienna. Hence 
Walpole’s desire to avoid war with Spain, the kindred 
Bourbon State, since war would necessarily involve the 
ruin of the Anglo-French alliance. The war of 1739 and 
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Walpole’s fall were therefore, as Ranke pointed out, the 
fall, not merely of a great Minister, but of a great and 
successful system, which drove the Whigs back on their 
original policy, a defensive and offensive alliance with 
the house of Habsburg against the house of Bourbon. 
Carteret was the leading exponent of this orthodox 
Whiggism, the system of William III and of Marlborough. 
But until 1744 England, though she was spending her 
resources freely in men, ships, and money, was only an 
auxiliary, not a principal, in the War of the Austrian 
Succession. Pitt in 1742 already saw clearly two central 
facts. The interests of England lay not in Silesia, on the 
Rhine or the Main, but on the St Lawrence and the 
fog-bound coast of Acadia. Empire was at stake, and 
the enemy was France. To make Germany the strategic 
centre of our efforts was to waste our strength on 
Austrian, Hanoverian, everything but real English in- 
terests. It was false political, and therefore doubly false 
military, strategy. The continental school was probably 
right in 1689 and 1702, but this was 1744; and the future 
of Greater Britain hung on Imperial destinies wholly 
different in character from those when Marlborough 
fought for Acadia in Flanders. 

The charge of inconsistency, in short, rests on a mis- 
conception of Pitt’s principles now and in 1757. As he 
fought Newcastle and ‘the Continentalists’ in his Cabinet 
in 1757, so now in 1743 he indicted their policy. True, he 
desired, as Carteret did, the crippling of Bourbonism ; but 
he was convinced that ministerial strategy was vicious 
because it ignored the vitalising reason of State, the 
absolute necessity of Imperial expansion. Some further 
comments suggest themselves. Pitt’s policy was not 
tried in 1743. In 1746 it was too late. But with 
Carteret fell the ablest champion of the continental 
school. Secondly, by 1745, Charles Edward and Marshal 
Saxe had turned the fight with France into one for the 
existence of the Revolution dynasty and the control of 
the home-waters. It is futile, as Gambetta said, to 
discuss the pattern of the drawing-room carpet when the 
basement is in flames. It would have been pedantry, 
not statesmanship, to argue about Hanoverianism when 
it required every man, gun, and penny we had to keep 
the Hanoverian dynasty on the throne and the Revolution 
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system intact. Thirdly, the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) made Englishmen feel, as Frederick the Great felt 
of Fontenoy and Raucoux, that victories like Dettingen 
and Louisburg might as well have been won on the 
Scamander. That treaty made nothing certain but a 
heavy bill, the resentment of our ally, Maria Theresa, 
and the immediate renewal of the struggle in America 
and India. It simply papered over the cracks; and the 
paste was not dry before the lateral thrust of uncon- 
trollable national forces in Acadia, on the Ohio, and in the 
Carnatic, widened the gaps in the make-believe structure 
erected by the diplomatists. But we shall be blind to 
the significance of Pitt’s career and his protests from 
1742 to 1744 if we do not credit him with the determina- 
tion that in the future neither the King nor his Hano- 
verian camarilla, nor Newcastle and his parliamentary 
janissaries, should be permitted to re-embark on the 
discredited and ruinous system of continental subsidies 
for continental ends to the detriment of vitally English 
Imperial interests. 


The third phase, which ends with the formation of 
the great Administration, is clear enough in its main 
features. Until Henry Pelham’s death in 1754, Pitt 
remained a loyal supporter of the Ministry; but with 
Newcastle as Prime Minister he once more entered on 
opposition which rapidly developed into open revolt. His 
fierce attacks in 1755 on the Russian and Hessian Treaties 
brought about his dismissal from the Paymaster-General- 
ship; and until November 1756, when Henry Fox ‘put 
the knife to the throat of his colleagues,’ Pitt unsparingly 
denounced the sins both of omission and commission of 
the Government. A new Ministry was formed under 
Devonshire, with Pitt as Secretary of State, which lasted 
until April 1757, when Pitt was again dismissed. Though 
Great Britain was engaged in a world-wide war, for 
eleven weeks the politicians haggled, while combination 
after combination was formed on paper, until, on June 28, 
Pitt consented to borrow Newcastle’s majority and New- 
castle bowed to Pitt’s supremacy in policy. So the great 
Administration was set up. England does not love 
coalitions, but this particular one was the most popular 
and the most successful Ministry in our parliamentary 
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annals. The year 1754, in fact, is the most decisive in 
Pitt's career. To it belongs his marriage with Hester 
Grenville, which gave him a devoted and high-spirited 
wife, and also a brother-in-law generous in money matters 
but obstinate, factious, and ambitious. Temple has been 
suspected, with good reason, of supplying much of the 
information, some of the polish, and no little of the 
venom that keep the Junius letters alive to-day. In 
public affairs Temple, to apply Lord Rosebery’s phrase, 
was Pitt’s hair-shirt. 

The motives and objects of Pitt’s conduct in these 
thirteen years still remain disputable. They can be 
explained in various ways, but they eminently call for ex- 
planation. On the surface his acts lend themselves to the 
unfavourable view of his character and aims expressed 
by critics so experienced as the King, Newcastle, Horace 
Walpole, Mansfield, Hardwicke, Carteret, Cumberland, 
and Henry Fox. To dismiss their verdicts as due to 
sheer prejudice and jealousy is to ignore the well-estab- 
lished fact that Pitt left on the statesmen of that epoch 
precisely the same uneasy feeling, deepening too fre- 
quently into irritation, suspicion, despair, and hostility 
that we find later in Bedford, Shelburne, Grafton, Burke 
and Rockingham. The transformation in 1744 of the 
scalp-hunting Apache of opposition into the loyal sup- 
porter for ten years, followed in 1754 by his sudden re- 
appearance on the blood-trail, startled the rank and file 
at Westminster as well. As he had treated Walpole and 
Carteret, so now apparently he would treat Newcastle 
and Fox and for the same reasons. On the other hand, 
Pitt's attitude found increasing support in public opinion. 
His indictment of Newcastle drove the Duke from office. 
Pitt was forced on the King a second time by the voice 
of the nation. His second dismissal evoked the rain of 
gold boxes; and in June 1757 Dr Johnson asserted truly 
that he was a Minister given by the people to the Crown. 
Clearly the public judged him very differently from the 
experienced politicians. But the public knew only his 
speeches and his actions. It never sat with him in the 
council chamber. 

Why did Pitt break with Newcastle and with Henry 
Fox? We may take it as proved that from 1747 to 1754 
he was on intimate terms politically with the Duke. He 
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supported the Government, of which he was a prominent 
member, and sat for one of his nomination boroughs. 

If only a hypothesis, it is not an unreasonable hypo- 
thesis, that Pitt, realising the strength of the royal 
dislike, the organised power of the great Whig families, 
the claims of his rivals, Murray, the silver-tongued, Fox, 
his equal in debate and business capacity, supported too 
by Hardwicke and Cumberland, deliberately nailed his 
colours to the Newcastle mast. Through Newcastle, and 
with his support, he would in time break down the barred 
doors into the Cabinet. It is in evidence also that he 
kept in close touch with Leicester House, whence must 
come, and perhaps soon, the sovereign who in future would 
make and unmake Ministers. It is beyond question that 
in 1754 Pitt expected a place in the Cabinet, and that he 
regarded Neweastle’s refusal to insist on his admission to 
responsible office as an ungrateful breach of faith. But 
we cannot say what had been the nature of the previous 
bargain, or if indeed there was any real bargain at all. 
If there was an understanding, Newcastle obviously 
interpreted it differently from Pitt. If Pitt disbelieved 
in the King’s continued hostility, he was wrong; though 
Newcastle obviously was not the man to coerce his sove- 
reign against his will and against the Duke’s own interests. 
The Duke was rightly convinced that Pitt expected, not 
merely Cabinet office, but a share in shaping policy; he 
loved monopoly of power as a miser loves his gold, and 
he did not think Pitt indispensable. He probably, and 
with some reason, distrusted both Pitt’s character and 
his political views, and he desired an obedient colleague, 
not a dictatorial master. The plain conclusion seems to 
be that both were right and both wrong. 

The quarrel with Fox is still more obscure. Fox too 
had been passed over in 1754. The two rivals acted in 
concert in making Newcastle and Robinson, the ‘boot- 
jack’ that was chosen to lead the House of Commons, 
ridiculous. Pitt evidently expected that Fox and himself 
would oust Newcastle; and, when Fox joined the Ministry, 
he regarded his action as a disloyal desertion. Here 
again we have no proof that Fox entered into a definite 
alliance with Pitt, or that he broke his word. On the 
contrary, Pitt’s anger seems to have sprung from his con- 
viction that it was a public duty to deprive Newcastle of 

Vol. 209.—No. 417, 2A 
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power; and that Fox's entry into Newcastle’s Cabinet, 
by strengthening the shaken Ministry, was treachery 
to public interest. It must be conceded that Pitt's 
action throughout lent itself to harsh criticism. Con- 
vineced of the purity of his own motives, and conscious of 
his powers, he forgot that shrewd critics would simply 
see in his conduct jealousy, ambition, and the desire for 
revenge. And Pitt was as impetuous in action as in 
speech. He saw one side of a question and always saw 
it with a passion that blinded his judgment. But there 
is no proof that either in his connexion with Newcastle 
or with Leicester House, or in his vehement opposition 
after 1754, he sacrificed a single essential principle. There 
is indisputable evidence that twice after 1754 he per- 
emptorily rejected Newcastle’s overtures because office in 
the Duke’s Cabinet would place him in a false position 
and involve the acceptance of a policy he condemned. 
From 1754 onwards the evidence accumulated that his 
country was drifting towards disaster. And the men in 
power, in Pitt’s eyes, were ‘muddling through’ on the 
principles that had crippled England in the War of the 
Austrian Succession. ‘Within two years,’ he asserted, 
‘his Majesty will not be able to sleep at St James’ for the 
cries of a bankrupt people.’ Braddock’s defeat, the loss 
of Minorca and of Oswego, and the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
wrote his indictment on the wall in letters of fire. ‘If,’ 
as Pitt, vividly expressed it, ‘if he saw a child (Newcastle) 
driving a go-cart close to the edge of a precipice, with 
the precious freight of an old king and his family, he 
was bound to take the reins out of such hands.’ Fora 
statesman who is convinced of the peril of his country 
and of his own power to save her, the path of duty is plain. 
And Pitt in these two black years marched along it with 
the superb confidence of genius. 

Apart from the remarkable victories, two points in the 
great Administration of 1757-1761 at once leap to the eye. 
It started from a record of failure and with a nation in 
the nadir of despair. The despondent England of 1756, 
that hugged Hessians and Hanoverians as its sole defence 
against invasion, that seemed unable to find generals and 
admirals, men or money, was in three years at the zenith 
of self-confidence. Leaders had been found to lead— 
Amherst, Wolfe, Hawke, Ferdinand of Brunswick, Bos- 
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cawen, Saunders, Peacock, Clive; it provided or paid for 
two hundred thousand men a year ; it equipped large fleets 
and spent millions like water. The French had been 
driven from Canada, their fleets crushed at. Lagos and 
Quiberon, their schemes in India shattered, their power 
in the West Indies undermined, their commerce. swept 
off the seas. Prussia still maintained its own; and our 
admirals prayed for a serious invasion, as Nelson prayed 
for the Toulon fleet to come out and taste his quality. 
Secondly, Pitt's supremacy in the Cabinet, in Parliament, 
in the nation, was unquestioned and unique. Controversy 
disappeared. ‘Is there an Austrian among you?’ Pitt 
demanded from the Treasury bench, ‘let him stand forth.’ 
‘You would,’ writes Horace Walpole, ‘ as soon hear “no” 
from an old maid as from the House of Commons.’ 

The strength of the Ministry partly rested on its 
peculiar coalition character. It included most of the 
front-bench chiefs, not excepting Fox, who, as Paymaster- 
General, sacrificed his political ambitions to his lust for 
wealth ; it was backed by Newcastle’s well-drilled janis- 
saries ; it had the support of the Crown; and through Bute 
Pitt secured the acquiescence of Leicester House, of the 
Dowager Princess of Wales, and of the heir to the throne. 
But its chief claim for national support lay in its policy ; 
and in policy the first and the last word lay with the 
Secretary of State. Pitt demanded and proclaimed his 
responsibility; and his success made him omnipotent. 
Not that constitutional forms were not strictly observed. 
The orders were the orders of the Crown. The executive 
action of the various departments followed law and 
custom. Anson and the admirals, Ligonier and the 
soldiers, gave their advice as chiefs of the staffs or as 
experts; an inner group of the Cabinet—Pitt himself, 
Newcastle, Devonshire, Hardwicke—and the secret com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, virtually a council of Imperial 
defence, threshed out the programme, which was ratified, 
if necessary, by the full Cabinet; but the originating and 
co-ordinating power was Pitt. In details and in appoint- 
ments he frequently, not always wisely, gave way or left 
a free hand to others; but on principles, objects, and 
methods he was stiff. Over diplomacy, finance, the fleets 
and the army he kept a controlling grip. ‘I told youl 
would be forced,’ growled the King, ‘and I am forced.’ 

Z2a2 
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‘Newcastle and Pitt, wrote Chesterfield, ‘jog on like 
man and wife, seldom agreeing, often quarrelling, but, by 
a mutual interest, upon the whole not parting.’ 

Therein lay Pitt’s secret. If Pitt resigned, Newcastle 
knew that the nation, after a deluge of gold-boxes and 
the proscription of his opponents, would have him back 
again. Newcastle therefore wisely made a compromise 
on the lines of Abraham Lincoln's client, whose wife 
insisted on red paint, while he wanted white, for their 
house. The house was painted red. Seldom if ever has 
an English statesman, not Cromwell even, nor Marl- 
borough, been in such a position. No Englishman, how- 
ever powerful, has before or since waged a world-wide 
war in alliance with a state like Prussia, also completely 
controlled by a single brain, and that a brain of genius 
alike in diplomacy, war, and civil administration. A 
parallel may be found in the alliance of France and 
Sweden under Richelieu and Gustavus Adolphus; but 
Richelieu with all his splendid gifts had not Pitt’s genius 
for war. The combination of Pitt and Frederick the 
Great made an epoch in the history of two great States. 
The modern Empire of Great Britain, the modern King- 
dom of Prussia, were saved for their historic missions by 
the Seven Years’ War. Take away the combination of 
Pitt and Frederick, and can any dispassionate student 
convince himself that the history of Great Britain and 
Prussia, and therefore of the world, would have been the 
same ? 

Pitt’s ‘system, as Mr Corbett happily remarks, is 
from one point of view as elusive as ‘the Nelson touch.’ 
The magic of personality, which has evaporated from the 
documents, counts for much. A great statesman—we 
have seen it in our own day in Abraham Lincoln, in 
Bismarck, and Cavour—is a mysterious power for con- 
centrating in a single human being the divergent aspira- 
tions of a nation, to which he then gives expression in a 
visualised and intelligible form. ‘Iam not aman,’ said 
Napoleon, ‘I am a force.’ When we speak of Pitt as an 
Imperialist, we do not mean that he discovered or created 
the Empire. We mean that by the alchemy of his own 
intense vision and political ideals he imposed on England 
a conception of national development and national ends 
based on an ideal of Imperial expansion to realise which 
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the nation must sacrifice everything or cease to believe 
in its own right and power to exist. In its concrete 
form Pitt’s system is little more than a masterly adapta- 
tion of military means to political ends. The object to 
be attained was first determined by political and moral 
considerations—broadly, to free the Empire from the 
Bourbon danger ; specifically, to wrest Canada from the 
French. The military problem accordingly reduces itself 
to the concentration of a superiority of force on the area 
defined, which thus becomes the strategical centre. Army 
and fleet work together on a combined scheme. The 
function of the fleet is not so much to secure the com- 
mand of the sea, i.e. the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, 
as to provide the certainty of a military offensive with 
a superiority of force at the strategical centre. Great 
Britain therefore, striking with concentrated might in 
America, acts on the defensive in Europe. The opera- 
tions in Germany are secondary. Frederick’s struggle 
with Maria Theresa is his affair; our English task is to 
maintain him as against France partly by money, partly by 
an Anglo-Hanoverian army whose work is strictly limited 
to ‘ containing’ the French, to diverting their concentra- 
tion on the strategical centre, America, and to preventing 
them from winning in Europe compensations for losses 
outside it. Eccentric amphibious expeditions, such as 
those to Morlaix, Cherbourg, Belleisle, and the Isle de 
Rhé, the mobility of the fleet sharpening the penetrative 
power of the troops, are used as diversions either against 
France itself, in order to relieve the pressure on the 
containing Anglo-Hanoverian army, or, outside Europe, 
as against Guadeloupe and St Lucia, to divert the enemy’s 
attention from our main operations in America, or to 
destroy his bases in those parts. But these amphibious 
expeditions and the containing army must not be per- 
mitted to become ends in themselves, i.e. to turn the 
defensive into a true offensive, or to appropriate a man 
or a gun required at the strategical centre. 

Between this system and that employed in the 
Austrian Succession War the difference is as funda- 
mental in its principles and methods as it proved to be 
in its results. As Mr Corbett points out, Pitt did not 
conquer Canada in Germany, but in Canada itself, by a 
combined strategy which cut the communications between 
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the St Lawrence and Brest, and brought Saunders and 
Wolfe triumphantly up to Quebec, and Amherst’s triple 
enveloping armies from New York to Montreal. How 
far Pitt is entitled to the chief credit is one of those 
questions to which even the detailed evidence now at our 
disposal scarcely furnishes a dogmatic answer. But the 
more the documents are studied, even if ‘we make ‘due 
allowance for the ability and science of thé silent Anson, 
the ripe judgment of Hardwicke, and the help’ of the 
experienced chiefs—Ligonier, Boscawen, Hawke, and 
Saunders—the more impressively does Pitt's genius 
stand out. Pitt was at the zenith of his powers, and he 
brought to bear on his task a splendid diversity of gifts. 
It is often said that he had a wonderful eye for the right 
man; but he certainly made some very poor and some 
very bad choices, such as Hopson, Bligh, Loudoun, and 
Abercromby. Three other qualities are more unques- 
tionable. 

In the first place, Pitt, like Frederick, made war and 
diplomacy go hand in hand. War was not an end in 
itself, but an instrument for carrying out a policy whose 
justification rested on political grounds. Hence, for 
example, his determination, not merely that Quebec must 
fall, but that the lilies of the Bourbons must cease to 
fly in New France, so that, when the diplomatists began 
their work, the French would have ceased to hold a single 
position in Canada. Secondly, he left as little as pos- 
sible to chance. The scheme of each campaign was laid 
down in advance at headquarters. The objective, the 
methods, the number and quality of the troops and ships 
required, their equipment and finance were elaborately 
considered ; and Pitt's despatches prove his power of 
work, his sense of responsibility, and a striking atten- 
tion to detail. With each year the military and naval 
instruments became better able to carry out the organised 
efforts assigned to them. Ambherst’s final campaign in 
North America was a masterpiece of concerted move- 
ment—‘ one of the most perfect and astonishing bits of 
work which the annals of British warfare can show.’ 
Thirdly, Pitt’s belief that nothing was impossible if 
England's interests required it, dominates his control and 
proves that he had the supreme gift of ‘nerve.’ ‘Other 
officers,’ he said to Boscawen, ‘always make difficulties: 
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you find expedients.’ Hawke, on the other hand, he 
pronounced to be ‘a very good sea-officer, but no 
Minister. For he demanded from his agents the 
capacity to fight, not for an isolated victory, but for a 
policy and an Imperial future. Knox tells us in his 
‘Historical Journal’ how ‘the prevailing sentimental 
toast amongst the officers’ on the Quebec expedition 
‘was British colours on every French fort, port, and 
garrison in America. And Walpole’s characterisation 
of Wolfe is still more true of Pitt himself: ‘the world 
could not expect more from him than he thought him- 
self capable of performing.’ We have almost to forget 
this spirit of Pitt if we are to do justice to his greatness 
as a scientific strategist, his greatness as an organiser of 
the machinery of war. 

Mr Corbett points out how, by 1760, the struggle, 
which had started as one for a limited object, had already 
passed into a war for unlimited objects. Unless Pitt 
would forgo his ends or compel France to accept her 
defeat in the limited area, he must embark on a vast 
struggle to crush her altogether. Conversely, if France 
could by redirected efforts break down our defensive in 
Europe, if Frederick could be crushed, if, by a new political 
combination, an alliance with Spain, she could revolu- 
tionise! the political character, the military theatre and 
conditions of the war, both in Europe and outside it, she 
might force England to abandon the limited supremacy 
secured in America, and still wrest peace with honour 
from disaster. The problem was as much diplomatic as 
military. It called for a cool, courageous, and able 
leader; and in Choiseul the Court of Versailles found 
the man that France needed. Montcalm and Choiseul 
were certainly leaders worthy of the genius of their 
country in the twin spheres of diplomacy and war. 

The October of 1760 therefore marks a crisis which 
was unexpectedly accentuated by the death of George IT. 
‘The new reign, observes Lord Holland, ‘was a new 
world of which we could know nothing beforehand.’ 
The new king was young, ignorant, and obsessed by a 
‘system’ of his own. He gloried in the name of Briton 
(which he could not spell), and he was as anti-German as 
the Tories under his great-grandfather could have wished. 
His chief adviser, Bute, was more incompetent and vain 
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than his master, and equally inexperienced. George III 
promptly acted as Lady Susan Strangways wished him 
todo. He ‘did things which made his Ministers aghast.’ 
Pitt had now a triple task—to maintain his supremacy 
in the Cabinet, to defeat the new policy of France, and 
to make a satisfactory peace, and he failed in all three. 
Our material, British and foreign, for explaining the 
reasons of this failure is remarkably extensive; and 
throughout we can trace the complicating interaction of 
three problems which combined to produce a situation of 
disconcerting difficulty. 

First, would there be a ministerial reconstruction, or, 
as the wits put it, would the king employ Pitt, Scotch 
(Bute), or Newcastle coal? Secondly, was the peace to 
be a general one, or to be preceded by a separate arrange- 
ment between France and Great Britain? More par- 
ticularly, how far would Great Britain stand by Prussia 
and insist on a restoration of the status quo of 1756 in 
Germany? Could and would France purchase peace 
with England by persuading Austria and Russia to 
restore Prussian territory occupied by their troops? 
Thirdly, would France, by Spanish intervention, diplo- 
matic or military, alter the attitude of England, both to- 
wards herself and the German problem? Pitt’s answers 
to these questions throughout were simple. If his policy 
was rejected he would resign. ‘I will be responsible,’ he 
said, ‘for nothing that I do not direct. Honour and 
interest required that Frederick must be restored to the 
status quo of 1756. The terms with France must be such 
as to remove for ever the menace of the Bourbon power 
to the Empire. On this point Pitt’s views had developed 
not unreasonably since 1757, and he now urged a policy 
virtually ‘of bleeding France white.’ Spanish interven- 
tion must be decisively crushed. ‘France is on her last 
legs ; therefore meet the house of Bourbon everywhere.’ 

M. Waddington lays the chief blame for the failure of 
the negotiations of 1760-1 on Pitt. We cannot agree. 
They were a trial of strength in which Choiseul’s rusée 
but insincere finesse found its match in Pitt’s trench- 
ant bluntness. Pitt’s diplomacy was of a Bismarckian 
brutality, but also of a Bismarckian frankness. He played 
with all the cards laid open on the table, and, not.as 
Choiseul did, with an ace—the second Family Compact— 
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stolen from another pack up his sleeve. It is at best a 
very questionable hypothesis that Pitt drove France into 
the arms of Spain; and, if Choiseul was entitled to fall 
back on Madrid rather than give way, Pitt was equally 
entitled to reject the intervention of Charles III as 
irrelevant insolence, and to take up the veiled challenge, 
if persisted in, rather than surrender what he regarded 
as essential. It is demonstrable that Bute and Bedford 
subsequently abandoned advantages won by British blood 
and treasure ; but the fact is scarcely a sound argument 
for blaming Pitt because he refused to anticipate their 
ignominious weakness. On the heads of Choiseul and 
Grimaldi lies the blame of the lives sacrificed at Havana, 
Manila, and elsewhere; and Bute’s self-satisfied incom- 
petence alone spared Spain from merited retribution. 

It is certain now that Pitt demanded war with Spain 
because he had correctly divined her intentions; it is 
practically certain that the evidence for this interpretation 
that he submitted to the Cabinet was not conclusive. The 
naval and military experts on this military problem, as 
well as the majority of his colleagues on the political pro- 
blem, were against him. But Pitt chose to treat the issue 
that he forced on the Cabinet as one of confidence in him- 
self, and resigned. That this was a serious mistake is clear 
from the following considerations. If war with Spain 
was bound te come, it was essential he should have the 
conduct of it. The enemies of Great Britain were praying 
and intriguing for his removal; and he granted their prayer. 
In opposition he was powerless to influence the negotia- 
tions for peace. There are occasions—and this was one 
of them—on which great Ministers are bound to sub- 
ordinate personal feeling, even principles of policy, in 
order to preserve their previous achievements. Pitt 
forgot the cool wisdom of a master of State-craft: ‘La 
politique est l’art de s':accommoder aux circonstances et de 
tirer parti de tout, méme de ce qui déplait. Had he 
consented to bridle his fiery temper and remain at his 
post, the dignity and self-restraint under unjust provo- 
cation which he showed after his resignation would have 
been of inestimable value. True, Frederick in the end— 
no thanks to Bute—was not betrayed ; the country knew 
that it was Pitt’s star that conquered at Havana and 
Manila and Martinique; it gave him credit for his 
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unanswerable protests against the terms so eagerly 
swallowed; but, had Pitt been in power, England would 
not have forfeited Frederick’s confidence, nor would the 
treaty have required the congenial and vindictive pro- 
scription of the Whigs, and the wholesale corruption of 
the Legislature by Henry Fox, to extort its acceptance 
from Parliament. The history of the next twenty years 
showed that to have parted from Frederick with mutual 
goodwill would have been a small price to pay for the 
endurance of Newcastle's intriguing perfidy, Bute’s mulish 
stupidity, the ingratitude of George ITI, and the tantrums 
of Temple. 


The Peace of 1763 left Pitt at the height of his fame. 
But the last fourteen years of his career belied the brilliant 
promise of the great Administration. Persistent gout 
crippled his activity, warped his temper, and clouded his 
judgment. His influence at Court, in Parliament, and 
with the public waned. In the momentous constitutional 
issues raised by Wilkes he fought in vain for justice, law, 
and sanity; he championed to deaf ears the cause of 
parliamentary reform ; in foreign and Imperial affairs his 
counsels were neglected and much of his work undone; 
in the American problem he pleaded with all his eloquence 
and courage against a policy whose miserable consequences 
he predicted only too truly. At his death he left Great 
Britain without a friend or ally, battling with a formidable 
coalition of the Bourbon Powers, with the Colonies in open 
revolt, Ireland in arms, and British power in India at grips 
with a league of the native States from Delhi to Mysore, 
from Bombay to the Circars. 

The blunders of the King and his successive Ministries 
created many of the difficulties and aggravated those they 
did not create; but Pitt cannot be acquitted of regrettable 
and avoidable mistakes. His refusal to join Rockingham’s 
first Administration was a public calamity ; his own second 
Administration was a grave error of judgment. His attack 
on the Quebec Bill, which reconciled Canada to British 
rule, would gladly be forgotten by all who believe in his 
statesmanship. His violence of language, his wayward 
temper, and the cultivated mystery of his plans and 
motives inflamed the hostility of his enemies and alienated 
the sympathy of his friends and natural allies. The name 
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of the Opposition, pronounced Horace Walpole, is anarchy. 
Pitt unfortunately made the anarchy more anarchic. He 
was the despair of Rockingham, Conway, Burke; and Fox, 
even of Camden, Grafton, and Shelburne. And it may be 
questioned whether he had really diagnosed the profound 
significance of the American problem—the unseen revolu- 
tion wrought by the character and working of colonial 
institutions, the new ideals of an independent national 
life, the astonishing material development, the increasing 
defects of the old colonial system as a system of Imperial 
government and defence, the economic pressure of the 
commercial code, and the momentous change effected by 
the annexation of Canada and the Peace of 1763. The 
Opposition, indeed, in 1775, quite as much as the Throne, 
needed ‘to be instructed in the language of truth.’ The 
fundamental principles of Imperial unity were, in fact, at 
conflict with the fundamental principles of constitutional 
progress and economic expansion. Their reconciliation 
could only be permanently found in a renovation of the 
Imperial structure framed to meet the new facts and the 
new ideas in politics and economics. But Pitt lived and 
died in the mercantilist faith, shattered as a system of 
economics in Ireland as well as in America by the forces 
to which Adam Smith gave classical expression, shattered 
as a political system by the rights that Pitt claimed and 
the aspirations he voiced for his fellow American and 
Irish citizens, 

The sequel was to Pitt indeed a tragedy. Either 
America and the house of Bourbon must be crushed—a 
victory for the fatal policy of George III—or the house 
of Bourbon would extort American independence and 
undo in America and Europe the results of the Seven 
Years’ War. Perhaps, therefore, he was happy in the 
opportunity of his death. Englishmen, with the exception 
of George ITI, whose incapacity to forget or to forgive 
recalls Charles I’s treatment of Eliot, jhave agreed to 
obliterate Pitt’s failings. Grave defects made him a 
colleague ‘gey ill to live wi’, for he demanded a sub- 
ordination to his will and a consideration of his feelings 
which he never seemed to think others had a right to 
demand from himself. And these defects marred more 
than his character. The statesman in a self-governing 
country who fails to grasp the reasons for, and true use 
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of, the machinery and conventions that self-government 
requires in order to attain its ends, formidably fetters his 
own power for good. Pitt, like Carteret, never assimilated 
the essential connexion between parliamentary and party 
government; like Bolingbroke, under whose tinsel shib- 
boleths names were confused with things, he found to 
his cost that the rival to the true party system is not a 
national union, but faction, a kaleidoscope of dissolving 
and selfish groups. ‘I know no man,’ pronounced Lord 
Holland in 1761, ‘ who can so ill bear up against an attack 
when no court supports him.’ 

Pitt’s studied neglect of organised association with 
public men for public ends put him at the mercy of 
Henry Fox and Newcastle, of Bute and his brother-in- 
law, Lord Temple. It made him first the tool and then 
the victim of George III. Of finance, too, the ground- 
work of all domestic and Imperial questions in Great 
Britain, Pitt showed neither knowledge nor adequate 
appreciation. He lacked the patient and penetrating 
mastery of men and affairs which in parliamentary 
England kept Walpole in power twenty years. But even 
in Pitt’s most serious limitations are revealed elements 
of grandeur and a quality of rare distinction. His 
personality defies the analytical balance-sheet of the 
psychological historian. It came as a gift to his own age 
that it sorely needed. On every question that he touched 
he stamped the impress of a spirit peculiar to himself. 
At his best he left alike on friends, rivals, and critics, an 
ineffaceable conviction of extraordinary and inexplicable 
power. The record of his achievements is written on our 
Empire to-day; and his conception of that Empire was 
a nobler legacy than the victories by which he sought 
to realise it. Inspired and united by a common charter 
of inalienable civic rights—government by and for the 
governed, by and for free speech and free institutions— 
the Empire, as Pitt passionately proclaimed it to his 
generation, stood for the guardian and ideal of English 
liberty, the winning of which had made his England 
great in the past, and the maintenance of which alone 
could keep her great in the future. 


C. GRANT ROBERTSON. 
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1, Le Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Racio (1328- 
1338). Latest edition. By Elzéar Blaze. Paris, 1839. 
2. Le Livre de Chasse (1387-1391), or Gaston Phebus. 
By Gaston III, Count of Foix and Béarn. Edited by 
Joseph Lavallée. Bureau du ‘Journal des Chasseurs.’ 

Paris, 1854. 

. Roman des Déduits (1359). By King John of France, 
while prisoner in England. Edited by the Duke 
d’Aumale. Philobiblion Society, vol. . London, 
1855-6. 

. La Chasse Royale. By King Charles IX of France, 
and dedicated to King Louis XIII of France. Edited 
by H. Chevreul. Paris, 1858. 

. Lnbro de la Monterta (1342-1350). By King Alfonso XI 


of Castile and Leon. Edited by José Gutierrez de la - 


Vega, in the ‘Biblioteca Venatoria.’ Three vols. 
Madrid, 1877-9. 

. Das Jagdbuch Kaiser Maximilian I (1499-1502). By 
Maximilian I, King of the Romans. Edited by M. Mayr 
and W. A. Baillie-Grohman. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1901. 

. Master of Game (1406-1413). By Edward, second Duke 
of York. Edited by W. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman. 
London: Ballantyne and Co., 1904. 


WHEN the sportsman turns out his hunters to grass or 
hangs up his rifle in the rack, the perusal of the writings 
of bygone Nimrods affords a fascinating occupation for 
his enforced leisure. To delve into the records of long- 
dead sportsmen distinguished by their skill or by their 
dash or by their unsurpassed powers of endurance, to 
follow up some much-discussed question of natural his- 
tory bearing upon one’s favourite sport, or to unearth 
from dusty tomes some long-forgotten event bearing 
on a disputed point of modern sportsmanship—these one 
and all give zest to one’s reading. There is an unde- 
niable element of sport in getting upon the ‘slot’ of some 
error made by a medieval scribe or early printer who, 
unwittingly, has made nonsense of some passage, and 
in managing, hundreds of years afterwards, to track it 
home by questing in rare old black-letter tomes or 
in original Mss. treasured up in one or other of the 
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great English or continental libraries. It is a chase in 
which library shelves are the coverts drawn, and where 
the quarry can be harboured only by dint of wide read- 
ing and perseverance, the bitter sweets of the pursuit 
being enhanced when a false scent has lured one. to cast 
about on a wrong line. 

During the golden age of veneryto give the science 
of hunting its ancient name—when the chase was, next to 
war, the principal occupation of gentlemen, it was sup- 
posed to afford the best possible training for the soldier. 
For was it not, until the adoption of gunpowder for 
sporting purposes, a form of hand-to-hand combat which 
obliged the sportsman, armed with sword or spear, to 
meet savage beasts at close quarters? The long list of 
crowned heads who succumbed to bears, wild boars, and 
stags, when, single-handed, they attempted to slay the 
quarry standing at bay or rushing at them, is the best 
proof that such belief was not unwarranted. Another 
tenet to which most men of gentle blood subscribed was 
that none but those who were devoted to sport could 
retain health and reach a green old age, or even, it was 
whispered, go to heaven when they died. Curiously 
enough, that iconoclast among monarchs of the eighteenth 
century, Frederick the Great, was the first who ventured 
to raise his voice against the older view by declaring, in 
his ‘ Anti-Machiavel,’ that because such famous warriors 
as Turenne, Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and Gustavus 
Adolphus cared nothing for sport, the ancient creed was 
unworthy of belief in the century enlightened by his 
cynical philosophy. 

No more telling illustration could be cited of the 
surpassing esteem in which hunting and hawking were 
held in the Middle Ages than the fact that the nine 
principal writings on these subjects in France, England, 
Germany, and Spain were penned by crowned heads. or 
persons of royal rank. On the oldest of these, an elabor- 
ate treatise in quaint medieval Latin by the Emperor 
Frederick II, we will not dwell here,* for it deals exclu- 
sively with hawking, a subject about which this strenuous 
sportsman was able to write with a fulness and_ skill 





* ‘Reliqua librorum Friderici II Imperatoris de Arte’ Venandi cum 
Avibus, cum Manfredi Regis additionibus,’ composed ‘about 1247, after 


thirty years’ preparation. 
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which makes his book as indispensable to the scientific 
hawker of to-day as it was to his predecessor seven 
hundred years ago. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to mention in. this 
place that, however much we may pride ourselves upon 
our national love for hunting, there is no disputing the 
fact that venery came to us from France. From that 
country emanated the rules, ceremonies, vocabulary, and 
traditions of the chase, in which every man of gentle 
blood had to be versed. All these things came over to 
us with the Normans, as did also the language, which 
remained the legal and court tongue for quite three 
hundred years after the battle of Hastings. This being 
so, it is not surprising that the literature of medieval 
hunting, down to the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
sprang from French sources, and was put on paper by 
Frenchmen. Hence it comes that of the seven classics on 
venery with which we propose to deal, the three or four 
principal ones owe their existence to French veneurs. 

Of the identity of the hand that wrote the most 
ancient of these works, ‘Le Livre du Roy Modus,’ we 
know nothing definite in spite of the quantity of ink that 
has been spilt to settle this point. It is quite probable 
that its title, the ‘Book of King Modus and Queen Racio,’ 
is not meant to indicate royal authorship, but that it 
represents an allegorical symbolism, ‘Modus’ standing 
for method, and ‘Racio’ for reason, as the unknown 
author explains in the second or non-sporting part of 
the book. ‘Roy Modus’ is a curious medley of venery 
(to which the first part is devoted), of religious mysticism, 
and war. The ‘Songe de Pestilence, which is the singular 
title of the second portion, has to do with dreams in 
which Satan, in the shape of a gay Lothario, tries to 
overcome Virtue, represented by a beautiful virgin whose 
bedroom window the Evil One tries to gain; while the 
third and concluding part of the book relates to the wars ~ 
in’Brittany. The sporting portion of ‘Roy Modus’ iscon- , 
ceived in a didactic spirit, i.e. apprentices ask questions - 
which are answered by the master. The opening chapter 
is devoted to that very ancient discussion, whether hunting 
or hawking should be considered the most attractive of 
all sports? and when that problem has been solved in 
very long-winded fashion, the real business is attacked. 
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To stag-hunting no fewer than twenty-one chapters are 
devoted. We learn all the minutia of tracking the hart 
to his lair; how to unharbour him, how to hunt him, and 
how to overcome all his ruses ; how to blow the numerous 
hunting signals; how to kill the hart at bay, and how 
to perform the curée—the name given to the various 
ceremonies stringently prescribed for the brittling of the 
stag and the rewarding of the hounds. Then follows a 
chapter on dogs, in which ‘Queen Racio’ takes the lead. 
Two chapters on hind-hunting, and one each on the fallow 
buck, the roe, and the hare follow. The wild boar has 
twelve chapters appropriated to him; and two others 
deal with the hunting of the wild sow. Then the wolf, 
fox, and otter, with a chapter each, conclude that 
part of the book devoted to hunting ‘with strength of 
hounds,’ to use the Old-English term. And, although on 
some rare occasions nets might be used, as in otter- 
hunting in large rivers, still ‘Roy Modus’ so far has been 
instructing his apprentices in the noblest kind of hunting, 
i.e. the chase of wild beasts in the open country or in 
the forest with running hounds, which was the sport of 
royalty and of the ruling classes. 

Then, addressing himself to the poor man who is 
not able to hunt with hounds, ‘Roy Modus’ proceeds to 
instruct him how to take wild animals in nets, traps, 
and snares. That kings did not disdain participating in 
the sport of netting wild boars is shown by a passage 
which is of interest, as it affords some clue to the date 
when the work was written. ‘Roy Modus’ mentions, 
namely, the circumstance that he once saw the late King 
Charles IV take, in the forest of Breteuil, in one day, six- 
vingt (120) wild boars. As this sovereign died in 1328, 
the book must have been written subsequent to that 
year. ‘Roy Modus’ adds that these 120 bestes noires did 
not include those that were stolen, so we may presume 
many a boar got spirited away during these great court 
hunts, when the whole country-side was impressed by 
the corvée, and hundreds if not thousands of beaters were 
employed. 

Our next sporting classic is a drier and more work- 
manlike treatise on Spanish venery. It is the ‘Libro de 
la Monteria, written by King Alfonso XI of Castile 
between the years 1342 and 1350. It is divided into three 
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books ; the first deals with the different kinds of chases 
in Spain, the second treats of hounds, their diseases and 
cures; while the third enumerates the different forests in 
Castile and Leon and the beasts that were to be found 
there. It presents no feature of special interest, and, as 
it has never been translated, only Spanish scholars can 
peruse it. It was first printed in the year 1582 by Argote 
de Molina. 

_ The next book in chronological order has features of 
special interest for Englishmen, for it was dictated by a 
French king on British soil—or at least a part of it was 
—while he was a prisoner of England. This sovereign 
was John the Good, the chief prize garnered by the 
Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers. The scribe who 
penned the ‘Roman des Déduits’ at the king’s dictation 
was his maistre chapelain, Messire Gace de la Buigne, who 
had followed his master into captivity. This man—his 
name is spelt in a variety of ways to which it is unneces- 
sary to refer here—must have been a fine all-round 
sportsman, gifted with poetic genius and withal of a 
most lovable character, for it was the lot, probably 
unique in its way, of this distinguished cleric to have 
served as chief chaplain to three consecutive kings of 
France, Philip VI, John II, and Charles V. 

The first three years of King John’s captivity were 
passed in London at the Savoy Palace. Then, when the 
peace negotiations had been broken off on account of the 
huge ransom demanded by Edward III, it was deemed 
safer to take him and his son away from London; and 
he was removed in the spring of 1359 to Hertford. The 
education of John’s fourth son, the valiant Prince Philip, 
who had earned for himself, in spite of his youth, on the 
bloody field of Poitiers the name of le Hardi, had been 
entrusted to Gace de la Buigne; and the latter tells us 
that the ‘Roman des Déduits’ was commenced at Hert- 
ford, ‘by commandment’ of the king, in order that the 
prince might learn to ‘eschew the sin of idleness and 
become well informed about morals and virtues.’ The 
book was evidently completed in Paris at a later period, 
for ‘le dit Gace le parfist 4 Paris’ is the concluding 
sentence of the passage dealing with the authorship 
of the book. Another result of the discontinuance of 
negotiations for peace was that the king’s retinue was 

Vol. 209.—No., 417, 2B 
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reduced by thirty-five persons ; and Gace de la Buigne was 
among those who went back to France. The researches 
of the Duc d’Aumale have unearthed within recent years 
Gace’s safe conduct, which bears the date of June 20, 1359; 
and it is this cireumstance which probably hindered the 
completion of the book on English territory. 

As to the book itself, it is to be feared that to the 
impatient modern reader, who desires to get at the 
marrow of the subject as quickly as possible, the ‘Roman 
des Déduits,’ even if he will face the obsolete French in 
which it is written, will prove tedious literature, for he 
must wade through a mass of encumbering allegories 
and longwinded moralising. However typical this may 
be of the fourteenth century, when secular works, 
free from religious flavouring, were practically un- 
known, their perusal to us of the twentieth century 
may prove a sore affliction. Gace divides his book into 
two parts, the first being an allegorical account of a feud 
between the virtues and the vices, while the second 
consists of the ancient controversy between hunters and 
falconers concerning the attractions of their respective 
‘déduits.’ The author recounts the advantages of each 
sport, and warns the prince that, if he wants to become a 
good sportsman, he must avoid greed, luxury, idleness, and 
envy—good reasons for such abstemiousness being, of 
course, given. Then follows a description of a day’s 
hawking, the sport being, however, a dead failure, 
because Pride and Anger are allowed to accompany the 
sportsman. Various misfortunes befall the falconer; a 
valuable hawk is lost, another is killed; and, angered by 
his bad luck, the rider spurs his horse, which, taking the 
bit between its teeth, gallops off and tumbles him into 
a ditch. 

On another day the Virtues go out hunting unaccom- 
panied by the Vices, but they find them already on the 
spot when they arrive. A fight ensues, and the Virtues 
are victorious. A council is then held, and the possibility 
of excluding all vices from the ranks of sportsmen is 
ingeniously discussed. ‘Reason’ objects, and declares that 
the Vices have so many supporters in all parts of the 
world that it would be impossible to keep them out. A 
supper follows; it is served in a large room where there 
are two fireplaces, which are much appreciated by the 
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sportsmen, more particularly so as the chimneys do 
not smoke, which was evidently a rare virtue in the 
days of huge open grates. Gace exclaims, ‘ Blessed is 
he who made these chimneys, for from them issues no 
smoke.’ 

After some preliminary civilities as to who should 
take the chief places at table, the seats of honour are 
given to ‘ Honneur’ and ‘ Vaillance,’ as belonging to the 
royal house of France. Merry tales of sporting adven- 
tures follow the repast till the time comes to retire. 
Each guest present wants to pay his own reckoning, but 
‘Honneur’ declares he will pay them all, that being the 
prerogative of royalty. Thus does the wise old chaplain 
veil his: lesson of noblesse oblige for his pupil’s benefit. 
Then we get another account of a battle royal between 
the Virtues and the Vices, which takes place near the 
Louvre; amusing as it is, the lack of space obliges us to 
omit it, for the next scene, depicting a ‘ chasse royal’ or 
court stag-hunt, claims our attention. It is described 
with great spirit, but the reader is never allowed to get 
away from moralising truisms. When the hounds finally 
give tongue, the chaplain gets into a state of sporting 
fervour. He boldly declares that no man ever heard 
melody to equal the music of hunting hounds: ‘ No alle- 
luia,’ he exclaims, ‘has ever been sung in the chapels 
of kings that is so beautiful and that gives so much 
pleasure.’ 

The hunt takes place in the week of the feast of St 
Madeleine (July 22), in the heart of the stag season, and 
if it is indeed meant to represent a stag-hunt in England, 
one is glad to hear that such grand harts as this one is 
—he bears a head of twenty-eight points—roamed British 
woods in the year of grace 1359! He was in ‘high grease,’ 
fat and heavy as at no other season of the year; so the 
king hopes to take him without casting off any relays. 
When the chief huntsman asks him whether he should 
not slip one relay of ‘grey hounds’ (sic), he will not hear 
of it; and finally, after the usual attempts of the wily 
old deer to shake off the hounds by seeking the change 
and taking refuge in a herd of grazing deer, the hounds 
bay him, and he is despatched by one of the venewrs. 
Curiously enough this task, generally performed by the 
chief personage present, is in this instance relegated to 

2B2 
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one of the huntsmen, probably so as not to instil into the 
young prince’s mind any desire to undertake himself this 
risky running-in on a stag at bay. As a signal of the 
stag’s death the ‘ prize’ is blown; and (again cried Gace), 
‘No man who hears such melody would wish for any 
other in paradise !’ 

After the death the curée is described with a minute- 
ness that shows what care was bestowed upon these 
ceremonies, and how punctilious sportsmen then were in 
the observance of their forefathers’ customs. Then the 
king takes up the antlers of the stag and duly admires 
the great burr, the heavy beam, the numerous tines, and 
the finely pearled surface. After many words of praise 
he asks of the chief huntsman who had harboured the 
stag. When told, and informed that the man claimed an 
arpent of wood (half a hectar, or about two and a half 
acres) as his reward, the king awards him three arpents. 
Then comes the hunt supper ; and we hear all about the 
various tit-bits of the stag, which were reserved for the 
king. Story-telling follows, and the tales appear to have 
been somewhat ‘tall,’ for the king can but smile at some 
of them. But Gace reminds the reader that not every- 
thing told on such occasions must be considered untrue, 
for strange adventures do befall the sportsman, which 
those who know nothing of such matters would not 
credit, and he quotes the old proverb: 


‘ De chiens, d’oiseaulx, d’armes, d’amours 
Pour une joie cent doulours.’ 


But it is high time that we proceed to the next much 
more workman-like classic on venery. 

For several reasons ‘Le Livre de Chasse,’ or ‘ Gaston 
Phoebus,’ as it is commonly called, must be considered the 
most important ancient work on our subject. The author 
of it has freed himself from the moralising traditions of 
his predecessors; he sticks to his task, and he writes 
with the extraordinarily full knowledge resulting from 
a long life devoted to sport. As to his personality, there 
is, it is safe to say, no writer on the subject, royal or 
other, ancient or modern, who presents such an interest- 
ing individuality as does the friend of the kings and 
queens of England, France, Aragon, and of other sove- 
reigns, the worshipped patron of Froissart—Gaston, 
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sovereign lord of Foix and Béarn, and kinsman of 
England’s Plantagenets. 

His principalities were buffer-states between France 
and Spain, extending from Pau to the Atlantic, and com- 
prising some of the wildest regions of the Pyrenees, 
where, as the author tells us, the mountains swarmed 
with bears and chamois. Thanks to Froissart’s inimitable 
chronicle, we know more about Gaston and his regal 
court at the castle of Orthéz than we do of almost any 
medieval personage of his time; and, while history is full 
of his deeds as warrior, his book gives us a clearer insight 
into the sporting life of the fourteenth century in southern 
Europe than does any other work down to quite late 
times. Several contemporary writers have left us in- 
dependent accounts of Gaston’s dash and unsurpassed 
endurance in the pursuit of wild beasts. 

Gaston’s hunting establishment surpassed all others. 
Of hounds he had sixteen hundred ; his horses, of which 
he had six hundred splendid specimens in his train on 
the famous occasion of his meeting the Black Prince at 
Tarbes, were among the finest in the world; the beaux 
palefrois mounted by his gorgeously-armoured knights, 
the élégantes haquenées ridden by fair ladies. His grey- 
hounds were particularly celebrated; and Froissart, we 
know, brought him from England four famous ones, 
called Tristan, Hector, Brun, and Rolland. 

As Gaston had travelled much in his earlier years, 
visiting the far-off regions of eastern Prussia, where war- 
like heathens were to be killed and wild beasts of all 
sorts and kinds were to be slain, few men of his time 
had wider experience, and none had greater skill in 
putting his knowledge on paper. His book is singularly 
modest and straightforward in tone, and he avoids the 
personal pronoun as if it were some vile trap to be 
shunned by all knightly venewrs. 

Broadly speaking, ‘Le Livre de Chasse’ can be divided 
into three parts; the first discusses the natural history of 
the animals that were hunted; the second the manner of 
hunting them; and the third deals with hounds, and with 
traps, snares, and nets employed for the destruction of 
beasts of prey. At the end of the book we get Gaston 
de Foix’s ‘Oraysons’ or prayers, in which the doughty 
old sportsman, bowed to the ground by tke tragic fate of 
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his only son, whom he had slain accidentally, pours out 
his grief. 

As the next book with which we shall presently have 
to deal is, in its main features, a copy of ‘ Gaston Phoebus,’ 
we need not say more of the contents in this place, but 
will rather devote a little space to the bibliography of 
this interesting work. Gaston tells us that he began 
it on May 1, 1387, which was four years before he met 
his death on a bear hunt. Probably the four secretaries, 
of whom Froissart gives us such an amusing account, 
were kept busy following his dictation as he strode up 
and down the great hall in Orthéz castle when failing 
daylight put an end to the day’s sport. 

Some of the forty manuscript copies that have come 
down to us are beautifully illuminated; and one copy 
in particular deserves the distinction of being called 
the finest hunting-book that exists. The smooth vellum 
leaves of this exquisite codex have probably been turned 
over by more famous people than those of any other 
book; for ms. 616, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris, can look back upon a most adventurous career, 
and upon extensive journeyings throughout civilised 
Europe. 

The eighty-eight illuminations which adorn this 
unique folio volume are of the finest French workman- 
ship; some famous illuminator of the first half or middle 
of the fifteenth century, whose identity is unfortunately 
unknown, having executed them with the minute care 
that was then devoted to this attractive graphic art, 
particularly when intended for royalty. They are of the 
highest interest, not only for the sportsman, but also for 
the antiquary, and for the student of ancient costumes 
and of arms of the chase. 

It was this very book which Francis I, that great 
connoisseur of illuminated works, singled out as his 
favourite, and took with him on his ill-fated campaign 
to Italy which ended with his capture at Pavia. Among 
the treasures looted from the royal pavilion by Georg 
von Frundsberg’s ‘ Landsknechte’ was this precious vol- 
ume; and from one of these expert plunderers the art- 
loving Bernhard von Cles, Bishop of Trent, bought it as 
the booty-laden trooper was returning homewards after 
that glorious day at Pavia. The bishop, recognising, no 
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doubt, its great value, presented it to an even greater 
collector than himself, the Archduke Ferdinand of Tyrol, 
founder of the famous Ambraser Sammlung, where it 
remained for over a century. How and why it finally, 
in the year 1661, came to be presented to Louis XIV is a 
puzzle which it is difficult to solve. The fact is proved 
by an inscription on the fly-leaf, according to which ‘le 
Roi Soleil,’ in an audience which he granted on July 22 of 
that year, at Fontainebleau, to the Marquis of Vigneau, 
received the volume from his hands. As Vigneau was 
one of Turenne’s generals, it may have been looted by 
the latter’s troops somewhere in the Netherlands, whither 
the book may have drifted, with other Habsburg treasures, 
after Archduke Ferdinand’s death. 

The ‘Grand Monarch’ deposited it in the royal 
library ; and it never should have left those sacred halls. 
But Louis XIV showed little respect for his own laws 
when it suited him to break them. Regretting his gift 
a few years afterwards, he demanded it back; his son, 
the Count of Toulouse, becoming the next owner of 
it. From him it passed to Orleans princes, the late Duc 
d’Aumale being the last of them. At the outbreak of 
the 1848 revolution the codex formed part of the private 
library of Louis Philippe in the Chateau of Neuilly near 
Paris. There it very nearly came to a deplorable end; 
for, when the royal residence was plundered and fired by 
the mob, the Ms. escaped destruction only by a miracle. 
But for the heroic efforts of M. Joseph Lavallée, who 
published the best modern edition of it, and who, at the 
risk of his life, rushed into the burning building, it would 
have shared the fate of the other priceless contents of 
Neuilly. As it was, its cover and silver clasps were so 
charred by the flames that it has been found necessary 
to rebind it and to clean its margins, which were be- 
spattered with blood. 

There exist thirty-nine, or possibly forty, copies of 
‘Gaston Phoebus’ in manuscript form; of ‘Roy Modus’ 
thirty-one are known. All the fine copies of both books, 
with one single exception,* are in the great public libraries 
at Paris, Vienna, Dresden, Rome, etc. The Ashburnham 
library contained one unilluminated copy of ‘Gaston 





* The exception consists of what is probably the second best copy of 
‘Phoebus,’ preserved in the Phillipps library at Cheltenham. , 
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Phoebus,’ which, at the 1899 sale, was secured by the 
present writer. 

Both ‘ Gaston Phoebus’ and ‘ Roy Modus’ attracted, as 
was but natural, the attention of the early printers. Of 
the latter, the first of the nine existing editions was 
printed in 1486 (the same year in which the ‘ Book of 
St Albans’ was first printed) by Neyret, at Chambéry. 
The last copy sold fetched 10,000 francs (Pichon sale, 
1869) ; while the oldest issue of the existing six editions of 
‘Gaston Phoebus,’ printed by Antoine Verard of Paris in 
1507, brought at the same sale 9900 frances. The last copy 
of it sold (Ashburnham sale) did even better, for it fetched 
5951. We see from these figures that Frenchmen, who 
are the principal collectors of old sporting literature—the 
craze for it has still to cross the Channel—have made it 
an expensive hobby. But there is an undefinable charm 
about these early hunting works that, to every lover of 
books, easily explains these high prices. 

In what high esteem ‘Gaston Phoebus’ was held by 
the leading sportsmen all over Europe is shown by the 
unconscionable manner in which the book was plagiarised, 
in many cases without a word of acknowledgment on 
the part of the borrowers. Of the latter offence the 
author of the next work we have to consider, England's 
most important medieval sporting-book, ‘The Master of 
Game, was not guilty, at least not to the extent that 
some others were; for the turbulent Plantagenet prince 
who translated it does not fail to acknowledge more 
than once that he is indebted to ‘ Phoebus, Erle of Foys, 
that noble hunter.’ Considering, however, that all but 
five of the thirty-six chapters in the ‘Master of Game’ 
are verbatim translations from the Frenchman’s book, 
Edward, second Duke of York, might have stated more 
explicitly to what a preponderating extent he had ‘lifted ’ 
matter from his kinsman’s magnum opus. This he does 
not do. If we remember the notorious life of this royal 
arch-plotter, Edward of York—better known to readers 
of Shakespeare as Henry IV’s ‘ dangerous cousin, Earl of 
Rutland—we must be glad that the Frenchman’s author- 
ship was not altogether passed over in silence. 

Strange as it must appear, considering the poverty of 
England in old sporting literature, the Duke of York’s 
‘Master of Game,’ of which there are some nineteen 
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manuscript copies in the principal libraries of England 
was allowed to remain hidden away on dusty shelves until 
the year 1904, when, for the first time, this classic was 
printed. The editors, who, in their selection of the best 
MS., were guided by the authorities of the British Museum, 
have printed the ancient text side by side with a rendering 
in modern English, adding copious footnotes, an appendix, 
in which the long-obsolete terms of venery are explained, 
a glossary of hunting terms, and finally, a bibliography in 
which the existing medieval books on the chase and their 
various editions up to the year 1600 are dealt with, the 
whole making a bulky folio volume. 

It was high time that the ‘ Master of Game,’ after its 
retirement of nearly five hundred years, should see the 
light of day in print; for an extraordinary amount of 
incorrect information, if not nonsense, had been dis- 
seminated about English hunting as pursued prior to 
Henry VIII's time, when references to the subject become 
more frequent and detailed. Before that period only two 
treatises dealing with sport in England were written, or 
rather only two have come down to us. The oldest, 
‘Le Art de Venerie,’ written in old Norman French by 
Edward II’s huntsman, William Twici or Twety, between 
the years 1320 and 1328, consists of some 200 lines only, 
and is probably only a fragment of an older treatise. 
As Twici did not hesitate to repeat such venerable 
myths as that the hare is at one, time male, at another 
female, we cannot accuse him of original research. The 
other treatise is the much overrated and apocryphal 
‘Book of St Albans,’ which soniehow became so popular 
that four and twenty editions followed the first one of 
1486, though, as a contribution to hunting literature, its 
value is infinitesimal. ; 

And now to give a brief account of the ‘ Master of 
Game. It begins with a prologue of which the first few 
lines, consisting of a dedication to Prince Henry of Wales, 
are original ; the rest, with all its fine moralising, is taken 
bodily from the French work. In the original passages 
the Duke of York says that he has written ‘this litel 
symple book’ for his cousin, ‘Henry, eldest sone and 
heire unto Henry IV, Kyng of Ingelond and of Fraunce,’ 
and has called it ‘ Master of Game’ because he holds that 
position at the latter's court. 
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In the first chapter, which treats of the hare and 
her nature, there are only two original sentences. After 
remarking that they slay hares elsewhere with small 
and large nets and with gins and hare pipes, the'author 
says that they are killed in England with greyhounds 
and with running hounds by strength, adding, ‘truly 
I trow no good hunter would use of’ the first-named 
means. The next nine chapters deal with the hart, the 
fallow buck, the roe, the wild boar, the wolf, the fox, the 
badger, the wild cat, and the otter. Others treat of 
the ‘manners, habits, and conditions of hounds,’ one 
chapter each being devoted to the five principal breeds— 
the running hounds, the greyhounds, the alaunts (a 
large and very ferocious breed supposed to have been 
brought originally from the Caucasus), the spaniels, and 
the mastiffs. Then is interpolated a chapter, ‘ What 
manners and conditions a good hunter should have,’ the 
author meaning by this word a ‘sportsman,’ and not his 
horse. | Of the latter there is not a word said throughout 
the whole book, for in those days hunting consisted, not 
of riding to hounds as we understand that term to-day, 
but of tracking the beast that was being hunted to its 
haunts by means of hounds who picked out the scent, the 
sportsman helping them with voice and horn, and en- 
couraging them to follow the tracks of the same animal 
throughout. A man rode on horseback in order to keep 
near the pack, to check them when they ‘hunted the 
change, to ‘sore astry’ them if they ran riot or got on 
the slot of ‘rascal, as all young deer were called, and to 
be at the bay before antlers or tusks could work havoc 
among the pack. He was not mounted for the pleasure 
of riding. Throughout medieval venery the hounds were 
the essence of the chase; and it is not too much to say 
that it would be difficult to find a single passage where 
the hunting-horse is deemed worthy of an adequate 
description.7 

The next two chapters deal with hounds and how the 
kennel is to be managed. Nothing could be better than 
this description; it displays a pleasing sympathy with 
man’s faithful friend and a kindly care for his welfare. 
Then we are told how couplings are to be made and how 
hounds should be walked. After this we have a chapter 
about a ‘hunter’s horn,’ and this is as good a place as any 
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to say a few words respecting the important part played 
by the horn in medieval hunting. It is plain that, while 
not everybody could blow the numerous signals, every one 
was willing to make a ‘ right merry noise’ with the horn. 
Jacques du Fouilloux, the genial author of the Sportsman's 
Bible—as his ‘La Venerie’ (1561) was often called—chides 
ignorant blowers of horns and bugles for hindering 
hounds, rather than helping them, by their lack of skill; 
and as the translator of this work into English, who is 
generally believed to have been Turbervile, does not 
hesitate in applying this censure also to English sports- 
men, we can take it that the ‘Master of Game’s’ com- 
plaints regarding the abuses of the hunting-horn were as 
much in place in the sixteenth century as they were a 
hundred years before. 

Hunting-horns of English make appear to have been 
celebrated throughout Europe, French and German lords 
sending to this country for them. Louis of Orleans, 
brother of Charles VI of France, paid 117 francs for 
twenty-three hunting-horns sent him from London. 
The best treatise on old hunting-music and signals is 
Hardouin’s ‘Trésor de la Vénerie, written in 1394, the 
only existing manuscript copy of it being illuminated with 
fourteen miniatures graphically describing the occasions 
when the different notes were to be blown.* 

All but one of the remaining fourteen chapters deal 
with stag-hunting. Five of these are quite original, and, 
needless to say, they are for this reason of special interest 
to English readers. They give all the minutiz of the 
premier sport, the last chapter of all describing how ‘the 
King hunts in forests and in parks for the hart, with 
bows, greyhounds, and stable ’ (shooting from stands). 

The concluding short epilogue voices in gentle, not 
to say humble, language the royal author's desire that 
the reader, ‘ where there is too much superfluity, should 
abridge,’ and ‘where there is too little of good language, 
that he will add more,’ for ‘not presuming that I had 
overmuch knowledge and ability to put into writing this 
royal, disportful, and noble game of hunting so effectually 
that it might not be submitted to the correction of all 
gentle hunters... according to the customs and manners 





* Baron Pichon published it in 1855, but the work is scarce, 
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used in the high noble court of this Realm of England. 
The five original chapters teem with terms of venery 
that with us have long become obsolete. We hear of the 
‘scantilon,’ or measure of the stag’s slot; of ‘fumes,’ or 
droppings of that beast, to which much attention was 
paid, as they were sure indications of the beast’s size and 
condition; of the ‘stynt,’ or check in consequence of a 
false scent. We are told incidentally that ‘Latimer’ and 
‘Beaumont’ were common names for the lymers, or 
tracking-hounds (tufters). We are fully instructed about 
the various ‘motes’ or signals to be blown, of ‘ recheat- 
ing,’ of ‘routing and jopeying lustily’ to the hounds; of 
‘vauntlaying,’ or casting off relays before hounds have 
passed; of the various cries, such as ‘Cy va! cy va!’ 
and ‘Devour! devour!’ which the master of game or 
sergeant of the hunt shall ‘cry skilfully loud, every wight 
holloaing and every hunter blowing the death,’ and 
about numerous other signals and cries to which we can- 
not refer for lack of space. 
. When, finally, the stag ‘ has been run to and enchased 
and retrieved, and so oft relayed and vauntelayed to, and 
that he seeth that by beating up the rivers and brooks, 
or foiling him down, or rusing to and fro’, he cannot 
help himself, then he turns his head and stands at bay.’ \ 
Now followed more hubbub and blowing of horns and~ 
‘holloaing all together, and blowing motes and recheating 
and sounding the “forlonge,”’ which was a signal to 
those who had got off the line on a false scent, and 
which signal the absent ones had to answer by blowing 
the ‘ perfect.’ ‘And when the bay has lasted long enough, 
then should the deer be spayed with a sword behind the 
shoulder forward to the heart.’ Then the lymer hounds 
were led up to the dead stag, and the animal was ‘ en- 
corned,’ i.e. the antlers were turned with the points 
towards the ground, the throat being turned upwards 
so as to allow the ceremony of skinning to proceed in 
the duly prescribed form. Then followed the right 
merry scene of the curée, or, as it was also called, 
the ‘inquirying,’ i.e. the rewarding of the hounds with 
certain tit-bits from the stag’s interior anatomy. These 
bits, mixed with the blood and served on the skin, made 
a famous mess for the ravenous hounds, various cere- 
monies marking the proceeding with more blowing of 
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horns and holloaing. On returning home, if the stag 
was the first slain with strength that season, or the last 
one of the year, the hunt officials were to be given wine, 
‘and nothing but wine, that night, for the good and great 
labour they have had, that they may more merrily and 
gladly tell what each of them hath done all the day, and 
which hounds have run best and boldest.’ 

A chapter on the hare is also full of the ancient spirit 
of venery. Here we get more hunting cries, for, from the 
moment that the hounds were let out of the kennel, 
when ‘Ho ho, arere, and ‘Sto mon amy, sto atrete,’ 
appear to have been the proper cries, to ‘Hors de couple, 
avaunt, cy avaunt, with which they were uncoupled; 
from ‘La Douce, la il a este’; ‘Illeoqs, illeogs’; ‘So- 
how, so-how ’; ‘ How-here, how-here’ ; ‘ Oyez a Beaumond, 
le vailaunt !’ to the various cries used to signal the death, 
there was an endless roster to go through. 

And now a final word about the ‘ illustrations’ in the 
‘Master of Game.’ Unfortunately English art was in a 
backward condition in comparison with that of France at 
the time when Edward III's grandson penned this English 
classic, which he almost certainly did while a prisoner in 
Pevensey Castle. Only two of the existing nineteen 
manuscripts are adorned with drawings of any kind, and 
these are of very inferior artistic merit. For this reason 
the editors of the 1904 edition of the ‘Master of Game’ 
deemed it advisable to illustrate their work with photo- 
gravure reproductions from the superb illuminations in 
the unrivalled copy of ‘Gaston Phcebus’ in the Paris 
National Library. To convey an idea of the beautiful 
colouring of the originals, the title picture of ‘Gaston 
Phoebus’ was reproduced in facsimile, seventy-seven 
stones being required for this purpose. This edition 
also contains replicas of the best of the drawings in 
the English Ms. preserved in the Bodleian at Oxford. 

A closer study of his pages convinces one that the 
Duke of York must have been thoroughly impressed with 
the correctness and truthfulness of Gaston de Foix’s 
parent work. Only on very few occasions does he 
disagree with him. Once he records this respecting a 
point about which experts to this day appear to entertain 
divergent opinions, namely, whether stags when pressed 
by hounds run for choice with or against the wind. 
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Gaston says, ‘The stag fleeth oft forth with the wind 
so that he may always hear the hounds and that they 
may not scent him.’ Edward of York remarks, ‘ Never- 
theless the stag’s nature is for the most part to flee on 
the wind till he be nigh overcome, or at the least side- 
ways to the wind, so that it be ever in his nostrils.’ 

The Duke of York was not destined to survive his 
book for many years, for he died a glorious death on a 
fine October morning, leading the vanguard of a famous 
hunt at a covert called Agincourt. 

Our next sporting classic takes us far away from 
British forests to the mountains of Tyrol, then still the 
home of the lordly ibex, as they are to-day the haunts of 
the agile chamois and of the proud alpine stag. Maxi- 
milian, when he caused his chief forester, Carl von Spaur, 
to take down ‘for his pleasure, utility, and use’ the 
‘Gejaidpuech’ or ‘Jagdbuch,’ was still King of the 
Romans, for it was completed about 1502, or some half- 
dozen years before he attained the Imperial crown. 
Maximilian, as every one knows, was not only a notable 
sportsman, but a patron of letters and art, and some of 
the most interesting as well as curious books produced 
in any country during the closing years of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the following century originated 
with this extraordinarily versatile monarch. Those that 
relate to our subject, besides the one we have to deal with, 
were ‘ Theuerdank,’ ‘ Weisskunig,’ and the ‘Secret Book 
of the Chase’; a book on falconry and one on fishing 
coming also under the head of sporting books; while a 
profusely illustrated folio volume called ‘ Freydal’ deals 
with the various manly exercises to which young nobles 
were then addicted, notably tilting, tournaments, fencing, 
and certain forms of dancing then fashionable at courts. 
Maximilian’s books show the spirit of the modern age 
which his reign is supposed to have inaugurated. There 
is about his writing no longer that absence of the 
personal pronoun and of self-advertisement observable 
in the works of his more modest predecessors. He 
moved with the time, or rather he was ahead of it; and 
the spirit of family glorification shown so undisguisedly 
in those of his books dealing with the fortunes of the 
Habsburgs, is not suppressed when he comes to speak 
of his own doings as Nimrod. 
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In the book which we have to consider, this failing 
does not come to the fore as much as in ‘Theuerdank’ 
and ‘ Weisskunig’; for the ‘ Jagdbuch’ contains few refer- 
ences to personal adventures, but consists of a topo- 
graphically arranged register of the principal chamois 
and stag shoots in northern Tyrol frequented by the 
Emperor, and of the approximate head of game. Apart 
from the local interest, the book throws light upon the 
way the drives were arranged, and enables one to arrive 
at conclusions regarding the disputed question whether 
mountain game has decreased or increased in those 
localities where the modern system of preserving it, 
by protecting it as much as possible against poachers 
and vermin, is in vogue. 

From the descriptions as well as from the interesting 
illuminations in it, surroundings that have been made 
familiar to us by a perusal of the older books on venery 
are brought to our notice. The stag seems to have been 
hunted in the mountains of Tyrol in much the same way 
as that in which Gaston pursued the harts of the Pyrenees 
and the Duke of York hunted the forests of Northampton 
and Sussex ; though, of course, marked differences, arising 
from national characteristics or changes in the surround- 
ings, such as England’s deforestation, were already then 
beginning to come to the fore. Very soon these varia- 
tions became more marked; and by the end of the 
sixteenth century French, English, and German methods 
had come to differ considerably. The French departed 
least from the original lines; the English had degenerated 
to coursing and shooting in parks; while the German 
lords had become possessed by a mania for huge battues 
in which vast quantities of game were slaughtered. 

Maximilian, who was a great believer in the cross- 
bow, and for a long time would have nothing to do 
with firearms, used to shoot his stags with his favourite 
arm while seated on his horse; at least this is what one 
of the illuminations shows us, and it is corroborated by 
an incident narrated in one of his other books, according 
to which he once narrowly escaped death owing to his 
cross-bow going off in his hand while he was pursuing 
a stag through a thick wood on horseback, the bolt 
penetrating the rim of his head-gear. From this we 
gather that he was accustomed to shoot game in this 
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manner, which differed from anything related by Gaston 
de Foix. In the latter’s book the illuminations in- 
variably depict mounted huntsmen armed only with 
sword or spear. Of Maximilian’s method of spearing the 
nimbler chamois we need not say much, for it was pecu- 
liar to the Alps. The Pyrenean representatives of this 
species, the ‘ bouc ysarus,’ as Phoebus calls them, was, so 
far as one can judge from illustrations and descriptions, 
always shot with the cross-bow, the long-bow not having 
retained the popularity it did in England until later 
days. The original of Maximilian’s ‘ Jagdbuch’ must have 
left its native land several centuries ago, possibly at 
the same time that the ‘Gaston Phoebus’ (ms. 616) drifted 
towards the Netherlands. It was discovered a decade 
ago by the present writer in the Burgundian, now the 
Royal, Library at Brussels. The illuminations are by 
the hand of Jérg Kélderer, one of the Emperor's fac- 
totums, who illuminated parchments, built castles, or 
painted frescoes with equal diligence if not with equal 
skill. 

Our last sporting-book by a royal hand takes us well 
over the middle of the sixteenth century, and makes us 
acquainted with a young king of particularly unhappy 
memory, for its author, Charles IX, the weak son of the 
bloodthirsty Catherine de Medici, expiated the massacre 
of St Bartholomew by a terrible end. M. Chevreul, the 
editor of the three modern reprints of ‘La Chasse 
Royale,’ has done his best to prove that Charles IX 
was naturally of a good and noble disposition, but was 
perverted by the education he received and by the 
example of his ruthless mother. Whatever he became, 
he started on his career as an unusually keen sportsman, 
distinguished by simple habits, abstemiousness, and extra- 
ordinary perseverance in everything connected with the 
chase. In moments of excitement the cruel strain he 
had inherited came to the fore, and he would chop off 
the head of a mule or of a cow to test the edge of his 
sword and the strength of his arm with as little com- 
punction as he set his hounds upon harmless cattle and 
let them be strangled before his eyes. Of a highly excit- 
able and nervous nature, he would jump on his horse 
before dawn and with his trackhound harbour the stag 
himself, and hunt him for six or eight hours at a stretch. 
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On one occasion he performed a feat of very unusual 
character, namely, that of taking a stag by himself, 
literally galloping the animal to a standstill, having 
neither hounds or assistants with him. Baif and Francois 
d’Amboise, the court poets, celebrated this feat in verse. 

Charles died at the age of twenty-four (1574); some 
said by poison. Others maintain that he killed himself 
by blowing his hunting-horn so incessantly when out 
hunting; but it is more probable that he died from 
pneumonia after a particularly fatiguing chase. Of the 
terrible scenes of his deathbed most people have heard 
the particulars. He dictated his book to his secretary, 
Nicolas de Neufville, during the last years of his life. 
The greater part of his work deals with the sport he 
loved best—stag-hunting, the ‘nature’ of the stag coming 
in for the usual ancient lore taken from Aristotle, Oppian, 
Pliny, etc., though he draws the line at believing the 
fable about stags reaching the age of six hundred years. 
On the other hand he gives credence to the tale that 
maggots occasion the shedding of the deer’s antlers, for 
do not, he declares, the cavities and perforations at the 
burr show where these animals wriggled out of the head. 
His description of the hunting itself, and of the various 
breeds of hounds employed in the chase, are very much to 
the point and give us a capital insight into the methods 
then prevailing and the type of hounds used—the ‘ chiens 
courans noirs,’ the ‘chiens gris, and particularly his 
favourite breed, the ‘ greffiers,’ which were first bred by 
Louis XII. 

And here we must sound the ‘prize’ and conclude 
the day’s hunt in the library of sport with that charm- 
ing summing-up of Gaston de Foix’s dictum by Edward 
of York: 


‘There is no man’s life that useth gentle game and disport 
less displeasable unto God than the life of a perfect and 
skilful hunter; . . . and that he never saw a man that 
loved the work and pleasure of hounds and hawks that had 
not many good qualities in him . . . whether he be a great 
lord or a little one, or a poor man or a rich one.’ 


W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 
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Art. IV.—_THE INNS OF COURT. 


1. A Calendar of the Inner Temple Records, 1505-1714. 
Edited by F. A. Inderwick, Q.C. Three vols. London: 
Sotheran, 1896-1901. 

2. The Records of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Black Books, 1422-1845. Four vols. Lincoln’s Inn, 
1897-1902. 

. The Pension Book of Gray's Inn, 1569-1669. Edited by 
Reginald J. Fletcher, M.A., Chaplain of Gray’s Inn. 
London: Stevens and Haynes, 1901. 

. Minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, 1501-1703. 
Translated and edited by Charles Trice Martin, F.S.A., 
with an inquiry into the origin and early history of 
the Inn by John Hutchinson, Librarian Four vols. 
London : Butterworth, 1904—5. 

And other works. 


THE tercentenary of the grant by James I, on August 13, 
1608, of a patent to the Benchers of the Inner Temple and 
Middle Temple, which is the only formal document con- 
cerning the relations between the Crown and the Inns, 
supplies an incentive to review the history of those 
ancient foundations. They have been—in the words of 
the patent, as translated for the use of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Inns of Court and Chancery in 1854— 


‘for a long time dedicated to the use of the students and 
professors of the laws to which, as to the best seminaries of 
learning and education, very many young men, eminent for 
rank of family and their endowments of mind and body, have 
daily resorted from all parts of this realm, and from which 
many men in our own times, as well as in the times of our 
progenitors, have by reason of their very great merits been 
advanced to discharge the public and arduous functions as 
well of the State as of justice, in which they have exhibited 
great examples of prudence and integrity, to the no small 
honour of the said Profession and adornment of this realm 
and good of the whole Commonwealth.’ 


The document contains no reference to any previous grant 
or charter; and, in spite of theories to the contrary, the 
reasonable supposition is that there was none. At the 
same time the passage which places the Inns in the same 
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category as ‘the best seminaries of learning and educa- 
tion’ suggests the source from which assistance may be 
derived to trace their origin. Dr Rashdall’s valuable 
history of the medieval universities does not appear to 
have received attention from the writers on the history 
of the Inns of Court, except the Rev. R. J. Fletcher, 
whose introduction to the ‘ Pension Book of Gray’s Inn’ 
contains the best account of their early history. The 
Chiswick Press co-operated with the editor in producing 
a handsome volume. Equally admirable in all respects 
are the ‘Inner Temple Records.’ Mr Inderwick’s illu- 
minating introductions to the volumes form a continuous 
history of the Inn from the earliest times of which there 
is record down to the end of the reign of Queen Anne. 
The ‘Black Books of Lincoln's Inn’ were prepared for 
publication by Mr W. P. Baildon; and in the prefaces 
Mr J. Douglas Walker draws attention to the chief items 
in the entries. The ‘ Records of the Middle Temple’ were 
published under the direction of Mr C. H. Hopwood, who 
made a calendar of the minutes of the Parliament in a 
separate volume; otherwise, with the exception of the 
brief introduction upon the early history of the Inn, by 
Mr John Hutchinson, they are published without note or 
comment, or even an index of subjects. The registers of 
the admissions to Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn have also 
been printed, but only annotated selections have been 
made from the lists of the Inner Temple and Middle 
Temple. 

The essential functions of a true university, as defined 
by Dr Rashdall, ‘are to make possible the life of study, 
whether for a few years or during a whole career, and to 
bring together during that period, face to face in living 
intercourse, teacher and teacher, teacher and student, 
student and student.* In their origin the universities 
were scholastic guilds either of masters or students. 
The masters formed a voluntary association, enacting 
rules for admission to membership, which was accom- 
panied by feasting and the giving of presents. The 
social side of their organisation was as prominent among 
the masters and scholars as in the guilds of tradesmen 
and apprentices. The new doctor was requitcu to give a 











* ‘Universities in the Middle Ages,’ ii, 714. 
202 
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feast upon the attainment of his degree, while even 
more magnificent entertainments were provided some- 
times, such as tilts and tournaments. 

From the beginning the Inns of Court possessed, and 
they still retain, the main features of the life of the 
university, based upon the procedure of the medieval 
guild. As they were guilds of masters, the natural infer- 
ence is that the serjeants, the doctors of the law, were 
the founders; but the available evidence is to the con- 
trary. The earliest records of the relations between the 
two bodies show that the serjeant, upon attaining his 
degree, entirely severed his connexion with the Inn. If 
the serjeant were afterwards chosen to be a judge, he 
might then have the opportunity, with his brethren, to 
exercise the domestic jurisdiction which they possessed 
as visitors, and which survives in the appeal to the 
judges from a refusal of the benchers to call a student to 
the Bar. No affinity can be traced between the masters 
(who formed the governing body of the Inns) and the ser- 
jeants. The masters possessed the monopoly of granting 
the degree—the call to the Bar; but there is no evidence 
to show when and from whom they derived it, though it 
may be assumed that the judges were the original source 
of the authority. It is probable, ‘if reliance may be 
placed on the analogous practice at the Bar of Paris, that 
the master testified to the attainments of his pupils being 
such as to entitle them to be admitted to audience at the 
Bar of the Court.’* It was tothe justices that Edward I + 
committed the duty of maintaining the supply of pro- 
fessional advocates, which was required upon the final 
disappearance of cleri causidici from Westminster Hall, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. So soon as 
the students came together in any number to learn from 
the masters, the necessity would be felt for an inn or 
hostel of residence. 

The earliest mention of a hostel containing apprentices 
of the law—the term does not necessarily mean students 
—occurs in the Year Books in 1348. From about the same 
period may be dated the beginning of the four Inns of 





* Introduction to ‘Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn,’ 1, xl. In some of the 
forms of procedure in Lincoln’s Inn Mr Douglas Walker traces indebted- 
ness to the University of Paris. 

+ ‘Rolls of Parliament,’ i, 84. 
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Court, which are almost coincident in antiquity, similar 
in constitution, and identical in purpose. The migratory 
habits of the medieval scholar are frequently apparent in 
the early history of academic institutions, so that there 
is no need to endeavour to trace the steps by which the 
apprentices of the law first reached their present abiding 
places, which were in use previously as hospitia. The 
earliest direct piece of evidence of apprentices of the law 
dwelling in the Temple occurs in Walsingham’s account 
of Wat Tyler's rebellion in 1381. The Knights Hospital- 
lers, or Knights of St John of Jerusalem, let the property 
to the lawyers for the sum of twenty marks per annum, 
merely reserving the church, with its two chapels of St 
Nicholas and St John, the adjoining chapel of St Ann, 
and such tenements as they required for their own use. 
From the end of the fourteenth century may be dated 
Chaucer's description, in the Prologue to the ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ of 


‘A gentle maunciple was ther of a temple. . . 
Of maistres hadde he mo than thryes ten, 
That were of lawe expert and curious; 

Of which ther were a doseyn in that hous, 
Worthy to ben stiwardes of rente and lond 
Of any lord that is in Engelond.’ 


Commentators upon this passage have laid stress upon 
the mention of the Temple—though Prof. Skeat regards 
it merely as an allusion to an inn of court—and have 
made no note of the thirty governing masters suggesting 
an organisation in the nature of a guild. 

Dugdale, in his ‘Origines Juridiciales, tells us that, 
notwithstanding the spoil by the rebels under Wat Tyler, 
the number of students so increased ‘that at length they 
divided themselves in two bodies, the one commonly 
known by the Society of the Inner Temple and the other 
of the Middle Temple.’ Thus the university in the Temple 
took part in the general movement which led Dr Rashdall 
to describe the fifteenth century as ‘the era of university 
buildings.’ ‘ About the year 1440, he writes, ‘the univer- 
sities all over Europe were endeavouring to provide them- 
selves with buildings of their own.’* In the year 1440 
the Inner Temple is mentioned for the first time ;t and in 





* Op. cit. ii, 463. ¢ ‘Paston Letters’ (1895), i, 41. 
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1442 the ‘ Black Books of Lincoln's Inn’ record a ‘drinking’ 
with the members of the Middle Temple. Another entry 
in 1466, referring to the four Inns of Court, mentions 
‘both the Temples.’ We are thus enabled to see the 
corporate forms of the two societies slowly emerging 
from the mists of the past. Neither can claim seniority 
to the other. The one body underwent the normal 
development and grew into two, possessing absolutely 
equal rights in the church and contiguous property, 
which have been maintained down to the present time. 
The process of gestation is described in a MS. among the 
Inner Temple Records, which states that during the reign 
of Henry VI the lawyers 


‘were multiplied and grown into soe great a bulke as could 
not conveniently be regulated into one Society, nor, indeed, 
was the old hall capable of containing so great a number, 
whereupon they were forced to divide themselves. A new 
hall was then erected, which is now the Junior Temple Hall, 
whereunto divers of those who before took their repast and 
diet in the old hall resorted, and in process of time became a 
distinct and divided Society.’ * 


One of the most conclusive pieces of evidence of the 
complete equality of the two houses is afforded by the 
dispute which arose in 1620 as to the administration of 
the Holy Communion by the Master of the Temple to the 
Benchers. It was contended that he showed a preference 
to the Inner Temple. After some discussion the matter 
was referred to a small committee consisting of two 
Benchers of each Inn. They came to the conclusion, 
unanimously supported by the members of the two 
societies, that there was no difference in the matter of 
antiquity. A method of alternative administration was 
adopted to show an equal consideration to both Houses. 

Sir John Fortescue, whose treatise ‘De Laudibus 
Legum Angliz’ was written about the year 1470, makes 
no allusion to the origin of the Inns, but gives an interest- 
ing account of their condition in his day. There were 
ten lesser Inns, called Inns of Chancery, 


‘in each of which there are an hundred students at the least ; 
and, in some of them, a far greater number, though not con- 





* ‘Inner Temple Records,’ 1, xviii, 
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stantly residing. The students are, for the most part, young 
men. ... After they have made some progress here, and are 
more advanced in years, they are admitted into the Inns of 
Court, properly so-called. Of these there are four in number. 
In that which is the least frequented, there are about two 
hundred students. ... The students are sons to persons of 
quality ; those of an inferior rank not being able to bear the 
expences of maintaining and educating their children in this 
way.’ 


The curriculum contained various subjects of general 
education, so that the Inn of Court did not differ much 
from the medieval continental university, in which law 
was the leading faculty. There was the same system of 
discipline, of celibate life, of a common hall, of residence 
in community, and of compulsory attendance at the ser- 
vices of the Church. The educational requirements were 
steadily raised during the sixteenth century. It is 
difficult to define the status of the Inns of Chancery in 
their earliest days, but by the time of Fortescue the 
relationship of each one to the Inn of Court to which it 
was attached approached to that of a college to its 
university. The Inn of Court appointed Readers for its 
Inns of Chancery, settled the precedence of the principals, 
admitted their members at a reduced fee, and entertained 
their ancients at grand feasts and festivals. Each Inn of 
Chancery had its own hall for meetings, moots, readings, 
and festivity. The Inns of Chancery seem to have fallen 
into decadence during the reign of James I and gradually 
diminished in importance, until the proceedings in 1900, 
before the Court of Chancery, in regard to the sale of 
Clifford’s Inn, marked their final disappearance. 

The records of Lincoln’s Inn are in existence for nearly 
one hundred years before the volumes remaining in the 
custody of either the Middle Temple or the Inner Temple. 
The former date from 1501 and the latter from 1505. It has 
been supposed that the earlier records were kept in some 
common repository, where they suffered destruction, but 
an entry on the first page of the ‘ Middle Temple Records’ 
suggests that the books of the society were in the care 
of the Treasurer. The more probable assumption would 
seem to be that at this period the organisation of the two 
Societies was so far solidified as to afford material for 
a ‘ Liber Constitutionis’ for the information of the chief 
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governor, but that the proceedings of the administrative 
assembly, known as the Parliament, had not yet attained 
sufficient importance to necessitate the preservation of a 
continuous record in the custody of the Inn. A descrip- 
tion of the Inns, written for the information of Henry VIII 
by Sir Nicholas Bacon and his two friends, Thomas Denton 
and Robert Cary, states that a Parliament was summoned 
‘every quarter, one or more if need shall require, ... for 
the good ordering of the house and the reformation of 
such things as seeme meet to be reformed.’ 

To the year 1563 has been traced the origin of the 
Barristers’ Roll,* which is an authoritative record of the 
members of the Inns of Court who are entitled to practise 
in the Courts. By a statute of that year ‘all manner of 
person or persons that have taken or hereafter shall take 
any degree of learning in or at the common lawes of this 
realm, as well utter Barristers as Benchers, Readers, 
ancientes in any house or houses of Court,’ were required 
to take the Oath of Supremacy. Various modifications 
were made in this rule, both by statute and the orders of 
the Benchers, until, by another Act in 1688, the oath itself 
was changed and all oaths were required to be taken in 
open court either of the King’s Bench or quarter sessions. 
At the same time the names were enrolled, and the lists 
are preserved in the Public Record Office. By the Pro- 
missory Oaths Act, 1868, barristers were no longer 
required to take the oath; but Cockburn, C.J., con- 
sidered it to be highly desirable that a roll of barristers 
should still be preserved in the Crown Office. The 
signing of the roll is one of the incidents after call to 
the bar. 

In 1574, according to a return preserved in the Public 
Record Office,t Gray’s Inn had the largest number of 
members, and perhaps on that account took a lead among 
the Inns.t There were in the Inner Temple 15 benchers, 
23 utter barristers, and 151 other gentlemen. The total 
number of Middle Templars was one more, comprising 11 
benchers, 40 utter barristers, and 139 other gentlemen. 
The Inner Temple had 92, and the Middle Temple 100 
chambers. To the latter may be added the chambers, 





* Mr W. C. Bolland, ‘Law Quarterly Review,’ xxiii, 439. 
+ Printed in the ‘Inner Temple Records,’ i, 468. 
$¢ See ‘Black Books of Lincoln’s Inn,’ i, 222, 251. 
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not exceeding ten in number, into which the old hall was 
converted by a special exception in the orders of the Privy 
Council against the erection of new buildings. Reference 
may here be made to the building in front of the Middle 
Temple Hall, which was pulled down during the spring 
of 1908. The claim has been put forward that it was the 
oldest building in the Temple, and was built in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. To it Spenser is supposed to have 
alluded in the lines: 


‘those bricky towres 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers 
There whylome wont the Templer Knights to byde.’ 


There is nothing in the passage to suggest Brick Court in 
preference to any other brick building in the Temple; 
and the structure removed was certainly not the oldest 
portion of the court, as there were earlier chambers on 
the west side, facing Middle Temple Lane, the chief 
dividing line between the properties of the two Inns. 
The lane is not now of the same importance as when a 
right of way for the citizens of London lay through the 
Temple, in order that they might take boat to West- 
minister from the Temple Stairs. 

There are traditions about visits by Queen Elizabeth 
to the Middle Temple Hall, but they are unsupported by 
documentary evidence. The beautiful structure with its 
fine hammer-beam roof has been the scene, however, of 
many memorable incidents. In the introduction to the 
‘Inner Temple Records,’ Mr Inderwick refers especially to 
the admission, honoris causa, of Sir Francis Drake in 1582. 
In the minutes of Parliament of the Middle Temple, under 
date August 4, 1586, there is a special memorandum in 
reference to his reception in the Hall by some of the 
benchers upon his victorious return from the West Indies. 
The wording of the entry suggests that he was already a 
member. He may have joined the society at some date 
between 1524 and 1551, for which period the records are 
missing. In addition, at the Middle Temple, Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Admiral Norris, and Sir Francis Vere were 
admitted together on February 2, 1592, and Sir John 
Hawkins on February 24, 1594. None of the other Inns 
received these celebrated Elizabethan seamen; and it is 
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difficult to believe that it was a mere accident which led 
to their welcome by the Benchers of the Middle Temple. 
Taken in conjunction with other facts in the history of 
the Inn at this period, their reception provides the 
basis for a suggestion that the colonising enterprises of 
the closing years of the sixteenth century were closely 
associated with the Middle Temple. 

From 1588 to 1596 Miles Sandys, brother of Archbishop 
Sandys, was Treasurer of the Inn. Among his con- 
temporaries was Richard Hakluyt, who inspired in his 
young cousin of the same name a desire for geographical 
knowledge. The lad, then studying at Westminster 
School, came to visit his elder relative in his chambers in 
the Middle Temple, and ‘found lying open upon his boord 
certeine books of cosmographie with an universall mappe.’ 
Enquiries led to a long ‘ discourse’ from his cousin, which 
resulted in the formation of a resolution that he ‘would 
by God’s assistance prosecute that knowledge and kinde 
of literature, the doores whereof (after a sort) were so 
happily opened before me.’ Richard Hakluyt, the elder, 
had chambers in the Inn from 1555 until his death in 
1591, and was made an associate with the Bench in 1585 
on account of his seniority. Among Miles Sandys’ fellow 
Benchers was Thomas Hanham who joined in the welcome 
of Drake, and whose second son Thomas, also a Middle 
Templar, was one of the grantees of the Virginia patent 
of 1606. The ‘Molyneux Globes, of which the Inn 
possesses the only copy in existence, were published in 
1592. It is generally supposed that they were included 
in the bequest of Robert Ashley the founder of the 
library, who is known to have been interested in geo- 
graphical discovery. Among his contemporaries were 
the Treasurer’s nephews, Sir Edwin Sandys, Treasurer of 
the Virginia Company, and George Sandys,* who fora 
time acted as governor of the infant-colony. 

The expedition sent out in 1602 by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who had been admitted to membership of the Inn as a 
young man in 1575, was under the command of Bartholo- 





* The identification of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ is accepted 
above, though no reference appears to have been made to the records of the 
Middle Temple, which show that both the Treasurer and the Archbishop 
had sons named George. There would seem to have been five Middle 
Templars in each family. 
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mew Gosnold, another Middle Templar. To the regret of 
all historians who have desired to describe the events 
which led to the birth of the American nation, the early 
records of the Virginia Company cannot be traced. With 
their aid it might be possible to establish further close 
relationship between members of the Inn and the 
foundation of the infant commonwealth. The existing 
records show that several members held assignments of 
land in Virginia, and that committee meetings of the 
company were held in the Middle Temple. Thomas 
Collett, who was nephew of Nicholas Ferrar, and is 
generally understood to have been assistant-secretary to 
the Virginia Company, lived to be one of the ‘ancient’ 
members of the Inn. He was admitted in 1619, called to 
the Bar November 24, 1626, and made a Bencher November 
5, 1652; and an entry in the Records shows that he was 
still there in 1663. On both sides of the Atlantic, there- 
fore, members of the Inn took a prominent part in the 
‘birth of the American nation.’ No other Inn can claim 
a similar connexion.* 

The extension of the buildings necessitated by the 
growth of the two societies naturally suggested to the 
Benchers that they should be sure of their title to the 
property, upon which had been spent large sums of 
money. Accordingly, application was made to King 
James, whose patent in 1608 confirmed it to them in 
perpetuity for an annual payment by each society of 
10/. per annum. It was commuted in 1676 for the sum 
of 80/. and a life interest to Charles II’s queen. As an 
acknowledgment of the King’s goodwill, the two Inns 
presented to him a gold cup of the present value of about 
35007. It was pawned by Charles I among other plate 
and jewels to an Amsterdam merchant, and does not 
appear to have been redeemed, nor is it known to exist 
in any collection in Holland. The patent is preserved in 
the church in a chest under the Communion table. 

Of the condition of the Inns of Court at this period 
there remains a contemporary record of the highest 
authority. Sir Edward Coket describes the course for the 





* Further evidence in support of this claim was given by the present 
writer in the ‘Green Bag’ for April 1908. 
¢ Proeme to Third Report, pp. xxxv, xxxvili. 
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young student coming from a university to one of the 
eight Inns of Chancery and thence to an Inn of Court. 


‘Each of the Houses of Court consists of Readers above 
twenty ; of Utter Barristers above thrice so many; of young 
gentlemen about the number of eight or nine score, who 
there spend their time in study of law, and in commendable 
exercises fit for gentlemen.’ The Utter Barristers were chosen 
from the mootmen after eight years study or thereabouts. ‘Of 
Utter Barristers, after they have been of that degree twelve 
years at least, are chosen Benchers, or Ancients; of which 
one, that is of the puisne sort, reads yearly in summer vacation 
and is called a single Reader; and one of the Ancients that 
had formerly read, reads in Lent vacation, and is called a 
double Reader; and commonly it is between his first and 
second reading, about nine or ten years... . Of these Readers 
are serjeants elected by the King. ... Of serjeants are by 
the King also constituted the honourable and reverend judges.’ 


The Benchers made orders for the good government of 
the Inn and punished offenders either by fine, by for- 
feiture of their chambers, by putting out of commons, or, 
in extreme cases, by expulsion from the House. The 
Reader was the representative of the Inn for educational 
purposes. Students were obliged to attend his readings 
upon a particular branch of law, which occasionally 
furnished the material for published treatises. But the 
extent of his learning occupies an insignificant place by 
the side of the magnificence of the feast which he was 
expected to give during the period of his reading. 

From the Readers was chosen the Treasurer, who was 
the ‘principall and supreme officer’ in the Inn. The 
control of affairs was at first exercised by Governors, 
but the increase in the financial business necessitated the 
appointment of a separate officer; and naturally, in 
process of time, a large amount of power passed into his 
hands. The post was created at Lincoln’s Inn in 1455, 
but more than a century afterwards Governors were still 
appointed at the Inner Temple. Gray’s Inn appears 
at one time to have had two Treasurers; and at the 
Middle Temple there was an Under-Treasurer who was 
a member but not a Bencher of the Inn. Mr Inderwick 
defines the duties of the Treasurer as follows : 


‘(1) To admit to the Society such as he thought fit; (2) to 
assign chambers to members of the Inn; (8) to collect the 
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pensions or dues and to receive the fines on admissions to 
chambers; (4) to pay the rent to the Lord of St John’s and 
the cost of all repairs done to the chambers, and generally to 
maintain the Inn; (5) to pay all wages and to appoint subor- 
dinate officials; (6) to render yearly an account of his office, 
to be audited by members [? Benchers] of the Inn.’ 


These duties were performed subject, in a greater or less 
degree at the different Inns, to the approval of the 
Benchers. Some Treasurers had more authority than 
others, especially when they were continued in office for 
a period of years instead of retiring at the end of one; 
but a new Treasurer has been chosen each year since the 
seventeenth century. At the present time the office rests 
rather upon customary right than specific enactment. 
As ex-officio chairman of all committees, the Treasurer 
may take an important part in the deliberations and 
work of the society. 

The office of Referee is peculiar to the Middle Temple. 
By deed of Charles Cox, dated September 30, 1637, two 
barristers were to be chosen by the Treasurer, 


‘to be Referees, free mediators, and composers of such differ- 
ences, suits, and demands as shall be voluntarily submitted 
and refer’d by any person whatsoever, to their hearing and 
determination, who are to give attendance in the Common 
Dining Hall of the Middle Temple, two days in every week in 
term time, viz. every Wednesday and Friday from two till 
five o’clock in the afternoon, freely without fee received on 
either side, to hear and do their best endeavours to determine 
all such controversies, suits, and demands as shall be sub- 
mitted unto them.’ 


Each of the Referees received 20/. per annum, derived 
from property in the City called Scales Inn. 

To trace the numerous changes which have taken 
place in the system of legal education since Fortescue’s 
days is beyond the limits of this article; but the orders 
made by the Privy Council and adopted by the Benchers 
in 1614 may be epitomised, as they consolidate the rules 
existing at the time of the patent and form the founda- 
tion of subsequent regulations. On account of ‘the 
great abuse in the lodging and harbouring of ill subjects 
or dangerous persons,’ the Inns were to be searched for 
strangers at regular intervals. ‘For that the societies 
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ought to give a principal example of good government 
in matters of religion, and to be free not only from the 
crime but from the suspicion of ill-affection in that kind,’ 
every gentleman was required to receive Communion 
annually under penalty of expulsion. As these institutions 
were ordained chiefly for the profession of the law, and 
secondarily for the purposes of general education, ‘no 
knight or gentleman, foreigner or discontinuer’ was to 
be admitted to lodge there, so that they might not be 
turned from Hospitia (inns) to Diversoria (taverns). In 
order to preserve the difference between a councillor at 
law, ‘ which is the principal person next unto serjeants 
and judges, . . . and attorneys and solicitors, which are 
but ministerial persons, and of an inferior nature,’ no 
attorney or solicitor was henceforth to be admitted of 
any of the four Houses of Court. Owing to the excessive 
number of lawyers, no Inn was to call to the bar in one 
year more than eight; and, in order that they might be 
sufficiently grounded, none was to practise until he had 
been three years at the bar, ‘except such utter barristers 
that have been readers in some Houses of Chancery.’ The 
requests from distinguished personages to the Benchers 
that their protégés might be called to the bar had helped 
to increase the numbers to an undesirable extent. In 
order that due attention might be given to learning, a 
minimum duration was enforced for the reading, while 
playing and other disorders were to be put down. Finally, 
decency in apparel and due regard for the governing 
authorities were required from the members. 

The first regulation as to the search for strangers was 
especially necessary as the Temple was a place of sanctuary. 
Dissolute and evil-disposed persons obtained entrance by 
surreptitious means, to the annoyance of law-abiding and 
decent people. Their presence was harmful to the young 
students, who, without the assistance of these rough 
characters, were too frequently disposed to riot and 
debauchery. The right of sanctuary was abolished in 
1624; but the Temple and some other ancient places 
were still used as refuges by malefactors and debtors. 
At last, as Lord Macaulay records, the nuisance became 
so great that another Act was passed in 1697 to effect its 
complete suppression. 

Besides granting to the two Inns the property of 
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which they were tenants, the patent also assigned to 
them ‘all that Church, edifices and buildings of the 
Church used for or dedicated to Divine Worship, Prayers 
and celebrating the Sacraments and Sacramentals, com- 
monly called the Temple Church,’ with the condition 
that they should be well and sufficiently maintained by 
the two Inns. The appointment of the Master of the 
Temple was reserved to the Crown; but the two Inns 
alternately choose his assistant, the Reader. It would 
be beyond the present purpose to give a history of the 
church and to describe in detail the building,* but some- 
thing must be said of its condition at the time when it 
came into the possession of the Inns. It was fallen into 
an almost ruinous condition. 


‘The roof was dilapidated; the glass in the windows was 
broken; the venerable monuments of antiquity, and the more 
modern but not less costly and elegant structures of the 
Elizabethan era, unprotected from injury by accident or 
design, had fallen into decay; the pews were rotten, and 
even the iron bars that should have held the windows were 
themselves consumed by rust.’ (‘Inner Temple Records,’ 
Il, XXVii.) 


The surroundings were entirely out of harmony with the 
precincts of a sacred edifice. The Benchers at once 
issued orders for the remedy of this state of affairs. 
The improvement in its condition was to their own 
advantage, as Dugdale tells us that the church ‘all the 
terme time hath in it no more quietnesse than the Pervyse 
of Pawles, by occasion of the confluence and concourse 
of such as are suters in the law.’ 

The increased security of tenure assured by the grant 
of James I was followed by further building. The Inner 
Temple gateway was erected in 1610. The room above 
it is decorated with the arms of Prince Henry, who died 
in 1612, and, having escaped the Fire of London, is now 
preserved to the public use in perpetuity under the care 
of the London County Council. The procedure in the 
erection of new buildings was for a member to obtain 
permission from the Benchers to provide himself with a 
set of chambers at his own cost, as the Inn had no capital 








* Both have been admirably accomplished in ‘The Temple Church,’ by 
T. Henry Baylis, K.C., and ‘The Temple Church,’ by George Worley. 
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fund for the purpose. In return the undertaker was 
allowed to call the building by his own name and to have 
a personal right of occupation for life and a further right 
to nominate a certain number of successors from among 
members of the Society who might become tenants, with- 
out any payment to the Inn. Naturally it was often 
Benchers who were able to carry out these undertakings ; 
but, if they had not their own buildings, it was customary 
for them to be admitted into a set of chambers reserved 
as Bencher’s Chambers, with special rights as to exclusive 
occupation or terms upon which members were entitled 
to joint tenancy. Some of the officers’of the courts, such 
as the Clerk of the Crown Office and the Prothonotary 
of the Common Pleas, had offices in the Temple. In 
addition to the buildings for the members there were 
various stalls and shops, which were allowed by the 
Benchers, but regulated from time to time. 

The increase in the membership of the Inns, combined 
with the prosperity of the period and the general ten- 
dency to indulge in luxury, led to extravagant entertain- 
ments, of which the elaborate masques before the Court 
were perhaps the chief. The proceedings of the Inns do 
not contain any particulars, except as regard the expense, 
which was raised by a levy upon the members. In 
response to a request of Charles I, a masque was pre- 
sented before him by the four Inns, organised by Masters 
of the Bench, which is estimated to have cost more than 
21,000/. Early in the reign of James I the revels within 
the Inns gave place to plays performed by the members 
or professional players. 

The reign of Charles I was not marked by any im- 
portant changes in the constitutions of the Inns or the 
life of their members. The plague frequently interfered 
with their course of study, and sometimes necessitated 
what was practically the removal of the Inn out of town 
to Hertford or St Albans. But the outbreak of civil war 
disorganised the routine. As corporate communities the 
Inns took no part, except on one notable occasion. On 
January 4, 1641, five hundred gentlemen from the Inns 
of Court armed themselves and marched to Whitehall to 
offer their services to the King. On the same day the 
House of Commons appointed commissioners to acquaint 
the Societies 
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‘That this House hath taken notice of the practice of some 
gentlemen, that have endeavoured to engage the gentlemen of 
the Inns of Court... to come down to the Court if they should 
be required: that this House has sent for the gentlemen that 
were with them, as Delinquents; and do believe that their 
crime will prove to be of a high nature.’ 


Individual members took part in the contests in con- 
spicuous positions on both sides. For several years no 
rent was paid to the Exchequer, no salary to any Master 
of the Temple; and there were no commons in the House. 
No treasurer was elected, and no accounts were audited. 
The Inns, left to the care of the few who remained with 
the servants, were invaded by strangers. The property 
suffered ; and it was not until some time after the country 
was sufficiently quiet for the Benchers to resume their 
ordinary procedure that the Inns regained their full 
vitality. In 1653 an attempt was made to impose the 
assessment for the army upon the two Temples. The 
committee found that there was no precedent, as the 
Societies were only supported by contributions from the 
members, and so had no capital or income upon which to 
base an annual payment. They therefore decided that 
the Inns of Court should be treated as other seminaries 
of learning; and Parliament confirmed their decision. 
The proposal in 1657 for a parliamentary enquiry into 
the constitution of the Inns came to nothing. 

The Restoration was even more welcome in the Inns 
of Court than it was generally throughout the country. 
The suppression by the Puritans of the festivities which, 
so to speak, were the elixir of life to the Inns, was re- 
sented ; and it is doubtful whether the Parliamentarian 
orders received loyal compliance. With the return of 
the King the Inns resumed their former customs, with 
an evident intention to make up for lost time. Charles IT 
was frequently present at the feasts and revels of the 
different Inns, sometimes as a guest of the Reader, some- 
times, it would seem, incognito. Dugdale gives an ac- 
count of one such visit, when the King, accompanied by 
the Duke of York, came to the Inner Temple at the 
invitation of the Solicitor-General, Sir Heneage Finch. 
‘Fifty select gentlemen of the Society in their gowns’ 
waited upon them at dinner, accompanied by the music 
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of ‘xxv violins, which continued as long as his Majesty 
stayed.’ At the next Parliament the Duke was called to 
the bar and bench. Even more sumptuous was the enter- 
tainment given at Lincoln’s Inn by the Duke of York’s 
Solicitor-General, Sir Francis Goodericke; on this occa- 
sion the King was again accompanied by the Duke of 
York, together with Prince Rupert, the Dukes of Mon- 
mouth and Richmond, the Earls of Manchester, Bath 
and Anglesey, Viscount Halifax, the Bishop of Ely, Lord 
Newport, Lord Henry Howard, and ‘diverse others of 
great qualitie.’ 

‘Towards the end of dinnar, his Majestie, to doe a tran- 
scendant Honor and grace to the Society, and to expresse his 
most gratious acceptance of theire humble duty and affeccion 
towards him, was pleased to comaund the Book of Admit- 
tances to be brought to him, and with his owne hand entred 
his Royall Name therein, most gratiously condiscending to 
make himselfe a Member thereof, which high and extraordin- 
ary favour was instantly acknowledged by all the members of 
this Society then attending on his Majestie with all possible 
joy, and received with the greatest and most humble ex- 
pressions of gratitude, it being an example not presidented 
by any former King of this Realme.’ 


It is worthy of note that in several instances the royal 
visits pass without mention in the Records of the Inns, 
so that the absence of any entry in the Middle Temple 
or Gray's Inn Records is not conclusive evidence that 
Charles II did not also pay visits to those Inns. John 
Evelyn, who was a member of the former, records several 
sumptuous entertainments; and Roger North, writing of 
Francis North’s Reading feast at that Inn in 1671, says: 


‘I cannot much commend the extravagance of the feasting 
used at these readings; and that of his lordship’s was so 
terrible an example, that I think none hath ventured since to 
read publicly.’ 

He presents the other side of the picture, showing a scene 
of debauchery, tumult, and waste. The prodigality of 
the period may be held accountable for this indulgence ; 
but the Inns of Court may have been led thereby to 
anticipate rather than follow the change in the manners 
of the Court and its entourage, as the cost of the feasts 
wasa serious obstacle in the way of the acceptance of the 
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office of Reader. The revels, in which a mock prince 
held his court, were continued for more than half a 
century. Mr Inderwick states that they ‘ceased, so far 
as there is any record of them in our time, before the 
Commonwealth’; and he quotes Evelyn’s Diary to show 
that they were continued in the Middle Temple. An 
entry, however, in 1697 refers to ‘a riotous and revelling 
Christmas, according to custom,’* in the Inner Temple; 
and the last revels in any Inn of Court are stated to have 
been held in the Inner Temple Hall at Candlemas 1733. 
They were conducted with the ancient ceremonies; and 
among the company was the Prince of Wales incognito. 
In the years following the Restoration, plague fre- 
quently made its appearance in the Temple. The mem- 
bers found safety in flight, with a consequent interrup- 
tion to study and the business of the Societies. The 
Great Fire wrought serious havoc in the Inner Temple, 
but barely touched the buildings of the Middle Temple. 
A committee of Benchers was appointed promptly ‘to 
settle all matters in reference to the rebuilding of the 
Society,’ which was undertaken upon the method previ- 
ously in vogue by individual members bearing the cost 
of erection, and in return receiving certain rights from 
the Benchers. They were to pay no fine on admission 
to the chambers, but to have a grant for three con- 
secutive lives, with power during that period to admit 
thereto, and to receive payment of fines for admission 
from any persons who were members of the Inn, with 
a preferential right to former occupants. The Inn itself 
undertook the rebuilding of the library and the moot- 
chamber beneath. The work was carried out so expe- 
ditiously that within four or five years the whole Inn 
was rebuilt and the members furnished with more sub- 
stantial and healthier residences. Several minor con- 
flagrations occurred within the Temple, but one in 1678 
did almost as much damage in the Middle Temple as the 
Great Fire in the Inner Temple. It lasted from eleven 
o'clock on Sunday night, January 26, to noon on Monday, 
and laid bare a large part of the Inn. One of the 
sufferers was Elias Ashmole, the antiquary, who lost 
a portion of the Tradescant collection. The work of 





* Diary (Dobson’s ed.), iii, 333. + Wynne’s ‘ Eunomus,’ p. 292. 
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rebuilding, so Roger North relates, was the cause of con- 
siderable friction between the members and the Benchers. 
After lengthy negotiations the Society placed themselves 
in the hands of Dr Nicholas Barbon (son of Praise-God 
Barbon), who had been employed in rebuilding the City. 
The troubles of the Benchers were not at an end, for 
after many vicissitudes ‘there was at length a fail (as 
always in Barbon’s affairs), so the House was fain to take 
upon them the winding-up of the matter.’* During the 
Middle Temple fire the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs came 
down with a view to rendering assistance, but his sword 
was borne erect as if he exercised authority in the Temple. 
The assertion of that claim was always a source of con- 
flict, especially on the part of the members of the Inner 
Temple. The ‘leading case,’ so far as it received judicial 
cognisance, occurred in 1669, and is fully recorded by 
Pepys. It had no definite result. A more friendly 
feeling existed between the Corporation and the Middle 
Temple; and on several occasions, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, aldermen and sheriffs were admitted, 
honoris causa, to membership of that Society. 

Between the years 1600 and 1700, practically the whole 
of the Temple, with the exception of the church, was re- 
placed by new buildings. More air and a fresh supply of 
water were the surest safeguards against the ravages 
of the plague, which disappeared at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The stability of the administration 
and ancient procedure of the Inns remained unaffected 
by the external changes. They maintained their ancient 
privileges undisturbed by any additional requirements 
on the part of the Crown or Privy Council, and so ob- 
tained an increased feeling of independence. One thing 
was being abandoned; the costly entertainments to high 
officers of State, which had been carried to extravagant 
dimensions during the century, were recognised to be 
undesirable. Thus the student coming from the univer- 
sity to the Temple in 1700 would find himself called upon 
to pursue much the same kind of life as his predecessor 
in 1600, though his intention, in a greater number of 
instances, would be to continue the study of the law 
instead of departing into some other walk of life. 





* <The Lives of the Norths,’ iii, 60, 
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The materials for a complete record of the eighteenth 
century are not yet available. The published records of 
the Middle Temple stop at 1703, and those of the Inner 
Temple at 1714. There is a singular lack of informa- 
tion from external sources. The impression is that the 
eighteenth century within the Temple was a period of 
torpor or, it may be, of rest, after the gaiety of the 
seventeenth, in preparation for the developments of the 
nineteenth through increased attention to the preliminary 
study for the practice of the law. The deed of partition 
between the two Inns in 1732 suggests that at that period 
they were engaged in imparting methodical arrangement 
to their affairs. In some of the buildings the residents 
on the ground floor were tenants of one Society while 
the occupants of the first floor were tenants of the other ; 
and the absence of any clear division between the two 
entirely accords with what has been suggested above as 
to the process by which they grew from one body to exist- 
ence in separation. 

To the period of the partition deed belongs ‘Master 
Worsley’s Book,’ as it is called, though the authorship is 
doubtful, containing ‘Observations on the Constitution, 
Customs, and Usuage of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple.’ The writer deals fully with a matter 
which was a constant cause of disturbance in the Inn— 
the right of the governing body to regulate its affairs 
without consultation with the members. The ancient 
custom was that the Benchers made orders for the 
government of the Inn; but during the vacations they 
effected a kind of abdication when the members within 
certain prescribed limits were allowed to rule themselves. 
The result was a period of license, when the Lord of 
Misrule held sway. In later days this custom was taken 
more seriously, and constant endeavours were made to 
enforce some order in abrogation of the Masters’ rights, 
to take effect when they had resumed control. Much 
of the trouble which arose in the course of these pro- 
ceedings may be attributed to a lack of restraint on the 
part of a number of high-spirited young men; but in the 
Middle Temple the controversy seems to have been a 
more serious matter. In 1730 the barristers and students 
in ‘Vacation Parliament assembled’ drew up a long 
declaration, in which they asserted that, although the 
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order and government of the Society were lodged in the 
Masters, ‘yet a liberty of proposing such occasionall 
alterations and amendments as the circumstances of 
times and things might render necessary, is and must 
be reserv'd to the other part of the Society in Parliament 
assembled.’ They claimed the right to hold their Parlia- 
ment at any time, as there were always matters calling 
for attention; while the Masters said that the junior 
members were not entitled to confer together or make 
representations to them except in regard to matters 
arising during vacation. The official who compiled the 
book supplies a long answer to the petition which the 
Masters of the Bench had already provided in reply to 
a similar agitation in 1630. The book also gives an 
account of the call of the Serjeants in Easter term 1736, 
showing that the ancient ceremonies were still in force. 
The visit of the King of Denmark to the Temple on 
September 23, 1768, is an example of the continuance of 
the traditional hospitality of the Inns. He was welcomed 
by the Benchers of both Societies on his arrival by water 
to lunch in the Middle Temple Hall, en route to a recep- 
tion at the Mansion House. 

During the closing years of the eighteenth century 
the names of young students coming from the possessions 
of Great Britain across the seas are found upon the 
admission books of the Inns of Court. In particular, the 
Middle Temple included among its members men destined 
to take a leading share in the separation of the States of 
America from the mother-country. The Middle Temple 
is represented by five signatories to the Declaration of 
Independence, including the four representatives of South 
Carolina. Edward Rutledge, afterwards Governor of that 
State, and Thomas Lynch were admitted to the Inn in 
1767. Thomas Heyward, who became a judge, and 
Arthur Midleton were entered ten years before. The 
fifth Middle Templar, Thomas McKean, signed the Declara- 
tion as one of the Delaware representatives. He is said 
to have written the Constitution of his State in one night. 
Although President of Delaware, McKean resided in 
Pennsylvania, and was appointed first Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court on July 28, 1777. He held the office 
until he was elected Governor of the State in 1799. 

Even more distinguished was the career of John 
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Rutledge, Edward’s eldest brother, who was admitted to 
membership of the Middle Temple on October 11, 1754, 
and was called to the bar on February 8, 1760. In the 
following year he returned to South Carolina. At the 
age of twenty-two he began to practise and was soon 
successful. Chosen at the age of twenty-six to represent 
his State, his forensic abilities enabled him, although the 
youngest member of Congress, to take the same prominent 
position in the Senate House as he had held in the courts. 
Rutledge is believed to have drafted the greater part of 
the Constitution of South Carolina. Under it he became 
first President of the General Assembly and Commander- 
in-Chief. In the latter capacity he was required for a 
time to set aside peaceful pursuits, and displayed his 
versatility by his courage and activity upon the field of 
battle. On the termination of his executive duties he 
was again elected a Member of Congress in 1782. After 
two years’ strenuous service for his country, Rutledge 
became judge of the South Carolina Court of Chancery. 
Seven years later, upon the reorganisation of the courts 
of law, he was made Chief Justice. Finally, Rutledge 
was chosen to be chairman of the committee of five who 
drafted the first Constitution of the United States, and, 
upon the resignation of John Jay, was nominated by 
Washington to be the second Chief Justice. Thus the 
legal knowledge which he had acquired during five years 
study at the Middle Temple was the basis of his remark- 
able contribution to the advancement of his country, and 
the mainstay of his whole career. 

The nineteenth century was marked by the resumption 
of royal visits to the Inns of Court. The published records 
of Lincoln’s Inn close with the opening of the new Hall 
and Library by Queen Victoria on October 30, 1845. The 
address presented to her Majesty on that occasion referred 
to the fact that ‘nearly two centuries have passed away 
since the Inns of Court were so honoured by the presence 
of the Reigning Prince ’—a reference to the visit paid by 
Charles II in 1672. On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
visit, the Prince Consort, who had studied English law 
under the direction of Mr William Selwyn, was admitted 
and elected a Bencher of the Inn. Sixteen years later, 
when the Prince of Wales (now his Majesty the King) 
visited the Middle Temple for a similar purpose, he was 
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admitted to membership, called to the Bar, and elected a 
Bencher. Prince Christian was made a Bencher of the 
Inner Temple at the opening of the new hall in 1870. 
His Majesty served the office of Treasurer of the Middle 
Temple in 1887, and is now the senior Bencher. 

The rise and development of subsidiary organisations 
during the last century have overshadowed the position 
of the Inns of Court, but the ultimate authority remains 
with the Benchers. A board of examiners tests the 
capacities of a candidate who has not a university or 
similar qualification; but the Inn of Court requires 
satisfactory credentials before he can be admitted as a 
member after passing the test. No one can compel them 
to admit a student, just as no one can question the re- 
jection of a student by the authorities of a university. 
Although the Benchers of the four Inns have delegated 
the duty of examining the educational qualifications of the 
candidates for admission to the Bar to the Council of Legal 
Education, constituted in 1852, they decide all other 
questions relating to their fitness. The rules as to the 
admission of students, the mode of keeping terms, the 
education and examination, the calling of students to the 
Bar, and taking out of certificates to practise under the 
Bar, are contained in the consolidated regulations of the 
four Inns of Court. The pursuit of certain occupations 
is regarded as incompatible with the practice of the law. 

In matters of professional conduct minor jurisdiction 
is exercised by the circuit-mess, which was originally formed 
for the social purpose of dining by the barristers practising 
on a circuit. Similarly, there are organisations attached 
to quarter sessions. The chief authority in matters of 
legal etiquette and professional conduct is the General 
Council of the Bar, which, in 1894, succeeded the Bar 
Committee constituted in 1883. It is supported by the 
four Inns of Court, who are directly represented by sixteen 
members. It possesses no direct disciplinary powers, and 
its rules are only matters of etiquette and not of law. 
Its rulings have the support of the profession, but are 
not binding outside it. The Council is recognised as the 
representative of the Bar by the judges and Legislature. 
It is always ready to afford guidance to barristers in their 
relations with solicitors and clients or their status in the 
courts; but any incident requiring disciplinary con- 
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sideration, even if it occurs in the courts, is referred to 
the Benchers of the Inn by whom the offending barrister 
was called to the Bar. 

On November 2, 1903, the King of England, for the 
first time in his right as a Bencher and not as an invited 
guest, took his place at the Bench table on Grand Night. 
Another event, unique in the annals of the Inns of 
Court, occurred at the Middle Temple during the present 
century. On May 9, 1905, Mr Joseph Choate became 
an honorary Bencher upon his resignation of the post of 
American ambassador at the Court of St James. British 
subjects had previously been admitted to that honour in 
the persons of Lord Ashbourne and Sir Edmund Barton 
at Gray’s Inn, and Lord Robertson at the Middle Temple ; 
but no non-British subject had ever before been received 
into the governing body of an Inn of Court. The asso- 
ciation of the Middle Temple with the establishment of 
sound government in the American Commonwealth and 
the admission to membership of the representatives 
of another great Republic—the Venetian ambassadors, 
Antonio Foscarini and Pietro Mocenigo, became members 
in 1614 and 1617 respectively—afforded some reason for 
this departure from precedent. The action of the Benchers 
was cordially appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and has been reciprocated by the admission of Mr Bryce 
to membership of the American Bar Association. These 
incidents in the recent history of the Inns show that the 
words of King James’ patent have received an extended 
application in the course of time. Whatever may be 
the differences in the practice of the courts or the 
qualifications of members of the Bars of the States of 
America and Australia, the Dominions of Canada and 
New Zealand, the colonies of South Africa and the West 
Indies, they all recognise their common ancestry in the 
four Inns of Court, and regard the standard of sound 
justice and true liberty upheld by their members as the 
model for their own professional lives and conduct. 


C. E. A. BEDWELL. 
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Art. V—VAGRANTS, BEGGARS, AND TRAMPS. 


1. Report of the Departmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1906. 
[Cd. 2852.] 

2. The Book of Vagabonds and Beggars (Liber Vagatorum). 
Kdited by Martin Luther in the year 1528; now first 
translated into English, with introduction and notes. 
By J. C. Hotten. London: Hotten, 1860. 

. Vagabondiana. By John Thomas Smith. London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1874. 

. A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy. By C. J. 
Ribton-Turner. London: Chapman and Hall, 1887. 

5. Crime ; its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gordon Rylands. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1889. 

. English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages. By J. J. 
Jusserand. London: Fisher Unwin, 1890. 

. The Autobiography of a Super-tramp. By W.H. Davies. 
With a preface by Bernard Shaw. London; Fifield, 
1908. 

And other works, Reports, and State Papers. 


INTEREST in vagrants and mendicants is universal, for 
they have existed in all civilisations, ancient and modern ; 
their suppression has taxed the ingenuity of legislators in 
England for twelve hundred years; and moralist, satirist, 
poet, dramatist, and novelist have dwelt upon them, with 
affection or dislike, in the literature of all the chief 
countries in Europe. Like some other survivals of 
antiquity, they are more picturesque than desirable 
members of society; but they are no longer a danger 
to it. The evils arising from the many thousand parasites 
—beggars, tramps, and wastrels who are still distributed 
throughout the land, although many and serious, are by 
no means so detrimental to the community as they were 
in past generations. The general advance of civilisation, 
the extension of education, philanthropic effort, and other 
causes have been far more effective in checking the evils 
of vagrancy in modern times than any direct legislation 
of a penal kind. 

Though theoretically the social system in Anglo-Saxon 
times in England admitted of no vagrancy, yet from 
various causes it existed, and many laws were passed 
by Saxon monarchs to prevent wanderers and fugitives 
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roaming the country; while the Church taught the 
exercise of charity and almsgiving to the homeless poor. 
Slavery and the usual brutality arising from it, incursions 
by hostile neighbouring tribes, bad seasons or plague 
among cattle, inability to work from failing health and 
age—such were among the causes which sent many on a 
wayfaring life. The criminal fled to the woods and roads ; 
and there has never been a time when men did not wander 
from a desire for change, a desire to flee from the 
monotony of mere existence. There is a fever in the blood 
which drives men to wander, affecting rich and poor 
alike; and this is a factor which no legislation can ever 
entirely eliminate in dealing with the true vagrant class. 
Whatever poetry is in the vagabond lies here, and it is 
this that gives him a place in the literature of all ages. 

Under the Conqueror and his sons most of the causes 
which led to vagrancy remained as in Saxon times, some 
indeed becoming intensified under Norman rule. The 
Forest Laws pressed on the people with terrible severity. 
Vast areas were converted into game preserves, and 
harsh restrictions increased the natural enmity between 
the vanquished and the conquerors. Bands of men 
roamed the woods and forests killing the game and 
drifting into highway robbery, the natural result of 
living in open defiance of laws whose penalty was death. 
The civil wars of Stephen’s reign filled the cup of misery 
to the brim for the poor. Similar evils resulted from 
the tyrannical rule of John; and the Barons’ War in the 
reign of Henry III filled the land with beggars, vagabonds, 
and robbers—even knights and esquires taking to high- 
way robbery, as the Act of Concord testifies (1266). 

The gradual disappearance of villenage, by loosen- 
ing the ties that bound the labourer to the land, gave a 
great impulse to vagrancy. But the first great general 
release from all such servitude resulted from the Black 
Death of 1348. The land over large areas lay untilled 
while crops rotted in the cultivated ground ; wages rose 
with the increased demand for labour, and the farmers 
were unable or unwilling to pay what was asked. The 
labourers took to the road to sell their service to the 
highest bidder, or to idle as they wished. The idler 
became the sturdy beggar who would neither reap nor 
sow as long as he could otherwise live. A royal ordin- 
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ance was framed in 1349 (ultimately embodied in the 
Statute of Labourers passed by Parliament) making 
labour compulsory, regulating wages, and reducing them 
to the old standard. But the spirit of independence grew 
stronger day by day and the struggle more bitter between 
the peasant and the rich, so that even branding with a 
red-hot iron on the forehead was added to the other 
penalties. But it was impossible to enforce these ordin- 
ances; labour had to be got, and the employers were 
willing to evade the statutes to get work done. The 
reign of Richard II saw the climax of the economic 
struggle in the Peasant’s Revolt. Statute followed statute 
after his accession; stocks were repaired and put up 
everywhere; and permission to move about had to be 
obtained from the justices, with a document stating the 
cause of a man’s journey and the date of his return. But 
in 1383 an ordinance of the king declared that ‘feitors 
(idlers) and vagrants’ were more abundant than at any 
previous time. The wayfarer without a written permit 
was now rendered subject to imprisonment. Poor 
scholars, on going to or coming from the university, or 
on pilgrimage, required a permit from the chancellor, 
without which they were liable to a penalty under 
statute 12 of Richard II. The poor begging scholar lingered 
in Ireland down to modern times; and stories are told of 
him among the peasantry at the present day. 

The ‘Coming of the Friars’ had a very important 
influence on the wayfaring life of the Middle Ages. 
Taking poverty as their bride, as did St Francis, the 
begging friars existed on the alms of the poor; and thus 
the Church openly gave its approval to vagrancy. But 
soon afterwards the mendicants began to adopt other 
means of making money. ‘ Thei becomen pedleris, berynge 
knyves, pursis, pynnys and girdlis and spices and sylk 
and precious pellure and favouris for wymmen. A class 
of pseudo-monks also arose and tramped the country 
with their wives or concubines, practising the greatest 
irregularities and giving great scandal to Church and 
State. The regular orders called them ‘beg-hards,’ and 
these sturdy beggars, ‘legitimate sons of belial,’ were 
denounced with the greatest severity at home and 
abroad. ‘We do not deny,’ says Conrade, the Bernar- 
dine monk, to the innkeeper in Erasmus’s brilliant col- 
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loquy, ‘but sometimes wolves, foxes, and apes are clothed 
with this habit’; and nowhere has the argument been 
better put, ‘that the same garment covers many honest 
men. Against the mischief arising from ecclesiastical 
mendicancy, and the abuses of the Church generally, the 
literature of Europe teems with satire. Chaucer’s com- 
pany of pilgrims includes the richly-clad monk with 
horse and greyhounds, the wanton and merry begging 
friar, the rascally pardoner and sompnour—all excellent 
subjects for satire as they wend their way to Canterbury 
to solicit heaven’s grace; and they need it. 

Of the great forces tending to break up social order 
and lower the condition of the poorer classes, Chaucer 
tells us little; he lived in a world apart; democratic 
tendencies did not touch him. But Piers Plowman, being 
a man of the people, and living among them, hears their 
ery of suffering and sorrow; he sees the evils, social, 
political, and ecclesiastical, of his time, and describes all 
with a burning sense of shame and indignation, denounc- 
ing, in a white heat of passion at times, the scheming 
rogues and vagabonds who thrive upon the charitable 
and abuse their good nature, but turning with the 
tenderest note of pity to the poor, the infirm, and the 
oppressed. The number of vagrants on the highways at 
this period was very great. Minstrels, pedlars, herbalists, 
and quacks were always on the road; there were the 
four orders of mendicant friars, the pseudo-monks, the 
pilgrims to the various shrines—especially Walsingham 
and Canterbury—and the usual throng of labourers, 
tramps, beggars, and robbers. Piers Plowman sees this 
‘Vanity Fair and describes it with all the finished detail 
of a Dutch painter. 


‘Beggars go fast about till their bags and their bellies are 
crammed to the brim. Lying for food, they fight at the ale- 
house and go to bed in gluttony; they rise with ribaldry, 
these robber knaves. Pilgrims and palmers ply together to 
seek St James and saints at Rome, and have leave to tell lies 
all their life-time after. Heaps of hermits with hooked staffs 
go to Walsingham with their wenches; great long lubbers, 
loath to work. All the four orders of the friars are preaching 
to the people and glozing the gospel for profit of their bellies. 
These lewd hermits look pleasant to get men’s alms in hope 
to sit at even by the hot coals with legs unbound and open at 
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ease resting and roasting themselves, drinking deep until they 
drag themselves to bed.’ 


As for the beggars generally—brew-houses are their 
churches ; they hold to no law. Some break the back and 
others some bone of their children, and go begging with 
them ever after. 


‘There arn mo mis-shapen among such beggers 
Than of meny other men that on this molde walken.’ 


The maiming and injuring of children for the purpose of 
appealing to the pity’of the public, giving them, as it was 
shockingly called, ‘the arms and legs of the Almighty,’ is 
a custom that has been practised for centuries, and is not 
unknown in our own day. Barclay’s ‘Ship of Fools’ 
(1508) tells the same tale as Piers Plowman : 


‘Manglynge their facys, brekynge theyr bonys 
To stere the people to pety that passe by.’ 


Spiders and beetles were often enclosed in a cockle-shell, 
which was placed to the eye of the child and held in 
position by a bandage. The child suffered torture and 
was often blinded by the cruel process. Reynolds de- 
scribes this abomination in the ‘ Mysteries of London,’ as 
occurring in his day; and it is but a few years ago that a 
woman was sentenced in Paris for this crime. 

The evils of vagrancy were not lessened in England 
during the reigns of the kings of the houses of Lancaster 
and York; and the Wars of the Roses only intensified the 
social disorder of that age of bloodshed. Vagabondage 
of the worst kind was at times rampant, and the rabble 
band of Jack Cade was able to keep the king’s forces at 
bay for six weeks; while the soldiers returning from 
France after Pecquigny plundered their countrymen to 
compensate for the plunder denied them by the Peace. 

All through the Middle Ages vagrancy was general in 
the principal countries in Europe, and begging as a trade 
was thoroughly organised. Some of the ablest pens in 
all literature have described its advantages from the 
beggar’s point of view. Irides, in Erasmus’s ‘ Beggar’s 
Colloquy,’ says: 

‘We have more liberty than any King upon earth; we live 
secure in peace or war; we are not pressed for soldiers nor 
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taxes; if we commit anything that is illegal who will sue us 
beggars ; the common people are afraid to offend us, out of a 
certain source of reverence as being consecrated to God.’ 


The song in Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘Beggar's Bush’ 
re-echoes these sentiments. 


‘Cast our caps and cares away, 
This is beggars’ holiday. .. . 
Be it peace, or be it war, 
Here at liberty we are, 
And enjoy our ease and rest; 
To the field we are not pressed... . 


When the subsidy’s increas’d, 
We are not a penny sess’d ; 
Nor will any go to law 

With a beggar for a straw, 
All which happiness, he brags, 
He doth owe unto his rags.’ 


Aleman, in his ‘Life of Guzman d’Alfarache,’ says, ‘The 
life of a beggar is a delicacy without bone, an uninter- 
rupted stream of pleasure, an employment free from care 


and full of recreation.’ The medieval attitude of mind 
towards the beggar is well put in ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth’ by Cul de Jatte, one of the raciest rascals in 
all the vagrant train in English literature: 


‘Why, beggary was an ancient and most honourable mystery. 
What did holy monks and bishops and kings when they 
would win heaven’s smile? Why, wash the feet of beggars, 
those favourites of the Saints. . . . That foot was washed by 
the greatest king alive, Louis of France, the last Holy Thurs- 
day that was; and the next day, Friday, clapped in the 
stocks by the warden of a petty hamlet.’ 


Gerard’s letter telling of his days with Cul de Jatte gives 
a strikingly realistic description of mendicity in the 
Middle Ages. Of the life of the modern vagrant it would 
be hard to find a more vivid and entertaining picture 
than that given by Mr Davies in his ‘ Autobiography.’ 
Told in a style which is admirable for its unaffected 
matter-of-fact simplicity, Mr Davies’ adventures on the 
highways and railroads, and in the prisons and work- 
houses of the United States, whether really autobio- 
graphical or not, form a story full of novelty and interest, 
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and make the unconventional reader feel that there are 
many lives less enjoyable than that of the professional 
beggar, at any rate while youth and health are on his side. 

In France, beggars from an early period committed 
gross atrocities and practised every kind of fraud and 
villainy. They assumed a regular form of government, 
elected a king, framed a fixed code of laws, talked a 
language peculiar to themselves, and became a menace 
to the peace and welfare of society. Their frauds, 
rapacity, and crime seem to have outvied the deeds of 
their brother rascals in England; and the legislation of 
France in the Middle Ages ran on the same lines as 
that in this country, with a view to meet similar evils. 
They called their king Coesre, an impudent assumption 
of the name of the great Persian monarch. His royal 
robes were made from one thousand rags of all colours ; 
he held a yearly council, received reports and tributes 
from his subjects, and administered justice amongst 
them. Many of the mendicants were runaway scholars 
like Pierre Gringoire, and lapsed clerics, who taught 
the novices the argot language, and performed other 
duties which exempted them from paying tribute. The 
whole kingdom of beggars was divided into an elaborate 
series of tribes, each having its special kind of begging 
to pursue and known by a special designation. Relegated 
to the Cours des Miracles, they were a dangerous pest 
to the city of Paris, their quarter becoming, like the 
Alsatia of London, one into which officers of justice 
seldom entered, and where the law of the land was little 
feared. Victor Hugo has powerfully portrayed the one 
and Walter Scott, in lighter colours, the other ; and both 
probably owe something to ‘ Rinconete and Cortadillo,’ 
one of the ‘exemplary’ novels of Cervantes. Here Moni- 
podio rules over a hornets’ nest of swaggering ruffians 
in Seville; and the reader’s wonder is divided between 
the business-like arrangement of their criminal deeds 
and their impious, but apparently sincere, profession of 
religion. 

Human credulity has always made it possible for the 
mendicant and knave to thrive; and, as we read of the 
gross impostures successfully practised at the beginning 
of the Renaissance, we wonder how people could be 
deceived by them. Yet who is there who has not been 
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imposed upon by the specious letter-writer, the framer 
of the scheming circular, the benevolent or religious 
impostor? There is an extraordinary similarity between 
the practices of the beggars and vagrants at home and 
abroad in the Middle Ages. Skin diseases, inflammation 
and ulcers were counterfeited by the juice of plants, a 
mixture of lard and blood, and other nasty devices; 
they disguised themselves with patches, bandages, plasters 
and crutches so as not to be known from day to day 
in the same place; they paraded as maimed soldiers 
from the wars ; they showed forged certificates of having 
been bitten by wolves or dogs, or having escaped from 
the prisons or galleys of the infidel Turk ; they posed as 
dropsical or otherwise diseased; women padded them- 
selves to appear as if with child, or begged with a child 
at breast and another carried at back or side; they 
counterfeited the demoniac or epileptic by feigned fits 
and soap in the mouth to create froth, inflicting wounds 
as proof of sincerity; others stood almost naked in 
public places pretending extreme want and starvation, 
like the ‘shivering Jimmies’ of a later time; and so on, 
through a long list, with the vendors of worthless 
medicines, the dealers in magic, the interpreters of 
dreams, the finders of treasures, and the never-ending 
sellers of the secret of converting base metal into gold. 

The wandering minstrel, originally highly honoured 
in court and hall, gradually lost caste, and by the. later 
Middle Ages had sunk to the level of the mendicant 
and was legislated for as such. Phillip Stubbes, in his 
‘Anatomy of Abuses,’ rails at 


‘such drunken sockets and bawdye parasits as range the 
countreyes, ryming and singing of uncleane corrupt and filthie 
songs in tavernes, ale-houses, innes, and other publique as- 
semblies,’ 


The herbalist, the quack, the diviner and reader of stars, 
times, and seasons have always thriven on human cre- 
dulity. The quack’s powders, pills, plasters, and draughts 
were mostly made of harmless ingredients; but some- 
times the knave’s imagination ran riot and they became 
a very hell-broth from a witch’s cauldron. With ready 
wit, unblushing effrontery, and audacious lying he pushed 
his nostrums on a gulled public. Ben Jonson has drawn 
Vol. 209.—No. 417 2E 
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a finished picture of him in Volpone’s impersonation, ‘ the 
Fox,’ selling powders that preserved the beauty of Venus 
and Helen, specimens of which had been specially brought 
to him from Troy. Another rascal, Subtle, ‘the Al- 
chemist,’ no doubt drawn from the life, lets us into some 
of the secrets of his compounds. 


‘Man’s blood, hair o’ the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds and 
clay, powder of bones, scalings of iron, glass, and worlds of 
other strange ingredients, would burst a man to name.’ 


The ‘Liber Vagatorum, to which Luther wrote a 
preface, a most interesting little work, and the first of its 
kind on the subject in Europe, gives a spirited account of 
the beggars and vagrants that infested Germany at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and also a glossary of 
the vagrants’ language, which has its own special interest. 
Charles Reade must have used it, and also Dekker’s 
pamphlets, in drawing the character of Cul de Jatte. The 
touch of sanctity attaching to beggars was fostered by 
custom. Their feet were washed on great occasions by 
kings and ecclesiastics ; and in return for the alms which 
they received they would fast on All Saints’ Day, the 
beggars’ jubilee, and pray for the givers or their relatives. 
To this custom, which was called ‘souling,’ Shakespeare 
refers in the words, ‘to speak puling like a beggar at 
Hallowmas. The distribution of soul-cakes on this day 
in rural districts long remained a survival of the old 
begging custom. 

The beggars, vagrants, and general rascality of the 
city of London congregated, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, 


‘In the Berbycan and in Turmyll strete, 
In Houndesdyche and behynd the Flete,’ 


to quote from an interesting poem of the period, ‘The 
Hye Way to the Spyttel Hous’ (circa 1535). This was 
the old St Bartholomew’s hospital, founded by Rahere 
in the reign of Henry I. The district retained its evil 
notoriety for a century at least as the resort of beggars, 
vagabonds, thieves, and other abandoned wretches. Turn- 
bull Street had an evil notoriety in Shakespearean litera- 
ture ; but it was not until the reign of Queen Anne that 
the purlieus of St Giles’ achieved unenviable distinction 
from such inhabitants. ‘The Hye Way to the Spyttel 
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Hous,’ which gives the earliest examples of beggars’ argot 
to be found in any English work, describes the crowd of 
‘myghty lubbers’ that went on the streets and highways 
daily to public places like Westminster and St Paul's, to 
fairs and markets, making their way on stilts and crutches 
with limbs tied up, counterfeiting diseases, exposing 
false sores, and the many other devices already detailed. 
‘These dysceyts they use worse than ony devyll.’ Their 
methods of appeal varied according to circumstances 
person, and place, and were carefully prepared before- 
hand. Guzman d’Alfarache describes his instruction in 
this respect in Rome, and gives also the statutes of the 
kingdom of beggars in that city. The different national 
modes of asking alms are described as follows : 


‘The Germans beg by singing and in troops, the French by 
their praying, the Flemings by their respectful bowings, the 
Bohemians by fortune-telling, the Portuguese by their crying, 
the Italians by long harangues, the English by abusing, and 
the Spaniards by their haughty growlings.’ 


This touch of English character in the mendicant class, 
proverbial in ‘ beggars’ abuse,’ is interesting when found 
so far back as the end of the sixteenth century, and so 
far afield as Spain. 

Vagrancy and begging assumed serious proportions in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The causes were many. Simon 
Fish, in his ‘Supplicacyon for the Beggars’ (1529), boldly 
attributes the evil state of things to the heavy burden of 
the Church, half the wealth of the country going into its 
hands. The burden lay in its vast estates; the tithes on 
kind and wages; the probates and masses ; the fees for 
burial, confessions, absolutions, blessings of churches, 
altars and bells; the exactions of pardoners and sum- 
moners ; and the pence given to begging friars, estimated 
at twenty pence yearly per household—a mighty total it 
must have been when all told. Some 50,000 members of 
communities were turned out by the suppression of the 
monasteries, large numbers of whom went into vagrancy ; 
and the general condition of things grew rather worse 
than better. Another ‘Supplication of the poore Com- 
mons’ (1546) says: 

‘Then had they hospitals and almshouses to be lodged in, but 


now they lie and starve in the streets. Then was their 
2E2 
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number great, but now much greater ; and no marvel, for there 
is, instead of these sturdy beggars, crept in a sturdy sort of 
extortioners.’ 
The trade of the country was increasing; but rents rose, 
wealth was ill distributed, and the personal extravagance 
and indulgence in dress and show, after the example set 
by the king, caused a cruel waste of money. The gradual 
enclosure of the commons and consequent evictions threw 
many out on-the road to sink or swim in the general 
stream of vagrancy. The condition of the people baffled 
the court. ‘If you donot remedy the evils which produce 
thieves,’ wrote Sir Thomas More, ‘ the rigorous execution 
of justice in punishing thieves will be in vain ’—a truth as 
clear as crystal, and as clearly neglected all down the ages. 

The tendency to convert arable land into pasture was 
considered conducive to idle and vagabond habits; a 
law was passed in 1534 to prevent this, and no owner of 
land was permitted to have more than 2000 sheep, under 
a penalty of 3s. 4d. per sheep above that number. Like 
all sumptuary laws it was ineffectual; for about sixteen 
years later another supplication was printed, ‘The Decaye 
of England by the great Multitude of Sheepe,’ in which 
the writer pleads with great force for the breaking up of 
the grass lands in the eastern counties to give occupation 
and more food, for want of which the people were driven 
to beg or steal. The Irish cattle-driving question is not 
new; over three and a half centuries ago England had to 
face it, and failed to do so by legislation. By an Act of 
1530, licenses were granted to the aged poor and impotent 
persons to beg within strictly defined areas, Able-bodied 
or ‘sturdy’ beggars were to be tied naked at a cart-tail 
and whipped through the town until the blood flowed, 
and then domiciled for three years. Scholars of uni- 
versities begging without permits were to be whipped in 
a similar manner ; and pardoners, proctors, cheats, quacks, 
palmists, players of unlawful games, and actors of for- 
bidden plays were to be whipped for two days, with 
mutilation of ears and the pillory for second offences. 
Harrison tells us that during the reign of Henry VIII 
the number of street vagabonds and thieves, petty and 
great, who were hanged was 72,000. 

On her accession Elizabeth was brought face to face 
with the general discontent of the lower classes; and a 
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vagrant train, whose number it was then impossible to 
estimate, of sturdy beggars, dangerous vagabonds, thieves, 
cutpurses and drawlatches, wandered up and down the 
land addicted to every vice and villainy. In 1569 a general 
search was ordered throughout the kingdom; and 13,000 
vagrants and rogues, ‘masterful men,’ were arrested. 
London adopted severe measures of repression; and all 
the sick, diseased, impotent persons and children were sent 
to hospitals. The State papers show that stocks and 
whipping were generally applied. Nevertheless, the en- 
closure of the commons and the clearing of woods and 
forests went steadily on, with the consequent evictions ; 
and the discontent was great in many places. The in- 
habitants lived under a system of terror from the 
sturdy vagabonds who robbed, plundered, and fired 
dwellings. The repressive measures of Henry’s reign 
were enforced with rigid severity, and many a ‘doxy’ 
had had half a dozen husbands who successively adorned 
a gallows. In 1562 and again in 1572 attempts were 
made to deal with the indigent and disabled poor by 
local machinery. Convicted vagabonds and rogues were, 
as Harrison puts it, ‘ to be greevouslie whipped and burned 
through the gristle of the right eare, with an hot iron of 
the compasse of an inch about.’* A second offence was 
felony; and for the third the punishment was death 
without benefit of clergy. Houses of correction were 
established for offenders who were whipped on entering ; 
and, if they proved recalcitrant, they got the lash again, 
were put in irons, and given hard labour on restricted 
diet. Jonson’s ‘Bartholomew Fair, which, perhaps with 
the exception of Richard Brome’s ‘ Jovial Crew, or the 
Merry Beggars,’ introduces us to more vagabond rascality 
and knavery than any other drama in English literature, 
shows that punishment was genuine in them. 


‘Ursula. You know where you were taw’d lately; both 
lash’d and splash’d you were in Bridewell. 

‘Alice. Ay, by the same token you rid that week, and 
broke out the bottom of the cart, night-tub!’ 


Stow tells us that in 1581 as many as 100 were taken 
in a night; the suburbs were not safe even in daytime. 





* * Description of England,’ book ii, chap. x, 
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The Queen was menaced one evening in Islington ; and 
by next day sixty-four persons were arrested. The 
number of thieves and vagabonds hanged yearly at this 
time, according to Harrison, averaged from 300 to 400, 
about a fifth of the number in Henry VIII's time, accord- 
ing to the same authority. 

Elizabethan literature teems with references to the 
beggars, vagrants, cheats, drabs, knaves, and rogues that 
infested the country and were such a pest to all law- 
abiding and industrious citizens. How well Shakespeare 
knew those parasites is not only attested by many 
allusions, but by his drawing from the vagrant train some 
of his best characters. Edgar, in his assumption of the 
character of Tom o’ Bedlam; Autolycus, typical of a 
universal class; Christopher Sly, pedlar, bearward, and 
tinker; and the ruffian band that followed Falstaff—all 
show the dramatist’s intimate knowledge of those ‘vagrom 
men, concerning whom Dogberry gives orders according 
to strict statute law. The condition of lunatics at the 
time, and for many generations after, was pitiful in the 
extreme. Bedlam, poor and overcrowded, was incapable 
of providing for London alone, and many poor creatures, 
more or less harmless, were licensed to roam the country 
and exist on charity. They wore an iron ring on the arm, 
and a horn from which they drank hung suspended round 
the neck ; they carried a long staff and were sometimes 
clad in a most fantastic costume, being decorated with 
feathers, ribbons, and coloured patches. The result of 
course was that the public was grossly imposed upon by 
pretended lunatics, who were known as ‘Abram men,’ 
from which came the phrase ‘to sham Abraham’; and 
so clever were the impersonations that they deceived the 
most experienced people. They approached a village or 
house in lunatic fashion, wildly whooping, dancing or 
capering about, and delivered a fantastic appeal or a 
crying, whining request as suited the occasion. They 
often terrified women and children, who were glad to get 
rid of them on any terms; and, being looked upon as 
afflicted of heaven through no fault of their own, they 
received, as a rule, generous treatment. 

Of the many books dealing with the vagrants, cheats, 
and rogues of the period, the most remarkable is Har- 
man’s ‘ Caveat or Warning for Common Cursetors val- 
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garely called Vagabones.’ He was plagiarised in the most 
barefaced manner by writers in his own day, notably 
by Dekker, and subsequently by many others. Disraeli 
seems not to have known his work, but now it is acces- 
sible to all readers in the New Shakespearean Society’s 
publication. The book isa classic on Elizabethan rascality ; 
and there is little to be known of ‘ these rowsey, ragged 
rabblement of rakehelles,’ as the author calls them, that 
he does not tell. Harman was a justice of the peace in 
Kent, and for many years devoted himself to the study 
of this confraternity. He punished them severely at 
times, and enforced the law with strict justice and im- 
partiality. He made friends with the rabblement of both 
sexes, and by a judicious extension of leniency, when not 
much was at stake, he wormed their strange experiences 
from them until he became a mine of information on 
their orders, manners and customs, deceitful practices, 
general rascality and slang, of which he gives us the first 
vocabulary in English. The book is a model of its kind, 
for the author lightens, with tales and illustrations, the 
description of the twenty-three classes of vagrant rascals 
then ‘existing, which makes us live again with the elder 
brotherhood of our own day—those who pick pockets, 
counterfeit coin, forge certificates, tempt servants to 
pilfer for ribbons and pinchbeck jewellery, assume rela- 
tionship, beg for the price of a coffin to bury a wife or 
husband, and practise all the other tricks with which 
mankind, down through many centuries to the present 
day, have been familiar in most European countries. 

The reign of James I saw no improvement in vagrancy ; 
new Orders in Council were made, and the old whippings, 
brandings, and hangings went on as before. The over- 
crowding of London from the rural districts, and the 
consequent mendicity, gave rise to many regulations, 
while an attempt was made to rid it of wastrels by a 
plantation scheme in Virginia, but it failed in 1622. Sir 
Matthew Hale points out that the spread of beggary was 
due ‘ to the leaving it to the care of every parish to main- 
tain their own poor only.’ Not one justice in twenty, 
he says, enforced the law of sending the beggars back 
to their own parish; the officials brought them to the 
borders of the adjoining parish and left them there. 
Act followed Act in a monotonous procession all through 
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the eighteenth century, but nothing seemed to check 
the supply of beggars, tramps, and rogues that swarmed 
over the country. London grew worse as its population 
increased ; and no one was safe from the depredations of 
the vagabonds and robbers that infested the capital. The 
highwaymen robbed openly on Hounslow Heath, while 
the lurking thief, scheming as a whining beggar, levelled 
the passer-by at Lincoln’s Inn with a blow of his crutch, 
and then robbed him, as Gay describes in ‘Trivia.’ The 
highwayman he has immortalised in Captain Macheath. 
The slums and purlieus of the City became a byword, 
and its evil and overcrowded bridewells, sponging-houses, 
and prisons, a disgrace. The workhouses were shunned 
by the deserving poor, where, as Defoe points out, they 
would have to mix in the common herd of vagrants, 
night-walkers, and thieves. Of the common lodging- 
houses, then as now a hot-bed for breeding the pestilence 
of vagrancy and crime, Fielding draws a startling picture, 
as they existed in St Giles’ and Shoreditch, in his masterly 
essay, the ‘ Enquiry into the increase of Robbers.’ ‘What 
good,’ he forcibly asks, ‘can arise from sending idle and 
disorderly persons to a place where they are neither to 
be corrected nor employed?’ and he sums up the whole 
situation in a sentence—‘ Labour is the true and proper 
punishment for idleness.’ 

The general failure to suppress crime made possible 
the character of Jonathan Wild, whose name has become 
a synonym for the traitorous thieving villain, and whose 
career has been sketched by Fielding in that masterpiece 
of satire and studied irony, ‘The History of the life of 
the late Mr Jonathan Wild the Great.’ He stood, no 
doubt, too, for the character of Peachum in the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ Scott set the fashion of clothing rascality in the 
cloak of romance in ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ although 
Defoe long preceded him in his picaresque novels’; but 
there is little that is attractive in the characters of Moll 
Flanders, Roxana, or Colonel Jack. The limit of extrava- 
grance in serious romance is reached in making Jack 
Sheppard a hero and born of gentle blood. To this day 
the eighteenth century is a fertile field with our novelists 
in the short story or the long, abounding as the age does 
with the picturesque elements of danger on the high- 
ways, flying coaches, turnpikes, crowded inns, and strange 
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dens of thievery and crime. But by none has the romance 
of the roads been better described than by its own novel- 
ists, Fielding and Smollett; and every note in the whole 
scale of wayfaring incidents has been struck in ‘Tom 
Jones, ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ ‘ Roderick Random,’ ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle, and ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ But, of all that the 
eighteenth century has produced in regard to his class, 
perhaps the most finished and spirited picture of the 
‘vagrant train’ is Burns’s ‘ Jolly Beggars.’ 

The railway has driven romance from our rural 
highways without appropriating it to itself. The rapid 
growth of towns in the nineteenth century, with their 
special provisions for the vagrant, has reduced his life to 
a deadly prosaic level. The old uncertainty in regard to 
food and lodging at the end of a day, which gave zest 
to life, is now denied him; and the voluminous body of 
evidence and reports in the last fifty years, from officials 
of all kinds, shows that the modern vagrant is a creature 
almost beneath contempt. His itinerary is a pure matter 
of arrangement; when in funds, he spends his night in the 
common lodging-house ; when not, the casual ward accom- 
modates him. He arranges where to eat his Christmas 
dinner, and gives notice on the walls of the casual ward 
beforehand: ‘Saucy Harry and his Moll will be at Chester 
to eat their Christmas dinner, when they hope Saucer and 
the rest of the fraternity will meet them at the Union.’ 
The vagrant of to-day gets a bath; his clothes are dried 
and disinfected ; he is fed and supplied with a nightshirt ; 
and if he is ill a doctor attends him. Treated like this, 
why, in the name of wonder, should he work and become 
a thrifty and respectable member of the community ? 
The whole system is an elaborate machine for the 
manufacture of wastrels. The poetry and romance 
which surrounded the vagrant in days gone by have 
vanished from the atmosphere of the modern casual. 
The ‘jolly beggar’ is as extinct as the king’s bedesman. 
His successor to-day has been well described as sine re, 
sine spe, sine fide, sine sede. 

Here and there, however, in rural England a certain 
variant of the old type is still met with; and there is no 
more perfect example than the ‘Swain of Arcady,’ so 
skilfully drawn by Dr Jessopp. Loafing Ben, on the 
grounds of true merit, takes a place among the best of 
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the submerged class in literature. He appeals to all of 
us in running away to sea and becoming a loafer from 
reading ‘Robinson Crusoe. Who could escape being 
inoculated by the great romance? It accounts for end- 
less childish castle-building, countless wild imaginings, 
and much wandering from Defoe’s days till now. Ben 
loafs, reads Crusoe in the alehouse, sleeps ‘ accordin’,’ and 
makes ‘no more count of them rats than if they was fleas,’ 
though their tails ‘tickled his face sometimes.’ Cold? 
‘he didn’t know what folks meant by being cold, and 
‘he didn’t hold wi’ rheumatics.’ The danger to Ben is 
that he is liable to be driven into the ranks of the tramp 
when chivied by officious police. That divine uncertainty 
as to food and drink which is the breath of his existence 
gives place to a sense of security when there is no neces- 
sity to rise to Mark Tapley’s philosophy and be happy in 
all circumstances. Ben becoming a tramp is Ben washed, 
with clean shirt and bed within walls. It is Ben meta- 
morphosed in habit, like Crusoe returned to civilisation. 
He becomes demoralised by contact with the tramp ; from 
honesty he sinks to petty larceny. His old habit of 
sleeping out asserts itself, and he is arrested, or he is 
taken up for begging and gets his regular periods of 
fourteen days; becoming accustomed to prison, he gra- 
duates in crime, and as he sinks becomes more and more 
a burden on the community at large. It is infinitely 
better to leave Ben alone than to try to reform him by 
the Vagrancy Acts of the nineteenth century. 

So patent is the failure of the present method of 
dealing with the vagrant that the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Vagrancy in their Report (sect. 4) say: 


‘We are convinced that the present system neither deters 
the vagrant nor affords any means of reclaiming him; and 
we are unanimously of opinion that a thorough reform is 


necessary.’ 


There is little satisfaction in this when we consider the 
legislative effort made in the nineteenth century and the 
enormous expense incurred in carrying out remedial 
measures. Scores of Acts were passed, notably that of 
1824, which repealed all previous Acts on vagrancy, while 
workhouses, night asylums, and casual wards were erected 
by hundreds throughout the land. There are 638 casual 
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wards in England and Wales ; and, as the Committee point 
out, there is a general lack of uniformity in their method 
of treating the vagrant ; in many the two nights’ detention 
is not enforced, nor is the allotted task done. The expense 
is not commensurate with the good accomplished; the 
tramp, on the whole, enjoys the experience ; he can always 
look forward to decent quarters, and with all the greater 
satisfaction since it costs him nothing. Free food and 
shelter can do nothing to check tramp habits; on the 
contrary, they foster them. The gravamen of the charge 
against the system in the Committee’s Report may be 
summed up thus: It encourages vagrancy; it attracts 
vagrants to towns; it demoralises the recipients ; it is a 
source of danger to the community in spreading disease. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that ‘ the vagrant 
who is bona fide in search of work is very rare. Experi- 
ence has always shown that, as a general rule, when offered 
work he does not take it ; his excuse is that he is looking 
for work, but ‘he prays that he may not get it.’ The 
life of the professional beggar and tramp is spent in 
practising the arts of deception; his one object in every 
appeal made is to impose upon the charitable feelings of 
the public in order to profit by it. Idleness is ingrained in 
them; they have no character to lose ; to appeal to their 
manhood to work for a living is useless. Hence it is that 
the decent poor, who practise no deception, who possess 
character and self-respect, will not stoop to beg or tramp ; 
and even if driven by starvation to ask alms, they fail for 
want of the beggar’s art. The children of parents of 
depraved habits see no wrong in idleness and vice; 
wrong-doing becomes habitual with them from their 
infant years; they have no conscious principle to direct 
them to do right, and no sense of shame to check them 
from lying, deceit, and petty theft. The duty of the 
State towards such children is clear. It is they who in 
course of time fill the ranks of the vagrant and criminal 
classes; and the real root of the remedy for this terrible 
waste of human life and energy lies in checking the 
supply from among the children of the land. 

The number of children condemned to the slavery of a 
tramp life is estimated by Mr Bramwell Booth at 5000. 
The Bill now before Parliament is intended to check 
this great abuse. Children are actually sold at the 
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present time; they are dragged over weary roads from 
day to day with tired limbs, ill-clad, cold, and wretched, 
soliciting alms on which the tramp exists. Every infant 
child has « claim on the State to see that it gets its chance 
to live and grow up a useful citizen; and the State must 
either see that the parent or other responsible person 
fulfils his duties to the child, or relieve him of the 
burden and inflict on him adequate punishment for the 
neglect of his duties. The after-life of children reared in 
industrial schools has proved so satisfactory that the 
principle should be extended; but proper care should be 
taken that no temptation is put in the way of parents to 
shirk their responsibilities towards their children. 

The evils of vagrancy are still great; and so long as 
indiscriminate almsgiving exists begging will flourish. 
The practice of charity is of divine command ; but let the 
charitable see to it that those who receive alms are de- 
serving of it. Sir Eric Buchanan, secretary to the London 
Mendicity Society, tells the Committee that the London 
beggar is quite unhelpable. ‘A total of 100,000/. a year 
is given to beggars in the metropolis by the public to 
relieve their personal feelings without troubling them- 
selves whether the case is helpable or unhelpable.’ The 
number of vagrants in casual wards in London on 
January 1, 1905, was 9768, and on July 1, 8556. A cen- 
sus, taken on July 7, 1905, of persons having no settled 
home or visible means of support in common lodging- 
houses and elsewhere in England and Wales, shows that 
the number was 62,212. Admitting that this figure is in- 
exact, if we take into account the casuals and those in 
prison for offences under the Vagrancy Act, we still have 
a great army of from 60,000 to 70,000, half of whom at 
least are professional beggars and contribute nothing to 
the State, but live entirely at its expense; the cost in 
alms alone to all classes of vagrants is estimated at 
3,000,000/. annually. 

This gigantic sum of money is a premium on vicious 
habits, a mighty instrument for the manufacture of beg- 
gars, tramps, and thieves. As we look back on the social 
history of this country for the past thousand years, 
nothing is more remarkable than the fact that laws have 
proved ineffectual to stem the current of vagrancy, and 
that legislators have continued the same _ besom-like 
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system of trying to stem it by passing them. The old ruth- 
less laws did nothing but swell it. Every kind of legisla- 
tive Act that the wit of man could devise has been put in 
force to suppress the vagrants—whippings, the stocks, 
the pillory, branding, mutilation, hanging, imprisonment, 
and hard labour—but he seems as invulnerable as if he 
had been plunged in the Styx; his indomitable adapta- 
bility to all conditions renders him impervious to every 
shaft and bolt hurled at him by legal machinery. ‘Labour, 
the true and proper punishment for idleness,’ as Fielding 
long ago pointed out, has never been properly tried in 
these countries; if the heel of Achilles lies anywhere 
in the vagrant it lies here. The short sentences and 
prison treatment, which are now universal, are wholly 
unsuitable, as the Committee point out. In 1904 there 
were 32,845 committals for breaches of the Vagrancy Act, 
of which more than three-fourths were for fourteen days 
orunder. These short sentences are useless as a corrective, 
and long terms of imprisonment for such offences would 
be an injustice; besides all this, the whole prison machinery 
is most costly, and little if any good is done by it. 

The Committee recommend the establishment of 
labour colonies on the continental plan; and the Report 
contains much interesting and valuable information on 
such institutions in Belgium, Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. There are none in England, but certain 
voluntary establishments exist which deal with those who 
are in danger of drifting into the true vagrant and crimi- 
nal classes. Hadleigh was founded by the Salvation 
Army at a cost of 140,000/. ; it has 2000 acres of land and 
1000 acres of foreshore, and here agriculture and brick- 
making are carried on by the inmates, who number 250 on 
an average. After the initial cost of building and clear- 
ing the ground, the colony should prove largely self-sup- 
porting, and, as far as possible, self-supplying. After a 
proper term of detention and a satisfactory report on his 
improvement in character and habits, the vagrant—it is 
to be hoped no longer such—should be released and a place 
found for him in the ordinary ranks of industry. How 
best to help the bona fide wayfarer is, with us, an unsolved 
problem. The continental ‘ Wanderschein’ or way-ticket 
system must be adopted in any scheme of colonising the 
vagrant. At present there is no means of distinguishing 
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a genuine worker seeking employment from the profes- 
sional tramp. 

While we believe the system of colonisation is the only 
one that can give good results in reforming the vagrant, 
it is at best but a belated remedy. The root of reform 
lies in checking the supply of vagrants from the ranks of 
childhood. In a pamphlet published by Mr Bramwell 
Booth, ‘The Abandoned Child,’ he makes an intensely 
powerful plea for the children, estimated at 30,000 in 
England, who are doomed to be cast into the common 
sink of the criminal and abandoned class of the worst 
kind. The figures arrived at are the result of a special 
enquiry by an experienced agent throughout the country, 
among officials of all kinds, police, and the officers of 
the various philanthropic organisations. The senses are 
shocked and stunned by a perusal of the hideous dis- 
closures given in this pamphlet; there is nothing more 
revolting printed in English. We seem to move in a 
sphere inhabited by vile, incestuous monsters and satyrs ; 
and the scenes described might well flash from some 
burning scroll torn from the records of Gehenna. Mr 
Booth demands the rescue of these children by every 
available means, such as their removal from their awful 
surroundings, and the compulsory establishment of in- 
dustrial schools; and, if but a tithe of what he states is 
true, the outraged sense of the British people, once these 
facts are known, will see that, so far as remedial legisla- 
tion can prevent them, these wrongs shall cease, and that 
this abominable sacrifice of innocent children on the altars 
of vice shall no longer disgrace the manhood and woman- 
hood of England. 

JOHN COOKE. 
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Art. VI—MUNICIPAL TRADE. 


1. Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities. 
Report to the National Civic Federation, New York, 
1907. Three vols. London: P.S. King and Sons. 

2. The City: the Hope of Democracy. By Frederic C. 
Howe. London: Fisher Unwin, 1905. 

3. On Municipal and National Trading. By Lord Ave- 
bury. London: Macmillan, 1906. 

4. Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By Hugo 
Richard Meyer. London: Macmillan, 1906. 

5. The Dangers of Municipal Trading. By R. P. Porter. 
London : Routledge, 1907. 


THE whole controversy concerning municipal trade is 
without doubt- ‘overshadowed by the larger issue of 
whether we are prepared to make a great experiment 
in collectivism’* or not; and consequently those who 
have formed very definite opinions on the main questions 
raised in this larger controversy find it comparatively 
easy to arrive at decisions on the less important issues, 
now so frequently discussed, concerning the proper limita- 
tion of municipal enterprise. But there are thousands 
of Englishmen fully endowed with common-sense who 
deny, more or less vigorously, that they are socialists, 
but who, nevertheless, declare that they are not to be 
deterred from advocating any proposal merely because it 
is generally held to be socialistic. Any hint that there 
is an element of cohtradiction in this attitude leaves 
them quite unmoved. In these circumstances it is as 
well to consider what the words ‘socialist’ and ‘ social- 
istic’ mean when thus used, and also whether there is 
in truth any confusion in the minds of those who thus 
use them. 

It is often easy to trip up the man of common-sense 
by pointing out some verbal inexactitude—a proceeding 
which is, however, generally quite useless. On the other 
hand, much may sometimes be learnt by extracting the 
inner meaning of views which are widely held concern- 
ing matters of general interest; and for this purpose 
certainly it is best to use words in the sense generally 





* ‘Quarterly Review,’ October 1906, p. 438. 
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attached to them. Now in ordinary conversation we are 
apt to consider the immediate effects of any reform 
rather than the ultimate aims of the reformers. Thus, 
when any proposed legislation is spoken of as being 
‘socialistic, the main underlying thought is generally 
that the legislation in question would have the im- 
mediate effect, if brought into operation, of transferring 
rights and properties (other than money) from indi- 
viduals to the State; whilst by a ‘socialist’ is meant a 
man who wishes to carry such legislation to extreme 
lengths ; and by ‘ socialism,’ the state of things desired by 
socialists. No doubt, by the introduction of the word 
‘extreme ’ into these definitions—if they can be dignified 
by that name—a certain vagueness is introduced. But is 
this objectionable when the words are in fact vaguely - 
used? Then it may be said that reforms, even if highly 
socialistic, are sometimes accompanied with but little 
transference of property from private proprietorship ; 
as, for example, when houses are built by municipal 
workmen on municipal land with bricks made in a 
municipal brickyard. But the acquisition of property 
by the State by a direct transference from private 
owners is at all events an indication that the legislation 
authorising it will usually be held to be socialistic, and 
such a transference, therefore, serves as a good clue to 
the meaning of this term in ordinary conversation. 
Accepting the foregoing as giving a correct general 
idea of the meanings intended to be conveyed by these 
words, it cannot be held to be illogical for any one to 
deny being a socialist, to object to socialism, and yet to 
advocate certain socialistic legislation. The man of 
common-sense may well hold that there are many general 
arguments of great weight telling against all socialistic 
measures, whilst demanding, as regards any particular 
measure, to be convinced that these arguments are not 
outweighed by other considerations before he will con- 
sent definitely to condemn it. It is true that his in- 
dividualistic principles have, as a rule, never been very 
clearly formulated. His dislike of socialism is, however, 
probably founded on the half-thought-out belief that a 
transference of rights and properties to the State may 
result in the power of the Government over the indi- 
vidual being increased to an undesirable extent, in a 
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demoralising dependence of the citizen on the State, in 
a decrease in the number of persons in positions to 
initiate improvements, and in a lessening of the personal 
incentives to exertion; and consequently, that the ulti- 
mate results of socialistic reforms would generally be 
that progress of all kinds would be checked, to the 
detriment of all classes of society. In fact all but 
extreme socialists, who put no limitations whatever to 
State rights, must admit that there is a problem to be 
solved; for the sane individualist, however extreme he 
may be, cannot go as far as this in the opposite direction 
and wish to deprive the State of all functions. In certain 
cities in America the sewers were at one time owned 
by private companies and managed with the object of 
making a profit; but in all our town councils put to- 
gether there is probably no individualist so extreme as 
even to wish to stand up in his place in order to advoeate 
the transference of sewage systems to private ownership. 
An arbitrary line with regard to the duties of civic 
authorities must be drawn somewhere, though the 
principles which should guide us in making this de- 
marcation are not easily formulated. In the case of 
municipal trade, our man of common-sense has, in fact, 
to consider with regard to each separate proposal how 
far in truth his instinctive objections to State interfer- 
ence should lead him in his opposition to any proposed 
additions to the functions performed by municipalities. 
In discussing this point he will no doubt be entering 
unawares on the great socialistic controversy. Such 
being the case, some light may perhaps be thrown on 
this minor issue of municipal trade by considering its 
connexion with the larger issue of socialism. 

In England the majority of municipal trades have 
been established by cities purchasing going concerns from 
private companies; and, if the transference of property 
from private proprietorship to the State is held to be an 
indication that a reform is socialistic, then municipal 
trade certainly must be included within this category. 
Municipalities always obtain the money needed for such 
a purchase by the issue of a loan, the debt being re- 
deemed after a number of years by means of a sinking 
fund to which payments are made during the whole of 
the period. This transference of property to the public 

Vol. 209.—No. 417, 2F 
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is not, therefore, made in a thoroughly socialistic manner. 
No man, however much pressed by want, has ever yet 
discovered an effective method of borrowing from him- 
self; and no absolutely socialistic State which owned all 
property could raise money by means of loans, because 
there would be no private owners of money from whom 
to borrow. It would be more in accordance with social- 
istic ideals if a city were to raise money by taxation, and, 
a sufficient sum having thus been accumulated, were then 
to buy or build up any desired industry. But any such 
truly socialistic method of initiating municipal trades 
would, if enforced by law, almost completely stop this 
method of reform ; because elected bodies would hardly 
ever dare to impose a present burden of taxation for the 
sake of benefits only to be reaped in the more or less 
distant future. Socialists should, however, note that 
they are somewhat illogical when they make it a com- 
plaint that the Government enforce an unnecessarily 
rapid extinction of the debts thus incurred, and con- 
sequently that these municipal trade sinking-fund 
charges are unduly heavy. It is not until the debt 
created with a view to the purchase of any industry 
is redeemed that the capital in question can be regarded 
as being completely transferred to the public, and 
socialists should not wish to delay that transference. 
These considerations are not, it is true, of great import- 
ance; but they do illustrate in a practical manner the 
difficulty which must be felt in all socialistic systems of 
finding an effective stimulus to saving or economy—a 
stimulus which, under our capitalistic system, is supplied 
by the award of interest to those private individuals who 
have saved money and subsequently lent or invested it. 
But the mere proof that municipal trade is socialistic 
in this sense will not, and should not, frighten our man 
of common-sense. He wishes to see the opposing argu- 
ments in this controversy fairly balanced, for he admits 
that there is much force in many of the demands made 
by socialists. What are the main advantages claimed as 
resulting from a socialistic transfer of capital to the 
State, and to what extent these advantages are in truth 
reaped by municipal trade as now existing, are questions 
to which, therefore, he wants a definite answer. The 
advantages claimed are many, and here only a few of the 
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principal can be mentioned. In the first place, it is urged 
that, under a completely socialistic régime, no one would 
be able to live in complete idleness on property acquired 
by inheritance, for example; that all would therefore be 
compelled to do something for the good of the com- 
munity ; and that the establishment of municipal trades, 
if accompanied by the extinction of the corresponding 
municipal debts, is at all events a step in the desired 
direction, since it diminishes this stream of unearned 
incomes. Personally, I believe it to be impossible alto- 
gether to deny the validity of this contention; though I 
doubt whether I shall here find myself marching in 
company with the man of common-sense who has not 
studied economics. Capital, whether owned by private 
individuals or by public bodies, is the result of saving ; 
and a claim may be made in favour of municipal trade 
on the ground that it means that the nation in the past 
has been saving for the benefit of the nation of the future 
rather than for the benefit of individuals selected by the 
chance of birth. But whether municipal saving—if 
municipal trade may be so described—is beneficial or not 
depends on the ways in which the saving has been 
made and in which the benefits ultimately to be received 
from such saving will be distributed. In fact, what we 
want to consider is whether municipal trade makes the 
poor richer in consequence of the rich becoming poorer ; 
and, if so, whether, as socialists hold, this result is 
desirable. Many of us agree that the existing distribu- 
tion of wealth amongst the different classes of society 
leaves much to be desired, and consequently that here is 
a problem which ought to be considered. But, as a pre- 
liminary to this discussion, something must first be said 
as to the actual financial results of municipal trade. 

Mr Bernard Shaw, in his‘ Common Sense of Municipal 
Trading’ (p. 3), tells us that ‘the central commercial fact 
of the whole question’ is that cities can raise money at 
low rates of interest, and that consequently the citizen, 
‘by municipal trading, can get his light for the current 
cost of production plus a rate of interest which includes 
no insurance against the risk of loss, because the security ’ 
is practically perfect. Prices in municipal trade can 
therefore, so it is urged, be reduced below the level of 
prices in private trade. This is, no doubt, a view 
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commonly held by sensible persons, and it may on that 
ground be described as the common-sense of municipal 
trading. But if it is widely accepted, it is so not because 
it is accurate, but because the underlying fallacy is not 
easily exposed. Is it right, it should in the first place be 
asked, that a municipality should make ‘no insurance 
against loss’ out of the profits of any industry it may 
manage? Every commercial venture is not a success; 
and losses are inevitable if a city enters extensively into 
such enterprises. Out of the profits of successful ventyges, 
such as gasworks, an insurance fund ought therefore to 
be created to cover losses in unsuccessful ventures, such 
as the London steamboats; for, if this is not done, these 
losses may have to be met by additional taxation. No 
doubt most municipal trades are monopolies, in which 
case the city has generally the option of raising prices as 
an alternative method of meeting a loss. 

The confusion inherent in the foregoing argument 
for municipal trade centres about the meaning of the 
word ‘risk.’ We need not cavil at the assertion that the 
owners of English corporation stocks run no risks, pro- 
vided that such statements do not blind us to the fact 
that when, with money obtained by the issue of such 
stocks, a city purchases a commercial enterprise, the risk 
necessarily connected with it is not thus cancelled. The 
municipality, in fact, thus does no more than transfer 
this risk from the private owners of the purchased 
industry—not, it is true on to the holders of its stocks— 
but either to the ratepayers who may suffer from an 
increase of rates, or to the consumers, who may suffer 
from an increase of prices. Mr Bernard Shaw declares 
that ‘it will always be possible for a municipality of 
average capacity to underbid a commercial company’ on 
account of its superior borrowing power. It is equally 
true that if a landlord, wise or stupid, raises money at 
4 per cent. by a mortgage on his land, and with the pro- 
ceeds purchases a copper mine, for example, actually 
paying 10 per cent., he can either make a profit of 6 per 
cent. on the transaction, or, if he likes to forgo that profit, 
he can underbid rival producers of copper. But what 
becomes of his profit if the copper mine should sub- 
sequently fail to pay even 4 per cent.? Most of us are 
painfully aware that reductions in dividends and in 
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capital value are circumstances of frequent occurrence ; 
and we ought not to be surprised to find that the interest 
paid on an average in private trade, if calculated as a 
percentage on the money actually invested, has not been 
shown by statistics to be higher than the interest paid on 
sound mortgages or corporation stocks. If in the long 
run our landlord gets from his copper mine no more than 
he has to pay away as interest on his mortgage, he 
in fact makes no profit on the transaction, and cannot 
affetd to make any reduction in the price of copper. He 
must keep the profits he makes at first to cover his 
subsequent losses. In like manner, all Mr Bernard Shaw’s 
ingenuity will fail to demonstrate that any substantial 
reduction in prices can possibly be made in municipal 
trades on account of the superior borrowing powers of 
cities. Certain economic reasoning of disputable validity, 
too technical to be discussed here, does, no doubt, indicate 
that both landlords and cities thus purchasing industries 
may hope to make a trifling—only a trifling—gain in the 
long run by their speculations. But, even if this reason- 
ing be sound, both the wise landlord and the wise city 
will see that the profit thus perhaps obtainable is too 
small to justify the risk certainly incurred. 

But it is to facts rather than to theories that we 
should prefer to turn when endeavouring to ascertain 
whether English cities are gaining or losing by their 
industrial ventures. For our facts, however, we must 
not merely point to single instances like the Manchester 
Gasworks, as is too often done by the advocates of 
municipal trade, nor, like its opponents, dwell unduly 
on the Thames steamboat service. Average results are 
in truth the ‘central commercial fact’; and these can best 
be obtained from the parliamentary return of 1902.* 
From this document we learn that at that date the 
English municipalities in question had invested in round 
numbers 120,000,000. in ‘reproductive’ undertakings, as 
they have somewhat inappropriately been termed, and 
that the sum of 361,000/. was then being received as net 
profits, thus becoming available as part of the municipal 
revenues. This net profit must not, however, be quoted 





* Municipal Corporations (Reproductive Undertakings), L.G.B., Com- 
mons Paper 398 of 1902. The quinquennial return of 1907 has not yet 
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as representing a measure of the benefits derived from 
these undertakings. Out of the total sum earned by cities 
from their industries, that is, out of their gross profits, con- 
siderable sums have to be found annually for the interest 
on and for the redemption of the corresponding debts ; 
as the debts are redeemed, the remainder, or the net 
profit, must therefore keep increasing; and it would at 
first sight appear that it must go on increasing until it 
amounted to the substantial sum of 4,560,000/. This in- 
terpretation of the statistics of English municipal trade 
has often been advanced as a sure indication that it is 
on the whole successful, a conclusion which will probably 
no longer be accepted as valid when other important 
considerations are taken into account. Of these, only 
two or three can here be mentioned. 

Amongst the points very generally overlooked in this 
controversy is the fact that the returns of 1902 indicate 
that at that date a considerable fraction of the loans 
raised for the purchase of these industrial works had 
already been paid off. Had the interest and sinking 
fund charges been then payable on the whole capital 
originally invested—that is, on 120,000,000/.—it can easily 
be demonstrated that the returns would have indicated 
a net loss of about 400,000/., instead of the net profit of 
361,000/. actually shown. Now, when civic authorities are 
considering some new commercial venture, they know 
that the interest on, and the sinking fund charges for, 
the whole of the loan which they would have to raise 
would have to be paid for many years after the industry 
had been bought; and they ought, therefore, to antici- 
pate, judging from these returns, that the result of their 
venture would be a small net loss during the whole of 
that period—not a small net profit, as a careless inspec- 
tion of these returns might indicate as being probable. 
It is true that this result is sometimes explained away 
by the assertion that the cities in question have lowered 
the prices of the goods they sell, and that the citizens as 
consumers have thus gained far more than they have 
lost as ratepayers. On this point the evidence is most 
contradictory. We have careful estimates, like that 
made by Lord Avebury with regard to the price of gas,* 





* ‘Municipal and National Trading,’ p. 80. 
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indicating that prices are lower in private trade than in 
municipal trade, whilst others appear to point quite as 
clearly in the opposite direction. Such a dispute could 
only be settled by means of a searching enquiry made by 
impartial investigators armed with full powers. An- 
other point often forgotten in this controversy is that 
it is necessary to consider what a city loses as well as 
what it gains by municipal trade. Whilst an industry 
remains in private hands the local authorities may in 
some cases be able to draw a considerable rent from the 
private company managing it; as, for example, the rent 
formerly obtained by Birmingham from private tramway 
companies. It is obvious, therefore, that in order to 
estimate the immediate increase of taxation likely to fall 
on the citizens of a city municipalising any industry, the 
probable net loss in cash must first be estimated; and to 
this must be added an estimate of the rent which would 
be drawn from the private proprietors of the industry if 
it were not municipalised. In fact a careful study of 
these returns indicates that an increase of taxation is 
the probable immediate result of municipal trade, though 
it is a result which the citizens concerned may never 
perceive. 

Many reasons besides those mentioned above might 
be suggested for believing that civic expenditure is in- 
creased by municipal trade in ways which escape detec- 
tion if its results are judged merely by a study of these 
parliamentary returns. In the first place, the want of 
initiative, always noticeable in government offices, may 
militate against progress of all kinds, and thus may not 
only put a check on the increase in the productiveness 
of the trades municipalised—this is the most important 
point—but may also check the growth of other tax- 
able property, thus injuriously affecting the municipal 
revenues. Then, again, an increase in the indebtedness 
of a city, resulting from its industrial ventures, may 
increase the rate of interest payable on all its loans, 
non-trading as well as trading. The general civic ex- 
penditure may also be higher than it would be if there 
were no municipal trade, because local authorities may, 
for gas, etc., made in municipal works and used for 
public purposes, charge a higher price than they would 
permit private proprietors to charge; and also because 
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part of the cost of widening streets, which private tram- 
way companies would be called upon to pay, may be 
included in the general and not in the trading accounts. 
Town-halls and other buildings may be enlarged, or there 
may be an increase in the salaried staff, or in the con- 
sumption of material, such as coal and stationery, in 
consequence of municipal trading; and some of this 
additional expenditure may be debited to the non-trading 
accounts. Lastly, gasworks, for example, when muni- 
cipalised, may be assessed at a lower figure than that 
at which they would have been assessed if remaining in 
private hands, the revenue from taxation credited to the 
general account thus being diminished. The parlia- 
mentary returns, as we have seen, indicate that muni- 
cipal trade causes an immediate increase of taxation in 
towns practising it; and this result is seen to be even 
more indisputable if all these possible errors are taken 
into consideration—errors which, it is believed, occur 
more or less frequently in municipal accounts, and tend 
to make the financial effects of municipal trade appear 
in a too favourable light. 

This probable immediate increase of taxation is not, 
however, necessarily a valid argument against municipal 
trade, for our cities may be adequately repaid by the 
profits which they will undoubtedly receive when their 
industrial debts have all been redeemed. In considering 
whether they will be thus repaid or not, many circum- 
stances have to be taken into consideration; as, for 
example, whether the charges made for depreciation in 
municipal accounts are sufficient if judged by commercial 
standards. If these charges are insufficient—and they 
certainly are so—further capital expenditure will be 
needed in the future on existing works, a fact which 
must not be forgotten in estimating the probable future 
profits. A survey of all these circumstances has certainly 
led me to the confident conclusion that cities are not 
likely to receive an adequate financial compensation for 
this initial taxation ; or, in other words, that the capitalised 
values of the sums raised by taxation in consequence of 
the establishment of municipal trades are on the average 
greater than the capital values of such undertakings. 
The dogmatic form of this assertion regarding so complex 
a subject can only be excused because it makes for 
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brevity, and because no logical refutation of the argu- 
ments on which it is founded is known to me. If this 
conclusion be accepted, the net financial loss thus indi- 
cated as probable must be regarded as a weight in the 
scales telling in favour of private proprietorship. 

Municipal trade does not, however, necessarily thus 
stand condemned, for cities may be wise in facing such 
net losses for the sake of various ulterior objects, as, for 
example, the increasing health and cleanliness which may 
result from the establishment of unremunerative public 
baths. The question now being considered, however, 
is not which trades should be municipalised, but rather 
the effect of the municipalisation of industries on the 
distribution of wealth amongst the different classes of 
society. The foregoing interpretation of the facts in- 
dicates that, while municipal industrial debts are being 
redeemed, an additional tax will be thrown on the com- 
munity ; though, when all these debts have been redeemed, 
a city will receive a substantial increase in its revenues. 
There are, therefore, two periods to be considered, viz. 
the period of unperceived additional taxation, and the 
period of obvious additional revenues; and the question 
at issue is whether the combined result of the financial 
changes taking place in these two periods will or will 
not be to make the poor richer and the rich poorer in 
accordance with the wishes of socialists. 

In order to solve this problem it is necessary to as- 
certain on what classes of the community these burdens 
and these benefits do in fact fall. If municipal trade 
involves, in the first place, an increase in the rates, who 
is it who really pays this additional taxation? Here 
we find ourselves entering on the well-worn topic of 
the incidence of local taxation; and on this question 
it may here be sufficient to remark that nearly all 
economists agree that, whoever it be who actually pays 
the tax-gatherer, a portion of the burden will fall on 
the landlord, this portion being possibly a very large 
one in the case of rates falling on an urban district 
and not on the rural districts round it. Then, as to 
the increase of revenues ultimately resulting from the 
establishment of municipal trades, the effect of any 
additional revenue will obviously depend on the use 
which is made of it. Such revenues in fact represent 
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the interest on the invested proceeds of taxation ; and, 
since it was the ratepayers who supplied the funds thus 
invested, it seems rational that the ratepayers should 
receive the resulting benefits in the form of a reduction 
in taxation. When taxes are thus reduced, the benefits are 
obviously shared between the landlords and the other 
citizens concerned, in the same proportion as the burdens 
in the case of an increase in onerous taxation. It 
follows therefore that, if the revenues ultimately obtain- 
able from municipal trades are utilised in the reduction 
of taxation, the result is that, in a measure, and possibly 
in a large measure, the landlords of to-day are being 
taxed for the benefit of the landlords of the future, 
a result over which socialists will not become unduly 
elated. 

As to other parties who may be affected by such an in- 
crease or decrease in the rates, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the burden of the initial taxation will fall on the 
various classes of the community in proportions differing 
from those in which the benefits of the reduced taxation 
will ultimately be received, or in fact that the distribu- 
tion of wealth will be in any way thus affected. It is 
true that the revenues derived from municipal trades 
might in some manner be utilised with the special object 
of benefiting the poor, as, for example, by reducing the 
price of some of the necessaries of life produced by 
municipal trade. In this way the poor might perhaps 
receive some small benefit at the expense of the rich. 
But if the price of any commodity chiefly used by the 
wealthier classes, such as electricity, were reduced, an 
opposite effect would probably be produced, and the rich 
might receive some benefit at the hands of the poor. 
The general conclusion regarding the distribution of 
wealth at which we arrive is therefore that but little 
effect can in any case be produced by municipal trade ; 
that the effect may possibly be injurious; and conse- 
quently that it forms a very uncertain and clumsy 
method of attempting to benefit the poorer classes at 
the expense of the rich. 


Another important object which socialists have in 
view is the avoidance of the waste which accompanies 
our capitalistic system, namely, that expenditure on 
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advertisements, duplicate manufactories, middlemen, ete., 
which they hold would be unnecessary under socialism 
in the absence of competition. An argument on this 
basis may perhaps be sustained in favour of municipal 
trade in the comparatively few cases of the municipalisa- 
tion of trades in which free and effective competition 
is possible whilst they are in private hands. When a 
city undertakes the manufacture of electrical fittings, 
for example, it may be able to create a local monopoly 
and may thus avoid the cost of competition. But muni- 
cipal trade as at present practised consists to a very 
great extent of industries which always tend to become 
monopolies. In the case of domestic water supply the 
monopoly is absolute ; no competition whatever is avoided 
by the transference of the ownership of waterworks to 
the public; and no such advantage as those now under 
discussion can in this instance be claimed for municipal 
trade over private trade. As regards all other municipal 
industries, indirect competition is no doubt always 
possible; but in no case known to me has a city been 
able to avoid all this indirect competition by the munici- 
palisation of all its rivals. The competition of private 
omnibus companies against municipal tramways is no 
less keen than when directed against private tramways. 
Except in the very few cases where an objectionable 
artificial monopoly is created, it appears therefore that 
English cities have done but very little by their present 
municipal policy in the direction of lessening competi- 
tion, and cannot consequently have materially lessened 
the evils arising from it. 

Another merit claimed for socialism is that capital 
would be invested—not necessarily more profitably—but 
more certainly for the common good if it was all held 
by the representatives of the people. But by far the 
greater number of municipal trades have been estab- 
lished by the purchase of going concerns from private 
proprietors, a transference which in no way directly 
affects the utilisation of the capital of the country. 
Moreover, with regard to all industries which yield a 
normal return to the investor, private trade may be 
trusted not to leave the field vacant; and, in order to 
break ground which would otherwise remain untilled, 
cities must therefore initiate industries in which a 
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normal profit is at least doubtful. In England, it must 
be admitted, civic authorities have undertaken such 
speculative ventures in an extremely small number of 
cases, and consequently they have thus far done almost 
nothing towards changing the uses to which capital is 
applied. The monopolies municipalised are, generally 
speaking, fairly good investments if economically man- 
aged; and the cases in which cities step in where private 
traders fear to tread are more likely to occur in com- 
petitive trades. Private steamboat companies, no doubt 
alarmed by the competition offered by rival means of 
communication on land, refrained from establishing a 
river service on the Thames; whilst, on the other hand, 
the loans raised by the London County Council for this 
purpose must have diminished the available free capital 
in the market, and thus have reduced the total invest- 
ment in and the consequent profit from other under- 
takings. If this is an example of the benefits claimed by 
socialists as resulting from the wise utilisation of capital 
by public bodies, it is to be hoped that it will be quoted 
by them on every public platform. 

Thus, if we confine our attention to competitive 
industries which are now seldom municipalised, socialists 
may possibly be able to make a very feeble case in 
favour of the claim that beneficial results may arise 
from the transfer of capital to the State by municipal 
trade. But it is against the municipalisation of those 
very industries that the objections urged against social- 
istic reforms tell with the greatest force. Here then is 
one of the battle-grounds on which this contest has to be 
determined, a battle-ground on which it is to be hoped 
that those who repudiate socialism will show no signs 
of surrendering. 

With regard to those other trades which tend to 
become monopolies, whether we look to the distribution 
of wealth, or to the waste due to competition, or to the 
better utilisation of capital, we see that the beneficial 
results which socialists believe are likely to arise from 
the transfer of capital from private to public ownership 
can be gained but to an inappreciable extent by their 
municipalisation. On the other hand, the opponents of 
socialistic legislation must acknowledge that the transfer 
of capital to the State is very much less objectionable in 
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the case of monopolies than in the case of competitive 
trades. Why then should not the advocates of municipal 
trade, like Mr Bernard Shaw and Dr Howe, be willing to 
meet its opponents, like Lord Avebury and Mr Meyer, as 
regards monopolies at all events, as if on neutral ground, 
and endeavour to arrive at general conclusions without 
reference to socialistic ideals? As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, neither party shows any disposition to approach 
the other on this subject in this spirit, and we are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that the transfer of 
capital to the State, with its accompanying advantages 
and disadvantages, is not the main point at issue in this 
controversy as regards the trades already municipalised. 

But if we have not yet found the real underlying 
cause of the quarrel, where are we to look for it? If 
it is not the transfer of capital when monopolies are 
municipalised, is there not something else transferred at 
the same time? In the case of a municipal tramway, 
the local authorities may either lease it out for manage- 
ment to a private company, a rent being thus obtained, 
or manage it themselves. Municipal management is the 
plan most commonly adopted in England, the employés 
being directly paid by the municipalities. But we thus 
see that the transfer to public ownership of the capital 
invested in tramways is not necessarily accompanied by 
the transfer of the management of the necessary labour, 
and that this latter transfer can therefore be considered 
separately. In other words, the wisdom of the direct 
employment of labour by our cities is an independent 
question not yet discussed ; and it is in this question that 
we shall find the true battle-ground on which the combat 
concerning municipal trade must be decided. 

Certainly no agreement has thus far been arrived at 
between socialists and their opponents regarding the 
success of direct employment by municipalities. That 
workmen in municipal employment are better treated 
than their fellow workmen in private trade as regards 
wages, hours of labour, etc., is the creed of socialists, 
who presumably hold—though on this point they are 
less outspoken—that the economies which they connect 
with a system of administration by elected bodies 
will permit of benefits being conferred on municipal 
workmen without any additional burden being imposed 
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upon the rest of the community. The opponents of 
municipal trade admit the higher pay of municipal work- 
men, but maintain that the money needed for such addi- 
tional remuneration is drawn from the pockets of the 
people, and that thus to benefit one class of the com- 
munity at the expense of the remainder is unjustifiable. 
In short, it appears that to promote the direct employ- 
ment of labour by municipalities is one of the main aims 
of socialists in this municipal movement, whilst many 
of their opponents see in the existence of large numbers 
of men in the pay of our cities the main danger con- 
nected with municipal trade. 

In considering whether the exceptional treatment of 
municipal employés is justifiable or not, regard being had 
to the rest of the community, we are again brought in 
contact with the financial aspects of municipal trade. 
In dealing with this question we may appeal either to 
facts or to a priori arguments. Something has already 
been said regarding the statistics of English municipal 
trades, the conclusion arrived at being that our cities 
have, on the whole, lost and not gained by their industrial 
ventures. The endeavour to interpret these statistics 
opens up, it is true, many disputable questions; for the 
difficulty both of making allowance for the differences 
in the conditions obtaining in different localities and of 
estimating what would have occurred had the trades in 
question not been municipalised, introduces elements of 
doubt which cannot now be thoroughly eliminated. It 
may therefore be right to trust to a priori methods 
rather than to statistics in attempting to estimate the 
financial results of municipal trade. 

To discuss in detail all the reasons why the direct 
employment of labour by municipalities is likely to be 
costly would occupy many pages. But an analysis of 
these reasons indicates that they are based on a few 
broad underlying considerations which may be briefly 
stated here. In the first place, the municipal workman 
often has a vote in the district in which his work lies, 
and thus gains a voice in the selection and rejection of 
his masters, the members of his town council—a privi- 
lege not enjoyed by any private workman. This is, no 
doubt, the basis of the socialistic claim that the civic 
employé is certain to be well treated. But it also 
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indicates the probability that: workmen in public employ- 
ment will be paid wages above the market level, that 
less work will be demanded of them in a given time, 
that discipline will be less effectively maintained, and 
that for these reasons the cost of production will be 
greater in municipal than in private trade. In the second 
place, the stimulus of personal gain is almost inoperative 
in municipal trade, whilst that same stimulus animates 
private trade in ways too numerous here to be mentioned, 
thus making private trade more progressive than muni- 
cipal trade—more progressive, that is, in cases where 
financial success is probable. In a district where the 
profitable working of a tramway is improbable, it may 
be that it is more likely to be constructed by town 
councillors than by company directors, because the local 
authorities are unrestrained by that excellent commercial 
brake, the fear of personal loss. Lastly, town councils 
were created for the purposes of civic administration, 
and without a foreknowledge of the fact that they 
would become manufacturers on a large scale. Share- 
holders in private companies, who, as regards municipal 
trading enterprises, certainly bear a considerable propor- 
tion both of the risk involved and, in my opinion, of the 
taxation actually levied in order to supply the capital 
required, would surely not have been entirely unrepre- 
sented on the bodies managing them had the present 
state of things been foreseen. Greater foresight on the 
part of our legislators might possibly have obviated or 
lessened other faults in our municipal system. ‘ While 
men in business are trained to their work, municipal 
councillors are chosen partly on political grounds, partly 
because they are popular or good platform speakers, or 
for a variety of reasons in which their special aptitude 
for the work by no means, in all cases, plays any im- 
portant part.’* This is the experience of Lord Avebury, 
whose service as chairman of the London County Council 
and whose great knowledge of commercial matters en- 
title him to speak with exceptional authority. 

Thus, whether we base our enquiry on statistics, or 
on a priori considerations connected with either the 
voting power of municipal workmen, or the stimulus of 





* «On Municipal and National Trading.’ By Lord Avebury, p. 56. 
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personal rewards in private trade, or our present methods 
of civic administration, we arrive at the conclusion that 
municipal trade is more costly than private trade; and, 
consequently, that by the municipalisation of industries 
no surplus fund can be created out of which an increase 
of wages might be paid to the workmen employed there- 
in. But the wages paid for a given amount of work are 
on an average increased on municipalisation; and this, 
therefore, necessitates the levy of taxation in addition 
to that which would have been levied under a system of 
private trade. This additional taxation hits all classes 
directly or indirectly, and no one altogether escapes. 
All workmen, municipal and private, are taxed for the 
benefit of the municipal workmen only; the lot of the 
working classes is made, not more equal, but more un- 
equal; and a step contrary to the ideals of socialists is 
thus taken. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the question whether 
municipal trade pays or not necessarily forms such a 
large part of this controversy, because no doubt in many 
matters other considerations are more important than 
those concerning finance. Cities may be right to face 
losses when those losses are incurred for the general 
good; and the management by local authorities of roads, 
waterworks, baths, slaughter-houses, cemeteries, harbours, 
etc., when these services are unremunerative, may in 
many cases be justified on this plea. But to impose 
additional taxation merely for the sake of encouraging 
the direct employment of labour cannot thus be justified, 
for the result would be to benefit a class and not the 
whole community. In fact, as regards society generally, 
direct employment is the reverse of a benefit, because the 
germs of corruption undoubtedly exist in our cities, and 
the probability of the disease spreading is greatly in- 
creased if large numbers of employés are brought under 
the direct authority of the civic authorities. This is 
by far the strongest argument, not necessarily against 
municipal ownership, but against the direct employment 
of labour by civic authorities. On this subject the United 
States is often held up as a warning as indicating the 
depths of corruption into which English-speaking cities 
may fall, and of the difficulty of extricating them. 

This is in my opinion legitimate, although it is true 
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that American cities manage fewer industries than 
English cities, and although it is in the United States 
often urged that municipal trade would cure corruption. 
No doubt many of the worst frauds in America have 
been committed in connexion with the concessions granted 
to private companies—concessions which would not, of 
course, have been granted if the industries in question 
had been municipalised. But this argument will be seen 
to lose much of its force if the matter be more closely 
examined. When an American city grants a concession 
to a gas company, for example, it acquires an enormous 
power over that company, because it may at any time 
threaten to injure it by the grant of a concession to a 
rival company. As long as the first concessionaires 
retain the sole control of the monopoly, they are often 
able to make an income sufficient not only to bribe the 
local authority but also to pay their workmen exception- 
ally good wages. These workmen are therefore naturally 
even more anxious than they would otherwise be to avoid 
dismissal ; and the power thus acquired by the company 
managers over their employés is not infrequently utilised 
in enrolling them into a political organisation designed 
to keep in office the political party which granted the 
concession. Thus American corruption is finally the 
result of the indirect influence obtained by the local 
authorities over certain private employés consequent 
on the legal contro] the municipality is permitted to 
exercise over the trades in which they are employed. 
But if this be so, is it not most improbable that this 
corruption would become less if the influence of the local 
authorities, instead of being merely indirect, became 
direct? In fact, where both municipal trade and cor- 
ruption exist, is it not certain that this pestilence will 
obtain an almost ineradicable hold on the diseased city ? 
Certainly it is the probable demoralising effect which 
forms the strongest objection to the direct employment 
of labour by municipalities. 

No discussion, such as that here outlined, concerning 
the connexion between socialism and municipal trade is 
likely to affect the minds of either avowed socialists 
or individualists, whose views are already completely 
crystallised. But the man of common-sense who repudi- 

- ates socialism may perhaps, after thus regarding the 
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matter, recognise more clearly that the points where 
these two questions come, as it were, into closest contact 
are the municipalisation of trades where free and effec- 
tive competition is possible, and the direct employment 
of labour by municipalities ; and consequently that these 
are the points where he should be most on his guard 
against socialistic encroachments. This no doubt affords 
but a vague indication of the policy which ought to be 
adopted regarding the functions of municipalities. But 
we do thus arrive at two simple rules, namely, that com- 
petitive trades should never be municipalised ; and that 
the number of men directly employed by our cities should 
be kept as low as possible, either by trusting to private 
trade, or by the employment of contractors, or by the 
leasing out of industrial works to private companies for 
management for short periods. Although many of us 
would prefer even greater restrictions, yet if our nation, 
which prides itself on its common-sense, would only con- 
sent to be guided by these two maxims, probably little 
harm would come from municipal trade. 

No doubt it would be most advantageous if we could 
lay down in a more definite manner the limits beyond 
which it would be unwise for local authorities to step. 
From this point of view it is very desirable to institute 
a more systematic enquiry than any yet attempted 
into this whole question. Obstacles have been thrown 
in the way of such an investigation, chiefly by the 
advocates of municipal trade; and the parliamentary 
enquiries have thus far been very ineffective. In these 
circumstances the recently published Report of the 
National Civic Federation of the United States on our 
municipal trades ought to be doubly welcome, although 
these volunteer commissioners in a foreign land had not 
the advantage of legal powers as to witnesses and the 
production of documents. In spite of these disadvan- 
tages, it is perhaps the most important investigation yet 
made on this subject, the method rather than the spirit 
of the enquiry being especially noteworthy. A few 
words concerning the procedure adopted and the con- 
clusions arrived at may therefore be acceptable. 

The National Civic Federation in 1905 appointed a 
numerous commission to investigate ‘Public Ownership 
and Operation’; and this commission appointed a com- 
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mittee of investigation, whose report is now before us. 
On this committee were representatives of employers 
and workmen in various industries, of writers on both 
sides in this controversy, and of the Press generally, the 
idea being that the pros, the antis, and the neutrals 
should be present in equal numbers. The actual investi- 
gation was confined to water, gas, electricity, and tram- 
ways in the United States and Great Britain, experts 
being sent in advance to make preliminary reports and 
to facilitate matters in various ways. Nearly the whole 
of the three large volumes now published consists of re- 
ports made by members of the committee and by experts ; 
and they contain a store of valuable information, the 
opinions of the writers on general questions being, how- 
ever, apparently much the same as those they held before 
the investigation commenced. All who have taken sides 
in a controversy are apt to see only those things which 
they go out, unconsciously, ‘for to see.’ Although the 
general public are not likely to wade through these 
lengthy reports, it certainly is to be hoped that the 
contents of the brief but almost unanimous general 
conclusions may become widely known. This final re- 
port, which occupies less than eight pages, was signed by 
nineteen out of the twenty available committee men, the 
single dissentient being strongly opposed to municipal 
trade. The degree.of unanimity thus shown becomes, it 
is true, less surprising when it is observed that the com- 
mittee ‘take no position on the question of the general 
expediency of either private or public ownership,* pre- 
sumably of the trades investigated. Possibly the nature 
of the conclusions arrived at can be indicated in fewest 
words by pointing out what would be the effect in 
England if they were here to be accepted and acted on. 
Municipal trade would be adopted in the case of 
any ‘public utility which concerns the health of the 
citizens, where the temptation to make profits might 
produce disastrous results, e.g., presumably, water-supply. 
It would be barred in the case of ‘ revenue-producing 
industries which do not involve the public health, the 
public safety, public transportation, or the permanent 
occupation of public streets,’t e.g., presumably, in the 
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case both of the manufacture of electrical fittings and of 
the purchase of land for municipal golf-links. It should 
be noted that it is not laid down that tramways or other 
industries, which do, for example, necessitate the occupa- 
tion of the streets, should be municipalised; for this is 
the point which the committee leaves undetermined. As 
to private trade, only terminable concessions, similar to 
those under which private tramways are operated, would 
be granted to gasworks; and records on a uniform 
system concerning the affairs of all companies owning 
concessions would be published. Thus far the committee’s 
report is, so far as it goes, on the whole favourable to 
the views of the reasonable opponents of municipal 
trade. But, when they state that ‘ there is no particular 
reason why the financial results from private or public 
operation should be different if the conditions are the 
same, * they are, in my opinion, on more doubtful ground. 
They declare subsequently that no municipal opera- 
tion is likely to be highly successful if there is not an 
executive manager with full responsibility, if political 
influences are not excluded, or if the finances of these 
industries are not separated from those of the other civic 
functions. But, if these conditions are not likely to be 
fulfilled, does not this constitute a ‘ particular’ reason 
why municipal trade is likely to be more costly than 
private trade? Again, can the conditions ever be the 
same in these two methods of industry? And, if not, 
what is the value of an assertion made on the assump- 
tion that they are so? A certain vagueness or even 
inconsistency is, however, certainly to be expected in a 
document accepted by both parties in any controversy ; 
and it is the points of agreement to which attention 
should mainly be directed. In short, the report, although 
it is not decisive on the main points at issue, is neverthe- 
less of considerable importance, and it is to be hoped 
that it will carry great weight. 

Many steps will certainly be taken in the direction of 
socialism during the next few years; and it is therefore 
much to be regretted that municipal trade has not been 
investigated as a valuable socialistic experiment by an 
English Royal Commission armed with full powers and 
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assisted by technical sub-commissioners. Socialists claim 
that social reform is only possible by their methods, a 
claim that cannot be for a moment admitted if these 
words are used in the sense ordinarily attached to them. 
Social reform need not necessarily be accompanied by 
either the transference of property or rights to the State, 
or by any increase in the number of industries managed 
by’public bodies. Taking the case of gasworks in private 
hands, and assuming that reform is needed as regards 
either the conditions of labour or the price of gas, there 
is obviously here a choice between the drastic reform of 
municipal trade and a reform of the laws affecting the 
management of gasworks by private proprietors. <A 
reform in the laws affecting private trade generally 
involves some increase in the powers of interference in 
the management exercised by government officials ; and 
such a reform might therefore be called socialistic. It is, 
however, certainly a less socialistic method of reform 
than that of the actual municipalisation of the indus- 
tries concerned. There is therefore generally a choice 
between at least two methods of reform, one more and 
the other less socialistic ; and it is probable that a search- 
ing and impartial enquiry into municipal trade would 
materially strengthen the hands of those who in such 
cases advocate the less socialistic methods of meeting the 
complaints made with regard to existing conditions. 

In war it is frequently good tactics, when a country is 
being defended, to sally forth and attack the enemy in 
his own land. Similarly in politics it is generally right 
for those who are opposing unwise reforms, not to con- 
tent themselves with a passive resistance, but to sally 
forth and themselves endeavour to destroy the evils 
which have created the demand for such reforms. The 
private ownership of monopolies is no doubt frequently 
accompanied by harmful consequences; and, if we are 
content to remain on the defensive and leave matters 
alone, then on us ought to fall much of the blame for the 
evil consequences which must inevitably be felt if the 
position is in the end captured by the socialists. 


LEONARD DARWIN. 
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Art. VII.—SOME IMPRESSIONS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Srx years have passed since peace was made in South 
Africa. The outward signs of ruin and devastation 
caused by the war have almost disappeared, though 
individual hatred and personal grief occasionally try to 
preserve a monument of racial strife to stir the anger of 
a future generation. And, as is but natural, the hatred 
is strongest now where mutual goodwill and toleration 
were most widely spread before; it is probably stronger 
in the Orange River Colony than in the Transvaal. The 
traveller in South Africa cannot get away from the im- 
pression of this latent hostility ; but though it strikes him 
all over the sub-continent, it is completely outweighed by 
one central fact. In Africa there is no such deep chasm 
between the two white races as exists in Europe, where 
race strife is carried on by so-called peaceful weapons, and 
where only a few isolated individuals occasionally meet 
on neutral ground, but where the representative men, 
as well as the masses, hold aloof. It is just the reverse 
in South Africa. A few years after a terrible racial 
strife the traveller sees the first steps towards practical 
co-operation between the two races. 

Before the English won South Africa, friction existed 
between the Government and the governed people—as 
was the rule in eighteenth century colonies. When, later 
on, complications arose under British rule, it was easy 
to account for them by racial antipathies, and try to 
appease them by a policy of assimilation. The British 
element was strengthened, and an attempt made to do 
away with the outward signs of the subject foreign race. 
English colonists were introduced after 1819; and the 
Dutch language was ousted from official recognition in 
1828. Though there is an enthusiastic Dutch-language 
movement in the country to-day, the suppression of the 
Boer tongue in Government offices was not one of the 
central events in the history of South Africa. It may 
have stung men’s susceptibilities; it had very little in- 
fluence on their daily lives. It complicated their inter- 
course with the authorities; but, as they were not fond 
of dealings with officials, it did not mean to them what 
it means to a people whose ideas of language rights are 
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mainly dependent on the chances their sons may have in 
civil service competitive examinations. 

What really stood between the British Government 
and the Dutch farmer was, firstly, the old friction be- 
tween colonists and an autocratic Government; and 
secondly, the antagonism arising out of the relations 
between white settlers and coloured people. The latter 
conflict, a conflict of social systems, not of different 
languages, has determined the history of South Africa. 
The American colonies were lost to England through 
aristocratic supineness and bureaucratic incompetency. 
The responsibility for South African troubles lies at the 
door of British democracy. British democracy not only 
abolished slavery, but tried to teach the African colonist 
that the black man was his brother, not his chattel—an 
amiable, sweet-tempered fellow, goaded into occasional 
outbreaks of murderous frenzy by unwarranted pro- 
vocation from white men. The colonist, on the other 
hand, considered himself a lord of the manor who won 
his lands and his serfs by the right of conquest, and 
dominated them, not as the rights of men dictated, 
but with stern justice, as Norman lords ruled Saxon 
churls. 

Two social systems confronted each other, but they 
were not systems based on national character. They 
presented an issue not unlike the struggle in the United 
States, where abolitionists and slave-holders faced each 
other ; but the conflict was embittered by the fact that it 
was not between two component parts of a nation, but 
between a home Government and a dependency. The 
Home Government attacked the social system of the 
colony ; and the vigorous elements in the colony resented 
this interference bitterly. 

But the indignation of the Boers, though it carried 
them far ahead, was scarcely louder than the vitupera- 
tive protests which the English party in the Transvaal 
showered upon the Home Government when it interfered 
in the Chinese question and enforced the settlement of 
it, though indirectly, on lines agreeable to a somewhat 
excited British democracy. If words were deeds, the 
Progressive party in the Transvaal would seem willing 
to snap the ties with the old country whenever a Liberal 
Government is in power. 
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The presence of a strong and warlike native popu- 
lation made home interference occasionally a necessity. 
Colonists railed frequently at blundering British general- 
ship, but did not greatly object to Great Britain paying 
the war-costs. They always denounced British humani- 
tarianism. This, too, was not merely a Boer’s way of 
reasoning. Colonial views and British views are not 
identical, and cannot be so. The colonist possesses 
personal experience and enjoys an amount of direct 
information inacessible even to the British statesman, 
but he always pleads his own case. He is an expert, but 
not an umpire. Whether Boer or British, he cannot be a 
detached outsider. Some of the old Boers in the back veldt 
may enunciate harsher views than the majority of the 
English settlers; but, as they want comparatively little 
native labour, and use it in trades well known and not 
repugnant to the native, a policy of industrial coercion 
finds less strenuous advocates with them than amongst 
purely British bodies as, for example, the Rand Pioneers. 
The writer was in Rhodesia when the news of the Trans- 
vaal election transpired; and, though its thoroughly 
British population was deeply depressed on account of the 
Progressive defeat, there was a hope in all hearts that 
now, at least, the Boers would introduce a stringent 
native policy. And everybody must acknowledge that 
the British settlers in Natal have not followed a line of 
action which differs from old Boer methods by an excess of 
sentimentality. Their protests against home interference 
are at least as violent as the declaration of the emigrant 
farmers, though the natives of to-day—except in some 
very backward parts—are not the natives of the past. 
European intercourse has vitally affected their ways. 
There are still some of them on whom the old policy of 
the Voortrekkers can be practised, who can be made to 
work for the white man as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. There are still masses of them densely settled 
in green, well-watered valleys, who ask for nothing more 
than that the sun may shine and let their mealies ripen, 
and that the rain may fall and make the grass grow high 
to fatten their herds of cattle. They are pleased that the 
white man broke the power of some tyrannical chief, and 
gave them peace and plenty to live on; but, like an African 
summer day, their minds get slack with that sultry peace, 
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and pantingly long for one of those black thunder-clouds 
that spit fire and hail on the quivering land. "Woe to 
the white man whom that thunderbolt strikes! And 
woe to those rulers who merely repress the energy of a 
subject race, who destroy the charms of their old exist- 
ence, and do not throw open new grounds to a teeming 
crowd, bidding them to be like children, satisfied with 
playing at work, and, like grown-up men, responsible for 
their play. 

It is well known that there is a great divergence in 
native policy between the different South African states. 
In Cape Colony, for example, any native that qualifies him- 
self can get a vote; in the former Boer republics no indi- 
vidual native can even acquire landed property. Though 
those colonies which have always been subject to British 
rule grant far greater rights to the natives than did the 
Boer states, this too does not mean a different racial 
attitude towards the native question. It merely shows 
that a certain formal deference was shown to the home 
authorities. The Natal native is theoretically allowed a 
vote, but only two natives have acquired it ! 

Apart from such formal concessions to the humani- 
tarian feeling of the Home Government, the native policy 
of the predominantly English Natal people was hither- 
to much more akin to that of the old Dutch republics 
than to that of Cape Colony with its mixed population. 
And it would be a great mistake to imagine that the 
wise and progressive policy of the Cape, which tries to 
transform the raw native into a peaceful industrial black 
man, not a caricature of the white man, has been the 
work of a purely British party, and will be given up by 
a Dutch majority. Quite the reverse; the antagonism 
between the two white sections was of supreme import- 
ance in the shaping of it. The fact that the coloured vote 
may decide an election has certainly not been without its 
influence; it may have worked for moderation on both 
sides, though it can scarcely be called the most successful 
part of the Colony’s native policy. That policy has been 
the work of enlightened men on both sides; it was and 
is repugnant to the rank and file in both camps. The 
great power which the organisation of the Dutch people 
puts into the hands of their leaders is certainly a blessing, 
so far as native affairs are concerned. One may be quite 
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sure that Mr Merriman’s native policy will not fall below 
the standard his predecessors have set him. 

The antagonism between Dutch and English was fre- 
quently a conflict between Europeans and South Africans, 
between new-comers and old settlers, between traders and 
agriculturists. The racial issue in that struggle was 
originally raised by the Home Government, who tried 
to denationalise the South African people. The first 
Africanders fought rather for equality than for supremacy ; 
and the struggle that ensued in Cape Colony was ex- 
tremely mild compared to racial struggles in other lands. 
The peaceful development of both white races of Cape 
Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State down to the time of 
the Raid contrasts curiously with the history of racial 
strife as we know it from Ireland, or even in Canada. 

The history of the Transvaal, of course, reads differ- 
ently. The South African Republic owed its origin to 
the most bitter opponents of English rule. They were 
allowed to form a state of their own whose career could 
not even be called chequered, until a rash annexation ob- 
literated its shortcomings, and a quick retrocession enor- 
mously swelled the pride and self-esteem of its members. 
The discovery of the gold-mines provided the means for 
the building up of a real state, bent on expansion and 
capable of developing a national character of its own. That 
wealth created a problem to the solution of which Paul 
Kruger’s Government was unequal. Thousands of immi- 
grants came; their work brought large profits to the State ; 
it enriched themselves, but it did not give them a stake 
in the country. They remained outlanders, and hostile 
to the Government. Krugerism arose originally from 
the desire to keep the power and wealth in the hands of 
a rural oligarchy. It had to look for diplomatic support 
to the Teutonic parts of Europe; it had to import officials 
from Holland, and to rely on German firms for business 
advice. The somewhat patriarchal antagonism against 
wily new-comers, who seemed bent on claiming their 
share of the spoil, could, through their agency, easily be 
blended with European ideas of race. The policy of 
excluding foreigners took the shape of racialism. 

As is but natural, Boer racialism created its English 
counterfeit ; and the Outlanders formed themselves into 
a British party. It is very curious to observe that Paul 
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Kruger, whose tactics were often shrewder than those 
of his adversaries, never played that card which would 
really have been fatal to England. What if the South 
African Republic had renounced her policy of exclusion ? 
if every man who chose to make his home in South Africa 
had been welcomed as a denizen? if the administration 
of the country had encouraged the immigrant to take 
root in the country? Would the British settler in the 
Transvaal have remained an enthusiastic British reformer, 
or would he have become a South African, as his brother 
becomes a Canadian or an Australian? Or would the 
mere presence of republican institutions have prevented 
Englishmen from becoming citizens of a country whose 
government they shared? Mr Kruger did a great ser- 
vice to the British Empire in South Africa by furnishing 
British immigrants with legitimate grievances, and by 
keeping them thereby attached to the British Empire. 
He did not trust that wide African land that had made 
his own kin a free and vigorous people. 

When he was beaten, racialism had to run its course 
for some time. Boer supremacy had to have its sequel 
in English supremacy. Lord Milner’s policy of recon- 
struction was not a mere building up of the old society. 
A loyalist interest was to be created strong enough to 
prevent a return of the old days. An industrial boom 
was to fill the land with British workmen; and agri- 
cultural settlers were to be planted on favourite spots 
on the veldt. This policy failed on account of one of its 
chief features, the introduction of the Chinese, who were 
to provide the unskilled labour on which the industrial 
boom depended. British democracy objected to the 
Chinese. If the Liberal Government had ordered them 
away, they must have interfered directly with the in- 
ternal affairs of the colony to such a degree that, very 
likely, colonial feeling would have been stronger than 
anti-Chinese prejudice. The Chinese had to go; but the 
British Government were afraid of turning them out. 
Somebody else had to do it; and the granting of a con- 
stitution to the Transvaal afforded, amongst other 
things, a chance for settling that point without direct 
interference. 

The Transvaal elections finished the second phase of 
racialism. If Het Volk had appealed to the urban con- 
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stituencies of the Rand on purely racial lines they might 
have won the election, but they would scarcely have been 
strong enough to rule the country. They had to split the 
English vote to achieve that object. They were successful 
where Kruger had failed; the Chinese question enabled 
them to break the alliance between capitalist and working 
man. The Transvaal shopkeeper and the working man 
objected to the Chinese, not on account of Chinese slavery, 
nor on account of Chinese vices—the compound system is 
never the breeding-place of stern virtues; they objected 
to a population that required comparatively little super- 
vision, and whose skill might in time endanger the position 
of the white worker. Legal enactments restricted the 
Chinese to unskilled work; but what is called skilled 
labour on the Rand is very often merely supervision ; and 
the cleverer the man you supervise, the fewer men you 
want as superintendents. Though the Chinese spent a 
greater part of their wages than they were expected to do, 
they could not make trade flourish ; and the great boom 
they ought to have brought on did not come. Behind all 
those visible drawbacks loomed the danger that the laws 
excluding the Chinese from skilled labour and preventing 
them from settling in the country might one day be 
recalled. As for the Boer leaders, inclined at first to sit 
on the fence, they came down eventually on the side 
of repatriation. How much their connexion with the 
Liberal party and the pressure or persuasions of the 
Home Government had to do with this decision, it is 
impossible to say. 

This new line of division among the English popula- 
tion of the Transvaal was the outcome of a changed 
industrial condition. The war and the expected boom 
had attracted many people to the Rand; the point of 
saturation, so far as white immigrants are concerned, 
had been reached. Amongst the numerous men who 
found themselves out of work were many Australians, 
who imported into South Africa crude notions of Austra- 
lian socialism. The Rand had long since ceased to be a 
place where a man could pick up a fortune in a short 
time ; it now seemed not even capable of providing work 
for white men. An antagonism between capital and 
labour, which was somewhat earlier foreshadowed in 
Natal, showed itself on the Rand. Though there is no 
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race on earth so fundamentally opposed to anything 
smacking at all of socialism as the Boers, Het Volk 
associated itself with the parties representing the anti- 
capitalistic element. That alliance won the election. 
It split the English ranks, and moreover it gave the 
Boers a chance to do something for the poorer section of 
their people. 

The Boer who owns a farm has a strong racial preju- 
dice against Chinese ; his class suffered occasionally from 
outrages by runaway coolies; but, as an employer of 
labour, he was benefited by anything that lessened com- 
petition for native labour. There is, however, an ever- 
increasing class, of Boer origin, who are landless, un- 
taught, and improvident, who live on the outskirts of 
the bigger centres looking for work, but are very rarely 
capable of making a prolonged industrial effort. Mem- 
bers of this class—the poor whites—have occasionally 
done the work of unskilled labour, which, as a rule, is 
performed by native or Chinese. They, like all the un- 
employed in the country, cherished a vague hope that, if 
only the Chinese could be sent away, attractive employ- 
ment would be forthcoming for ail. Though these ideas 
are somewhat antagonistic to the true South African 
spirit, which looks upon unskilled work as nigger’s work, 
they had some influence on men’s minds. Het Volk 
realised that an anti-Chinese policy might embrace the 
interests of the whole Dutch population, however diver- 
gent they were economically ; it enabled them to act as 
protectors of a large British element. 

The capitalist had stood by the working man merely 
for political reasons. The working man was a Briton, 
and he had a vote; he took very high wages, and 
managed the native but indifferently; but, if he voted 
with his employer, he made good a great many of his 
shortcomings. The anti-Chinese agitation proved, how- 
ever, too strong for him. Many a working man at the 
polls turned against his employer; and Het Volk and its 
allies won the day. Relations between men and master 
on the mines were henceforth looked upon as business 
arrangements, with no eye to politics. Efficient men only 
were going to keep their places ; bad workmen would cer- 
tainly be dismissed. An impression that industrial reform 
was bound to come had been present before the elections. 
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It could, however, scarcely have been undertaken imme- 
diately after that event without creating a very bad 
impression indeed, if some of the men had not gone on 
strike. Their places could thus be cleared, their ranks 
weeded; and some poor Dutch, who originally were bad 
miners but clever at managing natives, got their job. 

The whole process may be regarded as the logical 
execution of the old exclusion policy carried out in a 
masterly way. The British workman was slowly crowded 
out, and the Dutch filled his place. The capitalists were in 
a hopeless permanent minority. Some of the more violent 
Dutch argued in that way undoubtedly ; the leading men 
however took a different line. Whilst, for tactical reasons, 
Het Volk had appealed to the British electorate and 
had dropped the racial issue—it being in any case sure 
of the Dutch electorate—the British party had to whip 
up the British spirit to prevent a split in the British 
ranks. The same men who had stood for Imperialism 
in its broadest sense, namely, the co-operation of all 
South Africans of whatever origin, had now to fight 
for a narrower ideal. It was the ideal that Kruger had 
upheld and that was beaten in the war—race-strife and 
racial supremacy; It was beaten at the polls for the 
second time when the Progressive party stood for it. 

It would be more than foolish, of course, to affirm 
that the spirit of racialism is dead among the Boers. The 
idea of monopoly, which dictated the economic policy of 
the Kruger days, is certainly very much alive amongst 
the more backward supporters of the present Ministry. 
Its protectionist attitude contains a strong element of 
anti-foreign feeling. But, as it is equally hostile to the 
produce of its Dutch friends across the border, it merely 
shows how curiously ideas of economic exploitation 
blend themselves with racial notions. And there is un- 
doubtedly an influential section whose antipathy against 
capitalism in Johannesburg is at war with its love for 
the markets that capitalism has opened up for them. 

All through the election struggle, and during the first 
year of office as well, the leading Het Volk people stood 
on different ground. They changed racialism for nation- 
alism. They have grasped the fact that, in colonial states 
at all events, the country imprints its indelible stamp 
upon all men, provided they stay long enough; it does 
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not matter whence they come. The history of South 
Africa teaches us that lesson far more strongly than 
Canada or Australia, or even the United States. Our old 
European lands and peoples have long ago produced fixed 
national types, the origin of which we frequently ascribe 
to merely racial causes; we transpose our ideas to new 
lands and construct their problems according to our Euro- 
pean lights, and surely we miss their true meaning. It is 
well known that what we call the Boers nowadays are a 
people of very mixed stock, containing Dutch, German, 
and French blood. They have all become one people; and 
though we find occasionally individuals who look like 
Frenchmen or Germans, they are all Africanders. Though 
the Africander talks a language that is derived from 
Dutch, and has lately been assimilated to Dutch again, 
their ways might as well be called French as Dutch. They 
have used the Dutch and they have used the Germans 
when they wanted intellectual and diplomatic support 
against British Governments; but the Hollander dislikes 
the Africander, and the Africander dislikes the Hollander. 

Why should he like him? There are many types of 
Africanders, but even the narrowest amongst them look 
upon those men as their compeers who have got South 
African ways; and an English farmer who was born on 
the veldt knows more of those ways than a Dutch lawyer 
or schoolmaster. Genealogically the Hollander may be of 
the same stock, but racial sympathy cannot impregnate 
him with those qualities which two hundred years on the 
veldt have bred, though he may be seated in a government 
office in Pretoria. Dutch and German schemers and 
dreamers may have shared the antipathies of the Boer; 
they have neither understood him nor won his apprecia- 
tion. For they, when they were honest, stood on an 
idealistic basis, reasoning out common sympathy from 
common ancestors in the sixteenth century, while he took 
his stand on the common life. The settler who would 
live that life with him was welcome. Whatever national 
ideas and prejudices he may have brought from Europe 
dropped slowly from him while he lived on that great 
lonely veldt, the face of which man has not yet succeeded 
in changing, though he has stuck his dwellings into its 
sheltered nooks as the swallows build their nests under 
an old gable. 
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The men who came full of energy, bent on making 
Africa after an image of their own industrial dreams, 
have always failed. Locusts ate their mealies; drought 
killed their wheat; sickness felled their cattle. If South 
Africa did not unmake them, she made them slow, silent, 
lazy giants, whose strength is endurance, whose action is 
waiting. Everywhere else in the world that strong Calvin- 
istic spirit that is the mainspring of the Boers’ religion 
has made men go at double the pace in industrial life ; in 
South Africa it has taught them how to wait. 

There is only one class of men South Africa could not 
tame -the capitalists. She failed with them because they 
fled from her grip. They came out for a few years to 
make their pile, to tear the treasures from her bowels, 
and then to flee with their spoils. But their flight did 
not mean the end; for, when they went, a new shift took 
their places, fresh with energy, eager for the fray ; and, ere 
South Africa had sapped their vigour they went away, to 
be followed by others. The Boers, in the old days, looked 
upon them as they look upon the enormous springbok 
herds when they cross the dune-belt, a gift from God, to 
be slaughtered ruthlessly—for others would follow—a 
perennial supply. 

So they fleeced them and gave them no chance of 
taking root in African soil. But, though they were but 
a shifting host, they began to transform Africa. They 
girded the land with iron rails; they spanned rivers and 
crossed deserts; they erected that long narrow line of 
black chimneys that interlaces the lonely veldt from 
Krugersdorp to Springs; they built cities grimy with 
dust but quivering with restless life; and they planted 
trees and gardens where before was a bare veldt. A 
curious paradox: the permanent population, the people 
born in the land, whose dust, like that of their ancestors, 
one day will mingle with the veldt, have never impressed 
their mark upon it, whilst these new-comers are daily 
changing the face of it with changes likely to last. With 
them originated all the trouble and unrest in the land ; 
they have disturbed its peaceful countenance and created 
the problems which the old Boer régime tried to solve in 
soclumsya way. The Boer has hated them, and probably 
hates them to-day, not as Englishmen, but as representa- 
tives of a different social order. The Boers can assimilate 
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the Anglo-Saxon farmer ; they can assimilate the capitalist 
as little as the Californian assimilated the Yankee; can 
they make him a South African? And, if not, how are 
they to deal with him? Perhaps they will ally them- 
selves against him with the radical section of the town 
population, who try to make South Africa a white man’s 
land, whose mines are worked with white labour only. 
They may thus find work for the poor white Dutch, but 
they must throw open the country to numerous white 
immigrants, thus creating a class, anti-capitalistic per- 
haps, but one which will certainly never fuse with the 
Boer farmers. For, as the veldt made the Boer a uniform 
being, whatever be his original stock, common industrial 
life creates a type of men, not on racial, but on profes- 
sional lines. As the Dutch farmer gives the tone to rural 
society, the European (mostly British) workman sets 
the standards in the workshops. Anti-industrial hatred 
might go so far as to drive the capitalist out of the 
country whose peace he has disturbed. Calm and quietude 
might return once more; the supremacy of the Dutch 
race might be restored; but power and wealth would at 
once disappear. This will hardly be. The whole land 
has drunk too largely and too deeply of that intoxicating 
draught which the golden stream has carried up to the 
loneliest farm and the furthest kraal. 

The great industry will therefore remain. It may be 
harassed, taxed, and bled ; it may be subjected to foolish 
experiments, for, wise as the Boers are in mere politics, 
their store of economic knowledge is somewhat scanty. 
But, though it be controlled and gagged, whilst it remains 
it will influence men. It will draw some Boers into its 
folds as managers, engineers, and lawyers; it may give 
birth to a working class of Dutch origin. And the shop 
will transform the Dutchman as the veldt has trans- 
formed the Briton. More than that, its influence will 
radiate throughout the country; its purchasing power 
will slowly transform agriculture. While industrial life, 
owing to African conditions, will lose something of its 
keenness, agricultural life will be quickened. The present 
Government is trying hard to accelerate that change. 
But the Boer on the back veldt objects, for he stands for 
Protection, which he looks upon as one of his natural 
rights. Why ought he to share the blessings of a 
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bountiful harvest with a stray foreigner from across the 
border? God sends locusts and plague, and he submits 
piously. He does not want to fight against the Lord’s 
will, but he won't be spoiled by the stranger. The fat 
years ought to be his undivided reward, as the lean ones 
are his punishment. He does not want to watch the ups 
and downs of a market, trying to raise crops for the 
wants of a contemptible, feverish town-crowd ; he merely 
wants to exploit it, undisturbed by competition. These 
people might succeed in keeping the land ; they could not 
develope it. They could remain masters of the veldt, as 
they were in days gone by; but they would merely repre- 
sent an antiquated local type. They might maintain a 
truculent Transvaal and a somewhat extended system 
of parochial spoils ; they would block the formation of a 
South African nation. 

Will there ever be such a nation? Will there be a 
people composed of the descendants of the different 
white races settled in South Africa, maintaining the 
qualities they inherited from their different ancestors, 
though adapting themselves to the nature of the country ? 
Or will it merely consist of the ramifications of the 
‘Boer stock,’ which will have absorbed all elements 
willing to conform, after having exiled those who cannot 
easily be assimilated. 

Many an Englishman will be inclined to assume the 
latter alternative. He may have done good service 
during the war, and he may, during the period of recon- 
struction, have been in charge of some important office 
which he ran exceedingly well, after the traditions of a 
skilful European bureaucracy. Some of his friends, who 
had claims as good as his own, have been honourably 
discharged, for some reason or other, and he is quite sure 
his turn will come too. He sees quite clearly that the 
British will be weeded out from the administration. He 
considered himself an instrument of Anglicisation during 
the period of Crown government. That period is over, 
according to his views, owing to the criminal weakness 
of a Radical Government. The vanquished party have 
come to their own again; they will undo the work he 
did; and everything will be as it was before the war—a 
permanent Dutch ascendancy, which nothing can remove. 

But this ascendancy—if that term be permitted—is 
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very different from the ring of the old Kruger days. 
It is based on a fairly won electoral majority, and it does 
not disfranchise its opponents. It may have tried to 
fill some posts with its adherents, but it has scarcely gone 
to such length in claiming the spoils for the victors as 
some Anglo-Saxon communities are wont to do. It is 
trying to reward the loyalty of its adherents ; but, if that 
loyalty be united to efficiency, local knowledge, and some 
acceptance of the status quo, while there may be ground for 
personal grievances, there will be very little for lugubrious 
vaticination. After all, if England’s hold on South 
Africa consisted mainly in a preponderance of British 
officials, she would in no case enjoy a very secure tenure. 
The Boer majorities in many cases will probably press 
their advantages unfairly. They may tax their opponents 
by fiscal measures—a policy unhappily not unknown in 
countries which can plead no racial antagonism. They 
may in some cases insist on a more favoured position for 
the Dutch language—partly from sentimental reasons, 
but partly too because nowadays language right may 
mean employment; but insistence on a second language, 
though it may hurt a conqueror’s pride, does not mean 
racial extinction, nor is the knowledge it produces a 
handicap in life. It happens rarely that a bilingual 
nation is outdistanced in the struggle for existence. 

It may be true, too, that the agitation for closer union 
—be it unification or federation—owes some fervour to 
the hope that such a union at the present moment may 
give an overwhelming strength to the Boer element all 
over the sub-continent. It may do so, inasmuch as a 
good deal of the ‘ regional spirit’ that is very remarkable 
just now is undoubtedly fostered by the existence of 
separate States. And some of the British sections of 
South Africa may be of smaller weight in a united South 
Africa than as a somewhat thinly populated coastal 
colony. But all such reasoning does not make South 
Africa a country settled by one race. Its closer union 
may consolidate one race, it will not lessen the chances 
for the other. After all, no consolidation is possible 
without a certain broadening effect. 

Nor will closer union lead to a snapping of Imperial 
ties. British South Africa is not an island; it is not even 
a sub-continent, but only part of one. It is surrounded 
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on all sides by possessions belonging to European Powers. 
These dependencies have frequently been neglected. Por- 
tuguese East Africa was, of course, known to exist, but 
was looked upon as a kind of annex to the Transvaal. 
Before the war against the Herreros, German South-west 
Africa was scarcely known; at the utmost it was looked 
upon as a kind of disfigurement of the map. That view 
is no longer possible. The different South African States 
are beginning to realise that they touch frontiers, that 
outside their borders developments are going on which 
may react on their own fate. The closer they draw 
to each other the more will they realise that those 
frontier problems are not merely local affairs, but are of 
a truly national interest to British South Africa; and 
they will realise too that the fate of the frontier States 
which are dependencies of European countries is mixed 
up with the development of European politics. The 
isolation from European influences which seemed desir- 
able to the Africander, and guided his anti-English policy, 
no longer exists. The snapping of links which tie British 
South Africa to the mother-country could not effect it, 
and in these circumstances there is no reason to 
desire it. 

There is one problem ahead which has always proved 
to be the great strain affecting the relations of the 
mother-country and South Africa. Viewed from the 
point of view of closer union between the different States, 
it assumes the shape of an administrative problem: What 
is to become of the native protectorates like Basutoland, 
which are at present under Imperial control? Can they 
be kept so in future, remaining a foreign fort in the 
fabric of a South African nation, or will they be handed 
over to the new South African nation? If the spirit 
which animates at present the native policy of Cape 
Colony were the dominating influence in the new nation, 
the answer would be easy; that cause of contention 
which has produced so much evil in South Africa might 
be definitively removed. Without such a guarantee it is 
not likely that the closer union of the sub-continent will 
be completely achieved, and important elements of fric- 
tion are likely to remain. 

The question at issue here is, as said before, not a 
racial one dividing the two white races. It is much 
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~ rather a social problem which begins just now to unfold 
itself. Its solution will ultimately constitute the greatest 
task yet put to a conquering nation. But different views 
on that problem do not make the formation of a nation 
impossible. There is little in common between a German 
Socialist and a Prussian Conservative, but their differ- 
ences are certainly not of a racial nature. There is room 
in any nation for diverse opinions and different ideals. 
Why ought it to be different in South Africa ? 

To form a nation, both races, Dutch-Africander and 
British South-African, must act upon each other as a 
mighty solvent; there may be numerous intermarriages, 
as there were in the past ; they will scarcely be numerous 
enough to produce complete fusion. Town life and 
country life will continue side by side, each evolving a 
distinct industrial type. There will be no complete 
assimilation of surroundings nor a complete blending 
of races; both will cherish their traditions and pride 
themselves on their origin. Boer and Briton, when 
amongst their own lot, will do scant justice to each other's 
virtues, as the proud Englishman in his innermost heart 
looks down upon the pushing Scot, and the shrewd Scot 


amongst his kin shows a hearty contempt for the dense 
Englishman. But they will work together and perceive 
that true nationalism does not mean, ‘you must be as I 
am, or out you go’; but that its gospel is, ‘you must all 
bring your different qualities and gifts into the common 
national stock; you must all strive for the one land 
which is the common inheritance of all.’ 
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2. The Democratic National Platform ; Denver, July 1908. 

3. Mr Taft's Speech of Acceptance ; Cincinnati, July 1908. 

4. Mr Bryan’s Speech of Acceptance ; Lincoln, August 1908. 
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5629. Washington, 1906. 

6. From the Directors of the Standard Oil Company to its 
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Standard Oil Co. August 1907. 

7. Statement of the Commissioner of Corporations in answer 
to the allegations of the Standard Oil Co., &c. Wash- 
ington, 1907. 

8. Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the 
Petroleum Industry. Part II: Prices and Profits. 
Washington, 1907. 

9. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. 

10. The City and the State. Address of Governor Hughes 


to the City Club of New York; New York, February 
25, 1908. 
And other works and reports. 


THE leading results of President Roosevelt's term of 
office have shown themselves not so much in positive 
legislation as in the creation of a feeling of responsi- 
bility in regard to national morals and resources. At the 
same time it must be recognised that the habit of rash 
denunciation of those not at one with him, which has 
grown upon him in recent years, has been a disturbing 
factor. The United States have had more than sufficient 
of ‘strenuousness’; they now need rest and constructive- 
ness. The President is stronger with the masses than with 
the leaders of the Republican party, whom he has whipped 
into unwilling activity. Although he acquiesces, as a 
practical politician, in the Republican platform, it omits 
many of his recommendations. It passes by his argument 
for the income and inheritance taxes. His visionary ideas 
about curbing the growth of ‘swollen fortunes’ are re- 
jected by the Republican leaders, who are averse from 
experiments in legislation. At the same time, his record 
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and his policy will be an important asset in the present 
campaign. The Republican platform looks to the con- 
servative East ; the coerced enthusiasm over the President 
is intended to hold the radical West. 

The President has not only dominated his party, but 
has also dictated the choice of the Republican nominee 
for the Presidency. Mr Taft has had a record which 
equips him admirably for the Presidential office. As a 
judge, both on the State and the Federal Bench, as director 
of the affairs of the Philippines, as a successful negotiator 
in various quasi-diplomatic matters, as a member of 
the Federal Cabinet, he has shown strength, insight, 
and resourcefulness. That the President should have 
favoured the nomination of a man with such a record is 
not surprising ; but his earnest desire to ensure Mr Taft’s 
nomination has led to reprehensible methods. Notwith- 
standing President Roosevelt’s support of Civil Service 
reform, there has been an unblushing participation of 
civil servants in politics to ensure Mr Taft’s nomination. 
Though the Southern States have no real Republican 
voting strength, they have a large representation in 
the Republican nominating Convention. Mr Taft said at 
Greensboro’, North Carolina, in July 1906: ‘ As long as the 
Republican party in the Southern States shall represent 
little save a factional chase for Federal offices, we may 
expect the present political condition in the South to con- 
tinue.’ The preliminary canvass for delegates from the 
Southern States to support Mr Taft, which was conducted 
by a member of the Federal Civil Service, backed by all 
the influence of the Federal Administration, obtained a 
support from this section which practically precluded the 
success of other candidates. 

Mr Bryan’s strength is in the support of the Demo- 
cratic masses ; the leaders are impatient of his continued 
domination. Since 1896, he has made a large income 
by newspaper-writing and lecturing; these occupations 
have, at the same time, kept him constantly before the 
public. The temper of the Democratic party shows in- 
creasing conservatism. The party which, in 1896, declared 
in favour of the ‘spoils system,’ now supports appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Civil Service on the basis of 
merit. In 1896, it favoured packing the Supreme Court 
to establish the constitutionality of the income tax; now 
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it favours obtaining the same end through a constitutional 
amendment. Its attitude on the money question, while 
not wholly correct, is much more restrained than in 1896. 
On the question of the tariff it has passed from denuncia- 
tion to an appeal for gradual and sympathetic treatment. 
But here again the Democratic platform and Mr Bryan’s 
personal attitude are expected to occupy the same Janus- 
like position as President Roosevelt's policy and the 
Republican platform. 

The political fortunes of the Democrats have been 
improved by the changes which have taken place. The 
radicalism of Bryan is balanced by the radicalism of 
Roosevelt. The disappearance of the money issue per- 
mits the Democratic party, after the lapse of years, to 
present once more a united front. Industrial depression 
will exercise an adverse effect on the Republican vote. 

The importance of foreign affairs is seen in the demand 
of both parties for a strong navy. The Democrats, looking 
to party advantage on the Pacific coast, oppose the 
admission of Asiatics. The Republicans, sobered by the 
responsibilities of office, believe that this immigration 
can be regulated by diplomacy. While consistency has 
again led the Democrats to emphasise the issue of 
Imperialism, this issue is not of political importance. 
The Republicans favour the steady development of 
home-rule in the Philippines; the Democrats favour 
independence so soon as a stable government can be 
established. The Republican leaders consider what is 
practicable ; for the high percentage of illiteracy in these 
islands justifies Mr Taft’s contention—and no one can 
speak with more authority—that two generations, at 
least, must elapse before they are fitted for self-govern- 
ment. The American nation perceives that the national 
honour is bound up with the retention of these islands 
and their development in civilisation. The fact that the 
United States have been forced to intervene in Cuba 
to protect the Cubans from themselves emphasises the 
necessity of going slowly in the Philippines. 

The most important issues in the present campaign 
will, however, be concerned with domestic policy. There 
is some fear that the negro voters, of whom there 
are some 2,000,000 in the United States, traditionally 
friendly to the Republicans, may be alienated by the 
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unconstitutional action of President Roosevelt (in 1906) in 
dismissing from the army, without adequate investigation 
or trial, some 170 negro soldiers who were alleged to have 
been implicated in a racial disturbance at Brownsville, 
Texas. At first he ordered that these men should be 
permanently debarred from re-enlisting in the army or 
navy, and that they should be ineligible for employment 
in any civil capacity under the Government. The protest 
of the Republican Senators has led him to change his deci- 
sion in this matter. Though the Democrats have hoped to 
make party capital out of the antagonism engendered in 
the minds of the negro voters, it is improbable that this 
will be important in the campaign. Not only are the 
negroes cognisant of the virtual disfranchisement of their 
fellows in the Democratic South ; Mr Bryan is also afraid 
to make any open bid for their support lest he should 
antagonise the Southern States. 


The legitimate expenses of a Presidential campaign 
are heavy. The fact that, in 1904, contributions in aid of 
the Republican party were made from the trust funds of 
New York Insurance Companies, and the further fact 


that Mr Harriman, the head of the Union Pacific Railway 
—who has since been denounced by President Roosevelt 
as an “ undesirable citizen "—was instrumental in raising 
$200,000 to be used in aid of the Republicans in New York 
State, have helped to create a feeling that publication of 
campaign funds and contributions is essential. In 1906 
and 1907, laws were passed by the State of New York 
providing that political parties should publish, under 
oath, within twenty days after the election, a detailed 
statement of their expenses, showing the amounts re- 
ceived, the names of contributors, the ways in which the 
money was expended, and receipts for all expenditures 
in excess of $5. In 1907, Congress enacted laws which 
prohibited any corporation from contributing to the 
expenses of a Presidential campaign, under penalty of 
$5000; and every officer or director of such corporation 
consenting to such contribution is liable to a fine of $1000 
and imprisonment for one year. The refusal of the Re- 
publican majority in Congress to approve, at its last session, 
legislation providing for the publication of campaign funds 
is in harmony with the action of the party in refusing to 
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place any statement on the subject in its programme. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, are pledged to the enact- 
ment of measures prohibiting corporations from contri- 
buting to campaign funds, limiting the amount of indi- 
vidual contributions, and providing for the publication of 
such contributions before the election. 

The temporary strategic advantage thus obtained by 
the Democrats was soon countered by Mr Taft—who had 
declared himself in favour of publicity during the past 
session of Congress—appointing as Treasurer of his 
campaign a resident of New York who was strongly 
in sympathy with the New York publicity law; at the 
same time Mr Taft pledged the Republican party to act 
according to the requirements of the New York law. 
While the ‘jockeying’ of the two parties has been 
attributable to the desire to obtain the maximum of 
advantage from their respective declarations, the result 
is that the present campaign will lead to the salutary 
reform of complete publication of election contributions 
and expenses. 


From the last week of October 1907 until the first 
week of January 1908 specie payment was suspended in 
the United States. Inter-banking balances were settled 
by the use of $97,000,000 of Clearing House certificates. 
The money withdrawn from the banks was soon hoarded. 
The premium on currency rose to 4 per cent. Retail 
trade was carried on to a great extent by Clearing House 
loan certificates of denominations as low as one dollar, 
which were issued on the basis of securities deposited 
with the Clearing House by the issuing bank, as well as 
by the cheques of merchants and manufacturers. While 
there was great inconvenience, the American people not 
only made the best of a difficult situation, but even 
extracted some amusement from their troubles. 

The currency system of the United States is funda- 
mentally unscientific. The large issue of Government 
paper-money is redeemable by the Government on 
demand, which causes a sad intermixture of fiscal and 
monetary needs. The bond-secured circulation of the 
national banking system has proved unsatisfactory ; for 
the improving credit of the country and the increasing 
demand for Government securities on the part of persons 
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desirous of obtaining a thoroughly safe investment have 
co-operated to enhance the premium on the bonds. The 
declining profit obtainable by the banks from their note 
issue caused a steady contraction of note circulation 
down to 1900. In this year the banks were permitted 
to take out circulation to the par of the 2 per cent. 
bonds. Since 1900 the note circulation has increased by 
$350,000,000. 

Since the United States are pledged to a policy of 
debt extinction, the widening of the basis of bond 
security is manifestly a palliative. The bond-secured 
system is safe, but inelastic. The prohibition of branch 
banking, under the present system, is an inheritance 
from the political opposition to the assumed dangers of 
centralisation under the branch banking system of the 
second United States Bank, which came to an end in 
1836. To-day National banks vary in capital from 
$25,000 to $25,000,000. The small ‘country’ banks may 
deposit a part of their legal reserves in the larger banks. 
This results in the ultimate centralisation of a large part 
of the National reserve in the central reserve cities, the 
bulk of it going to New York. For these deposits the 
recipient banks pay a low rate of interest, the deposits 
themselves being used in making ‘call’ loans. If the 
demand of the outside banks for their funds is coincident 
with other sudden demands on the depository banks, as 
during the recent panic, there is a temptation for the 
larger banks to save themselves at the expense of the 
smaller banks. The dangers of such a condition are 
apparent. At the beginning of the panic, 6178 out of 
6544 National banks were ‘country’ banks, two-thirds of 
whose reserves were in more or less distant cities. 

While the strain of the panic was in part relieved by 
importing gold, special reliance was placed on the assist- 
ance of the United States Treasury. The independent 
Treasury system, adopted by the United States in 1846, 
is a disturbing factor in the monetary situation, causing 
arbitrary contraction when revenues are being received, 
arbitrary expansion when payments are being made. The 
large cash balances held in the Treasury—$272,000,000 at 
the end of the fiscal year 1907—have led to a system 
whereby National banks may receive deposits of Govern- 
ment funds on depositing bonds to secure the sums 
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received. The financial centres, and especially New York, 
look to the Government in time of need. Mr Cortelyou, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, recognised this responsi- 
bility, and by the end of November he had distributed 
$226,000,000 of Government deposits. 

President Roosevelt's opponents assert that his regu- 
lative policy is entirely responsible for the disturbance. 
In a speech in New York in February 1908 Mr Foraker, 
a Republican senator from Ohio, said the most important 
cause was ‘muck-raking.’ The ‘Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’ stated, in November 1907, that there could be 
no complete recovery so long as the rigour of the regu- 
lative campaign continued unabated. It must be conceded 
that the rashness of some of the President's utterances, 
rather than the rigour with which his policy has been 
enforced, has intensified distrust. Though, in November 
1907, he admonished those hoarding money that business 
conditions were fundamentally sound, he showed at the 
outset no real appreciation of the seriousness of the 
depression. In his Nashville speech, made on October 2, 
1907, he said: ‘I doubt if these policies have had any 
material effect in bringing about the present trouble; 
but, if they have, it will not alter in the slightest degree 
my determination that for the remaining sixteen months 
of my term those policies shall be persevered in unswerv- 
ingly. This unnecessary emphasis certainly did not tend 
to tranquillise the already disturbed conditions. 

But the President's unguarded remarks were not 
sufficient to account for the panic; its causes were more 
deep-seated. Defective banking policy intensified the 
evils of the situation; there were defects in banking 
practice as well. The speculative developments in 
1901-02 had caused various banks to forsake legitimate 
commercial banking and to become mere accessories to 
promoting schemes. Wider causes must also be considered. 
The stock-speculating interests were affected by the dis- 
turbances in the money markets caused by the financing 
of the Boer and the Russo-Japanese wars. In the ‘boom’ 
of 1901 expansion exceeded capital creation, and a large 
floating debt was created in Europe. By 1903 this had 
been practically liquidated, and business was on a more 
satisfactory footing. Scarcely had this condition been 
attained when speculation, financed on borrowed capital, 
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again set in. At the same time more luxurious conditions 
of living co-operated with rising prices to curtail saving. 
In the hope of a continuance of prosperity, industrial 
concerns had made large investments which were not 
immediately productive. When, then, the Mercantile 
National Bank of New York and the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company of the same city, whose resources had been tied 
up in speculative projects, failed, they precipitated a panic 
the causes of which had long been maturing. 

The Democrats are opposed to calling in the Govern- 
ment paper money. In 1904 their platform demanded 
the withdrawal of National bank-notes as fast as Govern- 
ment paper could be substituted for them. While the 
platform of 1908 is less extreme than in former years, 
it must be remembered that Mr Bryan, who has never 
recanted his belief in ‘free silver,’ is still an inflationist 
who would keep up, through issues of Government paper 
money, the disturbing and expensive system now existing. 
On matters of monetary policy he is still a facile phrase- 
maker, not a deep thinker. 

Though the necessity of reforming the National bank- 
ing system has been patent for years, Congress has been 
tardy in acting. President Roosevelt, in 1906 and 1907, 
emphasised the importance of providing for elasticity 
and emergency currency ; but it is not a topic on which 
he has shown any definite ideas. In its last session Con- 
gress passed a stop-gap measure, known as the Vreeland 
Bill, which is simply an expansion of the existing system. 
It permits, in time of emergency, State bonds to be used 
as a basis for note issue ; and, under stringent limitations, 
it also permits asset banking. The Republicans have 
declared for a more elastic system. Short of the divorce 
of the Government from the issuing of paper money and 
the adoption of an asset-secured currency, no permanently 
valuable reform can be obtained. These reforms are 
hampered by political, not economic, difficulties. The 
only real hope of reform comes from the Republicans, 
who have a better comprehension of the problem than 
the Democrats. 


Socialism has of recent years made great strides in 
the United States. Socialistic periodicals have increased 
from 40 in 1904 to 150 at present. The ‘Socialist,’ pub- 
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lished in Chicago, asserts that ‘for the last two years 
the United States has been turning out more socialist 
books than any other nation on earth. It, has left 
Germany, long the leader, far behind in this respect. 
The whole environment is electric with socialist senti- 
ment and socialist thought.’ The vigour of President 
Roosevelt's attack on Socialism—for his regulative 
policy postulates that regulation is the only efficient 
bulwark against it—has aided in creating an interest 
in Socialism. The Socialist vote increased from 2064 
in 1888 to 442,000 in 1904. The industrial depression, 
through which the country is passing, will largely 
increase the Socialist vote in the present campaign. 

A still more serious problem confronting the American 
people is the growth of Anarchism. Books and papers 
published in English, German, Bohemian, Yiddish, and 
Italian are being used in an active propaganda. Suddenly 
awakened to the evils presented by the problem, the 
American people are at their wits’ end how to deal with 
it. There is a danger that the movement may be stimu- 
lated by undiscriminating severity in attempting to sup- 
press it. In its recent session, Congress authorised the 
exclusion of anarchistic publications from the mails. 
The Immigration law gives almost unlimited discretion 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labour, not only to 
prevent anarchists from landing, but also to deport 
those who succeed in getting ashore. The spread of the 
anarchistic propaganda will undoubtedly lead to stricter 
scrutiny of the conditions of entrance; but this falls far 
short of solving the problem. 

During President Roosevelt's term of office the labour 
organisations have shown an increased interest in politics. 
The American Federation of Labour alleges that the 
activity of its members during the Congressional cam- 
paign of 1906, in opposition to those who declined to 
support the demands of labour, resulted in the Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Representatives being 
reduced by half. 

The attempt to obtain an eight-hour day on all 
Government work, whether carried on by the Govern- 
ment itself or through contractors, was so far successful 
that the House of Representatives passed an Eight Hours 
bill in 1903; but the National Association of Manufac- 
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turers, which feared the further extension of this prin- 
ciple, killed the measure in the Senate. Subsequent 
demands of the labour leaders for such legislation have 
been supported, but in vain, by the President. The 
demand of the labour organisations for a more efficient 
Employers’ Liability Law obtained his support in 1906. 
In consequence of his recommendation, legislation, sub- 
sequently declared unconstitutional, was passed. In the 
recent session of Congress a hastily drafted measure was 
enacted to remedy this and prevent the demand being 
used to the political detriment of the Republicans. The 
essential features of this legislation are a modification 
of the old doctrine of contributory negligence, and the 
introduction of the idea of comparative negligence of 
employer and employed. 

It is against the preventive jurisdiction exercised by 
the courts in issuing injunctions that the criticism of 
the labour unions is especially directed. The use of the 
injunction process in the labour disputes of the United 
States began so recently as 1888.* An injunction is 
issued under the equity jurisdiction of the courts. A 
person apprehending injury may, without waiting for 
any hearing or answer by the defendants, obtain a 
preliminary injunction directed against the defendants. 
This may extend to all who violate the order, whether 
specifically named therein or not. Such preliminary 
injunction may, after being heard on its merits, be 
made permanent. While, in common law, the courts can 
enforce their decisions only by damages, and in extreme 
cases by imprisonment for such debt, the courts, exer- 
cising their equity jurisdiction, have power to declare 
those violating the injunction in contempt of court. 
This manifestly gives a more immediate and far-reaching 
punishment than is available under the former juris- 
diction, since there may be summary punishment by 
fine or (more usually) by imprisonment until the orders 
of the courts are obeyed. No trial by jury is permitted 
in such cases ; and the right of appeal is narrowly limited. 

Injunctions have been granted both by the State and 
by the Federal courts in restraint of boycotting and 
picketing. The scope of injunctions granted by the 





* The leading case is Sherry v. Perkins, 147 Mass. 212, 
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Federal courts has been greatly widened by the Act to 
Regulate Commerce and the Anti-trust Act. For, though 
labour organisations are not mentioned in these laws, they 
are subject to the prohibitions of the statutes if the result 
of their action is to effect combinations in restraint of 
trade.* The scope of such injunctions has been widened 
by implication. Thus in 1893, when draymen on strike 
in New Orleans attempted to prevent non-union men 
from transporting goods, an injunction was granted 
under the Anti-trust Law, on the ground that it was a 
combination in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the States.t 

The fact that the violation of an injunction renders those 
infringing the order liable to proceedings for contempt 
is important as trenching on the right of trial by jury. 
At the same time it is apparent that preventive rather 
than remedial process is in many cases necessary if there 
is to be any adequate protection. The grounds of unionist 
opposition to the injunction process have been sum- 
marised by Mr Gompers, the head of the American 
Federation of Labour, who contends that there can be 
no monopolistic combination in labour ‘services’; that 
the writ of injunction was intended to be exercised for 
the protection of property rights alone; that it should 
be applied only when there is no other adequate legal 
remedy; and that it should never be used to curtail 
personal rights, to punish crimes, or to set aside trial by 
jury. Notwithstanding his contentions, careful analysis 
shows that labour-union policy, in certain phases of its 
activity, does tend to restrain trade. His argument for 
the exemption of unions from the scope of the Anti- 
trust Act is not an argument for rights, but a demand 
for privileges, somewhat similar to that successfully 
made by the trade-unions of Great Britain two years ago. 

During the last session of Congress there was an 
attempt to exempt unions from the Anti-trust Act 
except in so far as boycotts, picketing and other coercive 
practices were concerned. Although this had the support 
of the President, it failed to pass. The decision of the 





* United States v. Debs, 64 F.R. 724; Southern California Railway Co. 
v. Rutherford, 62 F.R. 796. 

+ United States v. Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council of New Orleans, 
54 F.R. 994, 
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Supreme Court, early in 1908, in the Danbury Hatters’ 
case, which reaffirmed the position that boycotting is an 
offence against the Anti-trust Act, has made the labour 
problem an issue in the present campaign. Mr Gompers 
threatened that he and his followers would use their 
power ‘to send to political and industrial oblivion the 
men who stand in the way of the success of the toilers 
of to-day and the days to come.’ Though Congress took 
no action, the party leaders have been forced to act. 
The Republican platform attempts to conciliate Conserva- 
tives and Radicals by stating that, while the ‘ authority 
and integrity of the courts’ should at all times be main- 
tained, the rules in regard to the issuing of injunctions 
should be more accurately defined, and temporary re- 
straining orders should not be issued without notice 
except where irreparable loss would result. The Demo- 
cratic platform makes a more advanced bid for labour 
support by declaring that ‘injunctions should not be 
issued in any cases in which injunctions would not issue 
if no industrial dispute were involved.’ 

President Roosevelt has taken more advanced ground 
on the labour problem than has been agreeable to many 
members of his party. He favours Eight-hour legisla- 
tion, the Employers’ Liability Law, the amendment of 
the Anti-trust Law, and some amendment of the injunc- 
tion process. But he does not make the abject surrender 
to the demands of labour which the Democrats have 
made. He holds that the boycott is illegal. While he 
favours notice being given in the issue of injunctions, 
he maintains the necessity and value of the injunction. 
Though the Republican party has not accepted all Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s labour recommendations, these will be 
claimed, during the present campaign, as political assets 
of the party. There will be all the greater tendency 
to do this in view of the fact that Mr Taft, when a judge, 
gave decisions running counter to labour demands. By 
issuing an injunction in 1894, prohibiting the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers from carrying on a 
sympathetic strike, he first applied the judicial powers 
of the United States against strikes.* In the same year, 
in defining the rights of employés engaged in a strike, 








* 54 F.R, 730. 
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he said that, while strikes were legal, boycotts were 
not.* In a speech delivered in New York in January 
1908, after stating that the boycott was immoral and 
illegal, he courageously said that he had nothing to 
retract or modify in connexion with the injunctions he 
had issued when on the Bench. In his speech of accept- 
ance he has been at pains to make his position clear. 
While recognising the benefits of unions, he insists on 
the clear recognition of the equality of unionists and 
non-unionists before the law. In upholding the use of 
the injunction, he remarks, with incontestable logic, that 
‘the reason for exercising or refusing to exercise the 
power of injunction must be found in the character of 
the unlawful injury and not in the character or class 
of the persons who inflict the injury.’ At the same 
time he recognises the advisability of serving notice, 
wherever possible, in connexion with the issue of a 
preliminary injunction. The combination of sanity and 
legal acumen which characterises his survey of the 
question gives it high rank as the ablest and most 
courageous discussion of the subject ever uttered by 
an American public man. 

The Democratic party has an apparent strategic 
advantage in regard to the labour vote. Not only has 
it met the wishes of the labour unions on the injunction 
question, but it has also declared for the exemption of the 
unions from the provisions of the Anti-trust Law. This 
bid for labour votes evoked a promise of influence and 
support on the part of the American Federation of Labour. 
This great organisation has some 2,000,000 members ; and, 
if it could poll its whole strength in favour of Mr Bryan, 
it would carry his election. It will be impossible, however, 
for the labour leaders to fulfil their promises. Many of 
the organisations included in the Federation have already 
shown their opposition by declaring that their members 
will follow their party affiliations regardless of the 
declarations in the Democratic platform. Those who 
are Republicans contend that the election of such a 
Radical as Mr Bryan would disturb business and react 
disadvantageously on labour. 

Another factor of some importance is the Independ- 
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ence party, organised by Mr Hearst, which is making its 
first appearance in national politics. Last year, in the 
State election in Massachusetts, it polled more votes than 
the Democratic party. By nominating as its candidate 
for the Presidency a Massachusetts merchant who has 
not only endured but been able to overcome the unfair 
methods of competition practised by the Standard Oil 
Company, it will attract some support from those opposed 
to monopolies. This party outbids the Democratic party 
for the labour vote by stating that at no step in the 
injunction proceedings should there be any trial other 
than by jury. Though the vote of this party will 
probably be small, it is likely that it will exert con- 
siderable influence in the industrial States by attracting 
some portion of the labour vote. The Western Federa- 
tion of Miners has announced its disbelief in the good 
faith of either Republicans or Democrats. The Socialists 
have also to be reckoned with. It may be taken as 
certain that the attempt to induce labour to vote as a 
unit for any one party will prove a failure. 


Long before he became President, Mr Roosevelt pro- 
fessed a frankly opportunist position on the tariff.* 


It is’ (said he) ‘in reality purely a business matter, and 
should be decided solely on grounds of expediency. . . . If the 
majority of the people in interest wish it and it affects only 
themselves, there is no earthly reason why they should not 
be allowed to try the experiment to their heart’s content.’ 


It is alleged that on one occasion, some years ago, he 
included in one of his messages a statement in favour 
of tariff reform, but that he was induced to remove it 
before it was made public because of the disapproval of 
the leaders of the reactionary element of the Republican 
party. It is certain that of recent years he has steadily 
endeavoured to divert attention from any important 
changes in the tariff. When he recommended, in 1902, 
that the tariff should be supervised by a board of experts 
advisory to Congress, he admitted that there might be 
cases in which monopolistic combinations were shielded 
by the tariff; but he has now pushed this partial admis- 





* ‘Life of Thomas Hart Benton’ (American Statesmen Series) by 
Theodore Roosevelt, p. 67. 
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sion aside. In the face of suggestions that the tariff is 
at least partly responsible for the existence of monopo- 
listic combinations, he has shown increasing impatience. 
While admitting that ‘it is probably well to scrutinise 
the tariff carefully every dozen years or so,’ he contends 
that the principle of protection is not to be attacked. 
The suggestion for a tariff commission—which is not 
original with him so far as the United States are con- 
cerned—is the only contribution he has made to the 
methods of tariff reform. 

An apparent exception to this statement appears in 
his recommendation, made during the past year, that 
wood-pulp should be placed on the free list. In the United 
States the rapidly increasing demand for wood-pulp to 
be used in the manufacture of paper has been coincident 
with the lavish use, or rather abuse, of the timber resources 
of the country. This is of especial interest to American 
newspapers. The unwieldy and meretricious Sunday 
edition of one large American daily paper exhausts the 
wood-pulp from twenty acres of land. There has also 
been complaint of an artificial enhancement of prices 
through combinations in the paper-manufacturing in- 
dustry. The aforesaid recommendation, however, is 
really due to the President’s desire to prevent the rapid 
exhaustion of the American timber supply. Coupled 
with the recommendation was the naive suggestion that 
the advantages of the free list should be given only to 
wood-pulp coming from countries which do not impose 
an export duty on this product. The animus of this 
appears when it is remembered that Canada is really 
the only country in North America now possessing large 
supplies of timber suitable for the manufacture of wood- 
pulp. It is to this source that the United States are 
looking. At the same time Canadians are considering 
the advisability of imposing export duties, with a view to 
retaining the advantage not only of the partially manu- 
factured but of the finished material, thus quadrupling 
the value of the product manufactured in Canada. 

The President also favoured the exemption from duty 
of all forest products grown in the United States. This 
further apparent concession to tariff reform is really due 
to his desire to safeguard the timber resources of the 
country. He wished to obtain this end by removing the 
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centre of the lumber exploitation to other countries. 
Here, again, the President has been unable to obtain the 
support of his party. The Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Mr Cannon, who possesses under the 
American system an almost despotic power which permits 
him to determine what legislation shall pass the House of 
Representatives, was resolved that no measures affecting 
the tariff should pass in the recent session of Congress. 
While not only Congress but also the Republican platform 
refused to take any action on the President’s recom- 
mendations, the Democrats accepted them, again showing 
their willingness to incorporate recommendations which 
the Republicans were unwilling to support. 

The day has long gone by when Republicans and 
Democrats could be sharply distinguished as Protec- 
tionists and Free-traders. Though tariff revision will 
be one of the issues in the approaching campaign, it has 
not been the central issue in a Democratic campaign 
since 1892. The only Presidential campaigns in which 
the Democrats have been successful since the Civil War 
were fought on the tariff issue. At the same time, Mr 
Bryan, whose most important speech when in Congress was 
on the subject of tariff revision, said a year ago that the 
problems of the Trusts and of railway regulation were 
more important than those of tariff revision. It is true 
that the Southern States, the abiding stronghold of the 
Democratic party, are still traditionally Free-traders. 
Nevertheless their practice is changing. Their free- 
trade philosophy developed before the Civil War, in the 
days of ‘ King Cotton,’ when they were especially interested 
in exporting raw materials. Now they are developing 
their manufactures of cotton, sugar, lumber, and iron; 
and the anomaly presents itself of free-trade principles 
in the abstract coupled with reliance on protectionist 
procedure when the peculiar interests of the South are 
affected. 

The campaign of 1904 showed that the Eastern 
Democrats desired very tender treatment of the tariff. 
Even in the radical West the advantage of Protection for 
raw wool appeals to the farmers. Notwithstanding the 
statements of the Republican party or of its candidate, 
the issue between the two parties is not Protection in 
the abstract but how much Protection. The changing 
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point of view of the Democrats is well illustrated in the 
statements of their platforms. In 1892 President Cleve- 
land was elected on a platform which denounced Protec- 
tion as unconstitutional, a fraud, and a robbery. In the 
present campaign the declaration is very much milder. 
It favours placing the products of monopolistic industries 
on the free list; it desires that ‘material reductions 
should be made in the tariff upon the necessaries of life, 
especially upon articles competing with such American 
manufactures as are sold abroad more cheaply than at 
home; and gradual reductions should be made in such 
other schedules as may be necessary to restore the tariff 
to a revenue basis.’ This statement is so worded as to 
permit an extremely gradual revision of the tariff. 

The contention that the products of monopolistic 
industries should no longer be sheltered by the tariff 
has been popular with the radical element of the Repub- 
lican party, although this element is not opposed to the 
principle of Protection. In the election of 1904 this was 
advocated as the so-called ‘Iowa idea.’ The reactionary 
or ‘stand pat’ element of the Republican party has since 
that time been in the ascendant so far as tariff matters 
areconcerned. The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, one of the most prominent of the reactionaries, 
has thrown all his influence against tariff revision. Now 
the Republicans, feeling that revision cannot long be 
postponed, are attempting to make it an issue in the 
campaign, contending that the tariff should be revised 
by its ‘friends,’ not by its ‘enemies. While they have 
declared for revision after the election, they insist that 
the tariff should remain protective, and that ‘the true 
principle of Protection is best maintained by the imposi- 
tion of such duties as will equal the difference between 
the cost of production at home and abroad, together with 
a reasonable profit to American industries.’ 

In earlier days the ‘infant industry’ argument was 
the main stronghold of the Protectionist; when the 
Dingley tariff was enacted in 1897, the ‘pauper labour’ 
argument was relied upon. Now aconfession of industrial 
ineptitude is used as a justification for continuing to 
maintain a protective tariff. Mr Taft, in accepting this 
position, shows no desire for the ultimate adoption of 
free trade. To the Democratic argument for regulation 
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of monopolies through the free list, he sophistically re- 
joins that such a policy would be suicidal, since it would 
not only destroy the Trusts, but their small competitors 
as well. He admits the necessity for a revision of the 
tariff, and recognises that in some instances excessive 
protection has assisted in the creation of monopolies; 
but he neutralises this concession by saying that ‘there 
are some few other schedules in which the tariff is 
not sufficiently high to give the measure of protection 
which they should receive on Republican principles.’ 
This is an open invitation to industries already protected 
to apply for more protection. 


In some of the States of the South and South-west 
there has of late been great activity in the prosecution 
of Trusts. The energies of the prosecuting attorneys 
have been stimulated by permitting them to share in the 
fines collected. In Texas one of the subsidiary companies 
of the Standard Oil Company has been fined $1,623,000, 
while the International Harvester Company and twenty- 
three insurance companies have been forced to leave the 
State on account of the severity of its anti-trust legisla- 
tion. In Texas and Kansas it is illegal to combine to 
maintain, increase, or reduce prices. Texas makes it 
a felony for any employé or agent of a Trust to carry 
on business within its borders. In the fervour of trust- 
baiting, laws have been passed which, if rigidly enforced, 
would reduce business to chaos. The idea of this legisla- 
tion is to maintain untrammelled competition. The laws 
of Kansas, if enforced to the letter, would prohibit the 
existence of a partnership. 

While the unthinking severity of the State prosecutions 
tends to set business back and deprive consumers of the 
advantages of the economies arising from the capitalistic 
organisation of industry, the Federal power shows a more 
enlightened appreciation of the causesof monopoly. The 
anti-trust legislation of the United States is equally pro- 
hibitive ; but a steadfast attempt is being made to obtain 
its proper amendment. The President has repeatedly de- 
clared that the law should look at the effect, not the mere 
fact, of combination. The head of the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions has said that the anti-trust legislation, through its 
negative and prohibitive character, is in reality an attack 
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on the existence of corporations. In the last session of 
Congress a fruitless attempt was made to modify the anti- 
trust legislation by providing that corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce might register with the Govern- 
ment; railways, with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; others, with the Bureau of Corporations. If they 
agreed to give publicity to their affairs, and were found, 
after investigation, not to be acting in unreasonable 
restraint of trade, they were to be allowed to carry on 
business under Federal licences. The failure of this 
attempt at amendment is due to anxiety about its 
political effects. It was feared that, besides tending to 
increase the centralisation of functions under the ad- 
ministrative departments of the Government, it would 
be regarded as a concession to the Trusts. 

The anti-trust legislation nowhere attempts to define 
the phrase ‘ restraint of trade.’ The courts have looked 
to the mere fact of combination, not to the result. 
In the Northern Securities case the Supreme Court 
refused to consider evidence showing that the combina- 
tion had reduced railway rates. Difficult as is the task 
of the courts at present, it would become still harder 
if they were to attempt to interpret the ‘ reasonableness’ 
of a restraint. Recognising this difficulty and holding 
that the proceedings of the courts are not sufficiently 
prompt, the President has advocated placing the entire 
supervision and regulation of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce under administrative bureaux. This 
is not only of doubtful constitutionality, but would also 
intensify the tendency towards centralisation. 

The Democratic platform shows the same indis- 
criminate rigour which characterises the legislation of 
the South-western States, for it contends that extinction, 
not regulation, of private monopolies should be the aim. 
Its attempt to define a monopoly by providing that any 
interstate corporation controlling 25 per cent. of the 
plant or product should operate under a Federal licence, 
while no corporation controlling more than 50 per cent. 
should be allowed to exist, is an example of childlike 
belief in the efficacy of prohibitive legislation. There 
are abundant examples, in the industrial organisation 
of the United States, to show that less than 50 per cent. 
gives an effective control of the situation. Mr Taft, 
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whose discussion of the problem in his speech of accept- 
ance is candid and thorough, is at one with President 
Roosevelt in urging more enlightened legislation on the 
Trust problem. At the same time he says that mere bulk 
of capital, apart from some other advantage, will never 
maintain a permanent monopoly ; for he holds that the 
effect of competition, whether potential or actual, will 
in the long run prevail. 

While the Democrats believe in criminal actions before 
the courts, the Republicans rely upon enlightened publicity 
as a corrective. The publicity phase of the regulative 
policy has so far been carried on through the Bureau 
of Corporations. An idea of its work may be obtained 
from a summary of what it did during the past year. 
It has assisted the Department of Justice in preparing 
indictments based on the evidence in regard to secret 
railway rates which has been obtained in the investiga- 
tions of the Bureau. It is carrying on investigations 
of the petroleum, tobacco, and steel industries. It also 
acts in an advisory capacity to Congress by conducting 
investigations when so directed by it. Under this direc- 
tion it is carrying on the following investigations—the 
effect of the International Harvester Company on inter- 
state commerce, the causes of the high prices of lumber, 
the causes of fluctuations in the price of cotton, and the 
extent to which patents granted to officers or employés 
of the United States enhance the cost of such articles 
when used by the United States. To quote the words 
of the Commissioner of Corporations: 


‘The primary object of the Bureau is to set before the 
President, Congress, and the public reliable information as to 
the operation of the great interstate corporations, in such 
clear and concise form as to show the important permanent 
conditions of such corporate operations. With such informa- 
tion as a basis, it is believed that the great corrective force 
of public opinion can be intelligently and efficiently directed 
at those industrial ills which constitute the most important 
of our present problems.’ * 


Many corporations, of which the United States Steel 
Corporation is the most typical, have given publicity to 





* Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1907, p. 5. 
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their affairs, perceiving that efficient publicity protects 
not only the interests of the public, but those of the 
corporation as well. It is significant that, while the 
Standard Oil Company is under the fire of indictments, 
the United States Steel Corporation, with a far greater 
capitalisation and an essential monopoly of the steel 
business in the United States, is generally popular. 

The most significant recognition of the advantages of 
publicity is the recent change of front of the Standard 
Oil Company. Not only did it appeal to the public 
against the stupendous fine imposed upon it, but it is also 
publishing information regarding its business methods, 
showing how it is able to make economies in production. 
In so doing it wisely refrains from attempting to defend 
some of its most characteristic methods. Mr Archbold, 
vice-president of the company, states that, in his opinion, 


‘the policy of silence which the company maintained for so 
many years, amid the misrepresentations which assailed it, 
was a mistaken policy, which, if earlier abandoned, would 
have saved the company from the injurious effect of much of 
that misrepresentation.’ * 


The chief reason for this change of opinion is the 
compulsory publicity resulting from the reports of the 
Bureau of Corporations. The report on the transporta- 
tion of petroleum showed that the many industrial ad- 
vantages possessed by the company had been increased, 
to the detriment of its competitors, by illicit favours 
obtained from the railways.{| The most recent reportt 
makes a critical analysis of the Standard’s constant claim 
that it has not only been able to reduce the cost of 
manufacture, but has also given a large part of this re- 
duction to the consumer. This report is a severe indict- 
ment of the company ; incidentally it throws doubt on 
the public advantages alleged to attach to large-scale 
manufacture, for it contends that the Standard has 
steadily raised the price of oil during the last ten years. 
But, in not properly recognising the economies resulting 
from capitalistic organisation, the report is defective; 





* «The Standard Oil Company: Some Facts and Figures,’ by John D. 
Archbold. ‘Saturday Evening Post,’ December 7, 1907. 

+ Report on the Transportation of Petroleum, 1006, 
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and its assertion that, but for the unfair competition of 
the Standard, prices would, under free competition, have 
been much lower to-day depends on hypothesis. 


The reforms in this respect advocated in the Re- 
publican platform fall, in many cases, short of those 
supported by the President. But his utterances demand 
attention not only because he has forced the problem of 
regulation on the attention of the country, but also 
because Mr Taft has pledged himself to carry out these 
policies, The Act to Regulate Commerce, and the decisions 
under the Anti-trust Act, prohibit the railways from enter- 
ing into traffic agreements. Agreements, however, are 
essential to the proper development of through traffic. 
The railways have maintained such agreements, though 
this is in technical violation of the law. The President’s 
recommendation that such agreements should be per- 
mitted, under proper supervision, is incorporated in the 
Republican platform ; but his chimerical suggestion that 
rates should be based on cost, as determined by a physical 
valuation of the railways, was rejected notwithstanding 
the attempt of the followers of Senator La Follette, who 
was a candidate for the Republican nomination, to insert 
a declaration on this subject in the party programme. 
The Democrats declare for this method of rate regula- 
tion. Though Mr Taft upholds the President's recom- 
mendation, he is much less radical, for he recognises 
that this is but one of the factors to be considered 
in determining the reasonableness of a rate. On the 
question of the regulation of corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce, the Republicans, as a whole, have 
adopted the less extreme recommendations of the Presi- 
dent. The Democrats have won a strategic advantage, 
so far as the more radical voters are concerned. It will 
be a strain on the consistency of the radical wing of the 
Republican party to adopt some of the party silences. 

The attempts to regulate monopolistic combinations 
have been carried on under the Anti-trust Act and the 
Anti-rebate Law. The latter prohibits the granting or 
receiving of secret concessions in railway rates, under 
penalties varying from $1000 to $20,000. The provisions 
of the Anti-rebate Law have been more important than 
those of the Anti-trust Act. During 1907 six prosecu- 
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tions were instituted under the latter, while thirty-four 
were instituted under the former. Railways have been 
heavily fined for granting rebates. For example, a 
fine of $330,000 was imposed on the Santa Fé Railway 
in November 1907. But the most important exercise of 
power under this Act has been in connexion with at- 
tempts at Trust regulation. The most striking example 
of this has been the imposition of a fine of $29,240,000 
on the Standard Oil Company in August 1907. In an 
investigation conducted in 1906 by Mr Garfield, who is 
now a member of the Federal Cabinet, it transpired that. 
during the period September 1903-March 1905, a secret 
rate had been enjoyed by the Standard in transporting 
its products from its refineries near Chicago to St Louis. 
During all this time the published rate was three times 
that charged to the Standard. Under this arrangement 
1462 cars of oil were carried at the secret rate. 

In order to understand the issues involved, it must be 
remembered that it was not against the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, but against one of its subsidiary 
companies, the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, that 
the action was brought. The parent company acts as a 
‘holding’ company, which controls by stock-holding some 
nineteen subsidiary companies; it also has stock-holdings 
in fifty-four other oil corporations. These companies, 
like the parent company, are under-capitalised if earning 
power is considered. For example, in 1906 seventeen 
subsidiary companies, capitalised at $82,000,000, made 
profits amounting to $57,000,000. The Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana made profits of $10,000,000 on its 
capital stock of $1,000,000. 

In finding the company guilty of rebating practices, 
Judge Landis considered each car shipped at the secret 
rate as a distinct offence against the law, and therefore 
imposed the maximum fine of $20,000 in each case. He 
was desirous of getting at the body which really profited 
by the infringement of the law. For he said: ‘The 
nominal defendant is the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, a million-dollar corporation. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, whose capital is $100,000,000, 
is the real defendant.’ The zeal of the judge outran the 
strict rules of law. No matter how richly the parent 
company may have deserved such treatment, it was no 
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legal party to the case. At the same time the difficulty 
of the situation appears when it is recognised that, if 
subsidiary companies alone are to be dealt with, it will 
be difficult to obtain adequate redress. 

In a statement issued after the trial, the Standard 
contended that the rate it had received had been an open 
rate ; in justification of this contention it pointed to the 
fact that a similar rate had been quoted by another 
railway. The representatives of both the railways con- 
cerned had, however, admitted, in the proceedings before 
the grand jury, that the rate in question was ‘semi- 
private, and that no shipper besides the Standard was 
aware of its existence. The Standard also complained 
that it had not been permitted to submit evidence show- 
ing that it believed this rate to be a legal one, and that 
the reports of the various investigations made by Govern- 
ment officials had been used to stir up prejudice. 

At the time the decision was given, there was fear 
that the action of the judge in endeavouring to fine the 
parent company might lead to a reversal on appeal. It 
was hoped, in view of the possible effect of such a reversal 
on the political prospects of the Republican party, that 
the matter would not be dealt with by the Court of 
Appeals until after the election. A new aspect was, 
however, given to the situation by the action of the 
Court of Appeals, in July 1908, in unanimously over- 
ruling the decision of the lower court. The Court of 
Appeals found that Judge Landis had acted in an 
arbitrary manner in assessing the fine; that he erred 
in excluding evidence offered by the Standard to show 
that it believed the rate to be legal; and that he abused 
his discretion in considering each car shipped as a separate 
offence, as well as in imposing the maximum penalty for 
a first offence. It also held that it was contrary to law 
to impose a fine of twenty-nine times the capital of the 
Indiana Company in order to punish the parent company 
which was not under indictment. 

The Government is taking prompt steps to have this 
decision reviewed by the Supreme Court. But a legal 
process which involves the courts in matters of trade 
regulation may produce some dangerous results. Under 
the American constitutional system the Federal courts 
are the final arbiters in questions relating to financial 
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and industrial policy. There thus arises a real danger 
that judges may be appointed because of the views they 
are supposed to entertain on contentious questions. It is 
well known that the constitutionality of the Legal Tender 
Acts was not fully established until, by an increase in the 
membership of the Supreme Court and a change in its 
complexion, a majority favourable to that legislation had 
been obtained. In 1896, the Democrats openly threatened 
that, if they were successful, they would pack the Supreme 
Court in order to obtain a majority favourable to the 
constitutionality of the income-tax. President Roosevelt 
has decided that the settlement of the Standard Oil case 
shall be pressed to a speedy conclusion. In so doing he 
is simply fulfilling his duties as chief of the executive. 
But he showed the defects of his temperament and failed 
to recognise the co-ordinate importance of the judicial 
with the executive and legislative branches when he 
angrily exclaimed : 


‘There is undoubtedly no question of the guilt of the defend- 
ants or of the exceptionally grave character of the offence. 
The President would regard it as a gross miscarriage of 
justice if, through technicalities of any kind, the defendants 
escaped the punishment which would have been unquestion- 
ably meted out to any weaker defendant who had been guilty 
of such offence.’ 


A special ground of Republican attack upon the Democrats 
has been that, by criticising judicial decisions, they have 
threatened the independence of the courts. The Presi- 
dent’s outburst on this occasion—and it is not his first 
offence—manifests the existence of a similar dangerous 
tendency in the Republican party. 

In the present ‘crisis of individualism ’ in the United 
States, to use the phrase of the Vicomte d’Avenel,* the 
regulative problem is complicated by the division of 
functions between the Federal Government and the 
States. The advanced ground which the President has 
occupied has given new life to the doctrine of ‘State 
rights. He contends that his policy is, in no real sense, 
an encroachment upon the field of State action. This 
position is strongly attacked by the Democrats, both the 





* «Aux Etats Unis,’ by M. le Vicomte Georges d’Avenel. ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ October 1907, p. 522. 
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conservative and the radical wings of the party agreeing 
in this. Mr Parker, the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency in 1904, who may be taken as a representa- 
tive of the conservative wing, in attacking the ‘ new 
Federalism,’ said : 


‘The struggle for an increase of the Federal power and fora 
diminution of the power of the States is carried on without an 
amendment of the Constitution. . . . The hope of the aggres- 
sors is ... to produce an expansion of the commerce clause 
to cover every incident of productive and creative energy.’ * 


The more radical views of Mr Bryan are alleged to be 
based on the particularistic views of Jefferson. This 
allegation, however, is simply a bit of fetichism. It 
is significant that when, in 1906, Mr Bryan pronounced 
in favour of railway nationalisation as the real remedy 
for railway ills, the outspoken protests of the Southern 
States, not only the most conservative section of the 
country but also that which believes most firmly in 
‘State rights,’ forced him to renounce this policy. He 
asserts that the President’s plan of national incorpora- 
tion would create new dangers. With the contention 
of the State Democratic platform of Nebraska, which 
was inspired by Mr Bryan, viz., that ‘Federal remedies 
shall be added to and not substituted for State remedies,’ 
there can be no abstract dispute. But the defect in 
the Democratic position is that the advocacy of con- 
stitutional truisms tends to divert attention from the 
fact that the field of Federal regulation must of necessity 
expand, and that there are many national problems with 
which the States cannot cope. 

While in theory there is a clear distinction between 
the Federal and the State jurisdictions, in practice 
conflicts arise which create difficult problems. The 
regulation of interstate rates is under a Federal com- 
mission, but it is possible for the States to encroach upon 
this. A State railway commission may impose low rates 
on intra-State shipments which may compel reductions, 
and possibly discriminations, in competitive rates on 
lines of railway which do not traverse the State in 
question. Again, the States have, in some instances, 





* Speech delivered at the Jamestown Exhibition, September 17, 1907. 
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passed maximum passenger-rate laws to govern the 
traffic within their boundaries. In some instances the 
State courts have found these confiscatory. In other 
cases, e.g., with regard to North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Virginia, the Federal courts have issued injunctions 
prohibiting these rates as confiscatory. The States have 
attempted to nullify such action by legislative devices. 

The opposition to the increase of Federal powers has 
not been confined to the Democrats; there has been some 
opposition within the Republican ranks as well. The 
movement for more adequate national regulation has, 
however, not only roused State criticism, but has also 
caused the States to appreciate their duties and powers. 
In New York, under a Republican Governor, Mr Hughes, 
much has been done to develope efficient State regula- 
tion. According to that official, ‘it is the seed of revo- 
lution to educate the people to expect that which they 
cannot get, and the different departments of government 
to assume that they may get from the Nation what they 
can only get from the State.’ 

So far there has been little of that fever-heat of 
enthusiasm which ordinarily characterises a Presidential 
campaign. One indication of this is the apathy so far 
shown in making contributions to the campaign funds. 
Over the whole contest the shadow of President Roose- 
velt’s policies is thrown. Mr Bryan contests with Mr 
Taft the right to be considered the President’s political 
heir. In his speech at Cincinnati, early in September, 
Mr Taft said: ‘If Iam elected, I propose to devote all the 
energy that is in me to prevail upon Congress to pass the 
laws necessary to clinch the Roosevelt policies. Though 
he is a man of force and ability, he has throughout been 
so eulogistic of President Roosevelt as to cause many to 
do him the injustice of considering him a mere echo of 
Roosevelt. He has also been injured by President Roose- 
velt’s well-meant but blundering strategy in attempting 
to determine the choice of his successor. This open 
interference in the campaign is not relished by the 
American people. 

In the present campaign there has not, so far, developed 
any one dominating issue, unless it be said that the issue 
is a choice between ‘the radicalism of Roosevelt and the 
radicalism of Bryan. The latter has shown an opportunist 
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recognition of the fact that this is, in all probability, his 
last opportunity to be a candidate for the Presidency, by 
stating that for the Democrats all the issues involved in 
the campaign are those outlined in the party platform. 
In this way he pushes aside such issues as free silver, 
nationalisation of railways, the initiative and referendum, 
etc., which he has at different times advocated. The 
same opportunism is displayed in his attitude towards 
the tariff. While he advocates revision, he said at Des 
Moines, August 21, 1908, 


‘the Democratic party does not contemplate an immediate 
change from one system to the other; it expressly declares 
that the change shall be gradual; and a gradual change is 
only possible when the country is satisfied with the results 
of each step taken. We elect a Congress every two years and 
a President every four years; and the people can soon stop 
any policy if the results of that policy are not satisfactory. 


In the election of 1904 President Roosevelt had a 
popular vote exceeding by two millions that of his com- 
paratively unknown Democratic opponent. In the present 
contest both candidates are well known; both are from 
the Mississippi valley; and it is in this district that the 
contest will be decided. For the Democrats to win, it will 
be necessary to obtain the support of some of the large 
industrial States. In New York the renomination of 
Governor Hughes for the office of Governor will mean 
much for the national Republican ticket; for his success- 
ful advocacy of important reforms has given him a 
strong hold on the people of that State. There is no 
chance that either party will win by any such over- 
whelming majority as was obtained by the Republicans 
four years ago. An important factor in determining the 
result will be the extent to which the smaller political 
parties are able to deflect votes from either of the large 
parties in the contests in the industrial States. If Mr 
Taft is elected, his legal training and judicial experience 
will ensure a regulative policy of more moderate and 
conservative character than that of President Roosevelt. 
While not less earnest than his predecessor, he will be 
less denunciatory and less spectacular. 


S. J. McLEAn. 
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Art. IX.—_OUR ENDANGERED SEA SUPREMACY. 
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As a naval Power England stands at the cross-roads in 
her history. She is face to face with a crisis which 
threatens her naval supremacy. Whether it be or be not 
admitted that the ‘ Dreadnought’ marked a fresh era in 
naval armaments, the outlook is one of extreme gravity. 
Since this ship made her appearance, embodying new 
principles of offence and defence, the British Government 
have built or ordered twelve of the largest battle units; 
Germany has begun ten ships of more or less corre- 
sponding character ; France and the United States have 
authorised six each; and other nations have not been in- 
active. In the past three years the amount of shipbuilding 
for the British navy has barely exceeded the quantity 
placed to the credit of the German fleet alone. This 
statement of fact is in itself sufficiently grave to cause 
deep-seated anxiety; but a more serious feature of the 
outlook is the attitude which the British Government 
has assumed towards armaments generally, and the 
manner in which Mr Asquith and his colleagues, in 
endeavouring to placate the socialistic section of their 
supporters, have forced the United Kingdom into a 
position of extreme financial difficulty. 

Finance is in truth the key to the naval situation. 
At a time when trade is decreasing and the revenue of 
the country is falling, the Government have remitted 
indirect taxes to the amount of 3,400,000/. and at the 
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same time placed increased burdens upon the exchequer. 
They have passed through Parliament a scheme of old- 
age pensions which will next year cost seven or eight 
millions, and will eventually entail an expenditure almost 
as heavy as that for the navy itself. They have entered 
upon a scheme of Irish legislation which must throw 
a heavy burden upon the British taxpayer; and, in the 
pursuit of various socialistic dreams, machinery is being 
set up in the United Kingdom which will inevitably cause 
a large growth in the Civil Service estimates; while, on 
the other hand, by a complete reversal of army policy, 
tearing up by the roots all the young growth of their 
predecessors, they have incurred the heavy outlays 
which are inevitably associated with revolutionary 
changes. Revenue has been decreased and expenditure 
increased in every direction except that of adequate 
provision for the defences of the Empire. In each of 
the last three budgets apparent surpluses have been 
secured mainly by postponing necessary expenditure on 
the navy. On new construction alone economies, either 
misleading or temporary, have been made, amounting 
in the past three years to upwards of nine millions 
sterling in comparison with the expenditure in 1904. 
There have been other economies in the naval votes of 
this period which are due to improved administration, 
but the sums which have been diverted from the construc- 
tion of new ships have not been legitimate permanent 
economies. 

From year to year the Government has chosen, for 
its own ends, to ignore the naval crisis which has 
been approaching. No provision has been made for the 
adequate maintenance of the fleet in future years, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer threatens that, when he 
comes to prepare his new budget, he will have to make 
a raid upon ‘other people’s hen-roosts’; in other words, 
capital and income are to be further plundered, and the 
victims are to be told that the operation is necessary in 
the interests of the fleet. The general idea which appar- 
ently underlies the Government's plans is to relieve the 
working classes of all part and lot in the defence of the 
country by returning to them in old-age pensions and 
other doles the sums collected from them in indirect 
taxation. In place of the old Radical complaint of 

2K 2 
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‘taxation without representation’ we shall have the 
extremely dangerous and immoral condition of ‘repre- 
sentation without taxation,’ except such as the working 
classes pay voluntarily over the bars of public-houses 
and clubs. In these conditions a British democracy, 
practically freed from financial responsibility for its acts, 
must prove a positive peril to the peace of the world. 
In the hour of passion, such as now and again sweeps 
through a nation, it would possess the power to foment 
war without the restraining influence which either per- 
sonal service or taxation for war exerts. 

No impartial observer who has watched the course 
which the Government have run would imagine that 
the rivalry in naval armaments in the past three years 
had entered on a new and remarkable phase. While 
we have been called upon year by year to find smaller 
sums for the navy, our one and only line of defence, 
the nations of the world have begun the stupendous 
task of entirely rebuilding their fleets to the ‘ Dread- 
nought’ standard. From the comparatively light-hearted 
spirit in which this new burden is being shouldered, it 
might be imagined that no such gathering as the Peace 
Conference at the Hague had ever been held. England, 
Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Austria, and Spain 
among the European Powers, the United States, Brazil, 
and Argentina on the Atlantic and the Pacific, and 
Japan and China in the Far East, are all engaged in 
this costly contest for naval power. From one end of 
the world to the other, tens of thousands of mechanics 
are occupied upon precisely the same tasks; here manu- 
facturing guns, there making armour, elsewhere devising 
engines and boilers, or patiently riveting plate to plate 
and rearing the structures of steel which in time will be 
floated on the water and fitted out as men-of-war. Every- 
where except in the United Kingdom, where workers are 
starving, there is unprecedented activity. 

For the time being, this operation of rebuilding the 
war-fleets of the world has become the absorbing preoccu- 
pation of statesmen. The great armed camps ashore are, 
comparatively speaking, neglected. We all belong to 
the ‘blue-water school,’ whether we be British, German, 
French, American, Japanese, or Chinese. The naval 
activity which is apparent at this moment is without, 
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parallel in the history of the world. Never was the 
contest so keen as to-day. Statesmen in the eastern and 
western hemispheres have come to perceive that the old 
ideas of military power applied to nations which are 
strong only on land is almost obsolete; so one-sided 
a conception of strength will soon cease, except for inland 
countries, to have any meaning. 

This development of thought and action has another 
aspect. A policy which is based upon command of the 
sea, although it may be only the temporary command 
of a small section of the world’s water area, has been 
welcomed by far-seeing publicists because it checks the 
inevitable introspection, with all its melancholy pessimism, 
petty irritation, and tendency to revolutionary movement, 
which inevitably attacks democracies like a very cancer. 
Ratzel has written : 


‘Out of the infinite horizon there grows in the mind and 
character of seafaring people a strong tendency towards 
boldness, fortitude, and long-sightedness. Seafaring nations 
have materially contributed to the enlargement and heighten- 
ing of political standards. To them narrow territorial politics 
appear but short-sighted policy. The wide open sea serves to 
enlarge the views of both merchants and statesmen. The sea 
alone can produce truly great Powers.’ 


And Frederick List has remarked that 


‘a nation without navigation is a bird without wings, a fish 
without fins, a toothless lion, a stag on crutches, a knight 
with a wooden sword, a helot and slave among mankind. 
He who has no share in the sea is excluded from the good 
things and the honours of the world; he is only the stepson 
of our dear Lord God.’ 


In the early days of fleet-expansion in Germany, when 
the Emperor had recently succeeded to a throne which 
seemed increasingly insecure owing to the progress of 
socialism among his people, there is reason to believe that 
he entered upon the task of building up a German fleet as 
a means of defence for the monarchy. It was part of a 
scheme of world-policy aimed to divert thought from 
home. Speaking at Hamburg seven years ago, the German 
Emperor struck the keynote of the early movement as it 
appealed to himself when he stated that 
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‘the more Germans come to be known on the water, whether 
in the rivalry of regattas, in voyages across the ocean, or in 
service in the navy, the better it is for us, because, if the 
German once turns his ideas to what is great and far distant, 
then the pettiness which now and again is apt to cling to 
daily life will all depart.’ 


Weltpolitik, apart from its material aspects, has since 
then become the very salt savouring the whole range of 
politics in the German Empire. Amid all the littlenesses 
of life in the many States which go to make up the 
German Empire, there has been heard above the ordinary 
wrangles of the market-place the voice of the Emperor 
continually crying aloud like a prophet of old: ‘Look not 
inward at what is small and petty, but cast your eyes 
over the ocean where German ships are carrying the 
Imperial Eagle and German merchants are bearing the 
goods you make and spreading the knowledge of the 
power and might of the Germanic family; amid all the 
din of municipal and communal politics, remember always 
that our future lies on the sea.’ 

This teaching has acted like a powerful tonic upon the 
peoples of the German Empire, differing widely, as they 
do, in religion, language, customs, and political ideals. 
It has welded them together. The German army, great 
as is its size, is a military patchwork, split up into different 
sections under different royal commanders-in-chief. The 
fleet is an Imperial instrument; it owes allegiance to 
one Grosser Admiral—the Emperor himself. It knows 
no divided control, but is always kept, massed in all its 
strength, in the Baltic. It frequently cruises in northern 
waters under the command of the Emperor's brother, 
Prince Henry of Prussia; and from time to time detach- 
ments make their furrow in distant seas. Wherever the 
ships go they are followed with enthusiastic pride by 
the German people. While officers and men are engaged 
in drill, perfecting the war efficiency of the mailed fist of 
the German Empire, the Navy League ashore is spreading 
far and wide in the interior States the blue-water gospel. 
This missionary work is carried on among old and young ; 
lectures are delivered in towns and villages; excursions 
to the great ports for adults and school-children are 
organised. Peripatetic exhibitions are always gathering 
together interested crowds; and, as occasion offers, the 
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Imperial Marine Office sends flotillas of light-draught 
torpedo vessels up the rivers in order to give the inhabi- 
tants of inland States an opportunity of inspecting the 
ships of the fleet upon which the ambitions of the 
Empire are concentrated. 

Throughout the German States the blue-water gospel 
has proved a gospel of health; it has consolidated the 
Empire as nothing else could have consolidated it. It 
has appealed to the imagination of the population; it is 
fresh as the breeze that comes in from the Atlantic ; it 
is as wide and deep as the sea itself, and lifts the mind 
above the pettiness of daily life; and it has directed 
attention away from the cross currents of interior politics 
to those fields of adventure, the panacea for all the 
problems suggested by the growth of population and pro- 
duction. Nothing has revealed the statesmanship of the 
German Emperor so conspicuously as his determined 
efforts to divert the attention of his people away from 
the market-place and fix it upon all that is represented 
by weltpolitik. In preaching the blue-water gospel he 
has been making a strenuous effort to correct the centri- 
petal forces which threatened to imperil the Empire. 
On the other hand, no unbiassed observer can acquit 
the Emperor and the Navy League, which has acted as 
his subservient missionary, from adopting propagandist 
methods which have set the teeth of the world on edge; 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, particularly against 
England, her world-fleet, her wealth, and her colonies 
have been employed in aid of the navy movement. 

Looking back over the series of telegrams and speeches 
and the thousands of leaflets and pamphlets which have 
been used in forwarding the cause of the German navy, 
and in which scarcely-disguised enmity towards England 
has frequently been apparent, we can now see how deftly 
the work has been done. There has been nothing to 
which the British Government could legitimately take 
exception ; the suggestions and innuendoes have always 
stopped short of flagrant outrage, but have been sufficient 
to arouse the German peoples and make them turn their 
gaze outward instead of inward. They have been fired 
with a great ideal. The German Navy League already 
numbers a million members. Now that the foundation 
has been laid, not without exciting alarm in England 
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and nervousness throughout the whole world, and giving 
impetus to naval rivalry in both hemispheres, it is natural 
that efforts should be made to efface the tracks of the 
pioneers. The work which the Emperor set out to do 
has been accomplished. Ten years ago naval expansion 
was his personal ambition ; now it is a national policy, 
which he could not, if he would, check or abandon. The 
German people have adopted his blue-water gospel; they 
will not look back; and it is consequently the highest 
wisdom to heal the wounds which have been inflicted 
during the long continued campaign marked by the Kruger 
telegram, the ‘ Bundesrath’ incident, the pro-Boer agita- 
tion, and the interference with the Morocco-Egyptian con- 
cordat between England and France. These irritants 
have served their purpose; they were intended to act as 
a tonic on the German peoples, and to wean them from 
introspective domestic politics. Since that end has been 
attained, every opportunity is taken to make friends with 
those who have been affronted in the process. 

Meantime the spirit of weltpolitik remains ; the German 
navy is growing with automatic regularity ; and, now that 
German opinion has been aroused and educated, nothing 
can stay the progress of the movement for fleet expan- 
sion. It is the cult of the moment; and, by the very 
boldness with which the British naval supremacy has 
been assailed in the latest German Naval Act, a keen 
spirit of rivalry has been excited. The Emperor himself 
urged that ‘the trident must be in our fist’; and many 
Germans see already in their dreams the trident being 
wrested from British hands; a little more effort, they 
ery, and the goal will be won. 

It is impossible to ignore the impetus which the pro- 
gress of the naval movement in Germany has given to 
the activities of other Powers, all conducing to British 
embarrassment, in spite of the policy of ententes, because 
an Empire’s security cannot rest on informal understand- 
ings and good-will. The passage of the new German Navy 
Act, which pledges the Empire to an expenditure of about 
200,000,0007. upon the fleet within the next ten years, has 
coincided with the shedding of fresh light upon many 
naval problems by the war between Russia and Japan. 
The war conclusively proved the importance of the big 
gun; hence the evolution of the ‘ Dreadnought’ type of 
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battleship, carrying none but big guns for battle.* Suc- 
cessive fights at sea in the Far East emphasised the 
importance of the torpedo; hence the renewed activity 
in constructing torpedo craft. The ‘Dreadnought’ type of 
battleship represents a new standard of naval power, 
owing to the devastating fire which she can bring to bear 
upon the enemy from her ten 12-inch guns. Prior to the 
launch of the‘ Dreadnought,’ battleships carried only four 
11 or 12-inch guns, supported by a secondary armament 
of 6-inch weapons. These last, however valuable they 
may be as anti-torpedo weapons, are now regarded as 
comparatively useless for battle at the extreme ranges at 
which actions will be fought in the near future. In the 
‘ Dreadnought’ the 6-inch gun has been banished, and all 
the weight available for armament has been devoted to 
ten 12-inch weapons, of which eight can be brought to 
bear upon either broadside. Apart from other advantages 
in superior speed and protection, the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
possesses twice the gun-power of an ordinary battleship 
concentrated in one hull. When this revolutionary vessel 
made her appearance it was claimed, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that she rendered all the fleets of the world 
obsolete. The great naval Powers, after studying the 
lessons deduced from the war in the Far East, have 
accepted this dictum. Every nation is now beginning to 
rebuild its fleet to the ‘Dreadnought’ standard on the 
initiative of Germany’s active policy. 

The people of the Ynited Kingdom have as yet only 
dimly perceived the struggle which is before them, though 
the facts have been set forth lucidly in the ‘ Naval Annual’ 





* It may be well to correct one mistake which is continually made with 
reference to the ‘Dreadnought.’ This type of ship was the inevitable out- 
come of the war in the Far East. It was the next step in size to the ‘ King 
Edward VII,’ of 16,350 tons, and the ‘Lord Nelson’ and ‘ Agamemnon,’ of 
16,500 tons (which had been built for the British fleet), and the ‘ Andrei 
Pervozvannyi’ and ‘Imperator Pavel I,’ of 17,200 tons, which were being 
constructed for the Russian fleet before the war broke out. The Japanese 
laid down a ship of even greater displacement than the ‘Dreadnought’ at 
an almost corresponding date. This battleship, the ‘Satsuma,’ displaces 
19,350 tons. The virtue of British naval policy lies in the fact that, 
realising the lessons of the war, owing to superior information, the 
Admiralty determined to be first in the field in Europe instead of sinking 
British capital in vessels of a type which had already been shown to be 
ineffective. Great Britain led the way in Europe, but she trod a path 
which was inevitable. 
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from year to year. At present their vision is entirely 
filled with the naval expansion of Germany; and they 
have failed to appreciate the influence which the latest 
German enactment is already having on other Powers. 
The United States, as a result of the last ten years’ appro- 
priations to the fleet, has become the second greatest naval 
Power of the world. This position the American people 
will not abdicate, although Congress has authorised the 
construction this year of only two battleships in addition 
to ten torpedo boats and eight submarines. This pro- 
gramme is tke thin end of the wedge; and there is no 
doubt that eventually provision will be made for laying 
down at least one keel for every keel which is laid down 
inGermany. What this means may be readily understood 
by reference to the naval programme which has already 
been adopted in Germany. This programme makes pro- 
vision for the following men-of-war : 





Battleships. Large Cruisers. | Small Cruisers. Destroyers. 
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Unless the people of the United States are willing to re- 
linquish their position as the world’s second greatest naval 
Power, they cannot lay down fewer ships of the different 
classes than are enumerated above. This programme will 
merely secure to them equality with Germany; and, if 
only for this reason, it may be anticipated that this rate 
of construction from year to year will be considerably 
exceeded. The President has devoted his last months of 
office to arousing popular interest in the fleet. He has 
behind him practically all the influential newspapers of 
the United States, and he is winning fresh adherents 
among the American people far more readily than 
there was reason to anticipate. The world-cruise of the 
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Atlantic fleet has had an important educative influence on 
American opinion. In his latest message to Congress the 
President set forth in the clearest possible language the 
arguments which he considers conclusive in favour of a 
shipbuilding programme from year to year unprecedented 
in dimensions. After referring to the arbitration treaties 
which the United States is now negotiating with other 
Powers Mr Roosevelt added : 


‘Prior to the recent Hague conference it had been my hope 
that an agreement could be reached between the different 
nations to limit the increase of naval armaments, and espe- 
cially to limit the size of warships. Under these circum- 
stances I felt that the construction of one battleship a year 
would keep our navy up to its then positive and relative 
strength; but actual experience showed not merely that it 
was impossible to obtain such an agreement for the limitation 
of armaments among the various leading Powers, but that 
there was no likelihood whatever of obtaining it in the future 
within any reasonable time. 

‘Coincidentally with this discovery occurred a radical 
change in the building of battleships among the great mili- 
tary nations, a change in accordance with which the most 
modern battleships have been or are being constructed of a 
size and armament which doubles or more probably trebles 
their effectiveness. Every other great naval nation has, or is 
building, a number of ships of this kind; we have provided 
for but two, and therefore the balance of power is now 
inclining against us. Under these conditions, to provide for 
but one or two battleships a year is to provide that this 
nation, instead of advancing, shall go backward in naval rank 
and relative power among the great nations. Such a course 
would be unwise for us if we fronted merely on one ocean, 
and it is doubly unwise when we front on two oceans. 

‘I advocate that the United States build a navy com- 
mensurate with its powers and its needs, because I feel that 
such a navy will be the surest guarantee and safeguard of 
peace. We are nota military nation. Our army is so small 
as to present an almost absurd contrast to our size. It is 
properly treated as little more than a nucleus for organisa- 
tion in case of serious war. Yet we are a rich nation, and 
undefended wealth invites aggression. The very liberty of 
individual speech and action, which we so prize and guard, 
renders it possible that at times unexpected causes of friction 
with foreign Powers may suddenly develop.’ 
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Finally, summarising the arguments—which apply 
equally to the United Kingdom—the President added : 


‘When a nation is so happily situated as is ours—that is, 
when it has no reason to fear or to be feared by its land 
neighbours—the fleet is all the more necessary for the preser- 
vation of peace. Great Britain has been saved by its fleet 
from the necessity of facing one of the two alternatives—of 
submission to conquest by a foreign Power, or of itself be- 
coming a great military Power. The United States can hope 
for a permanent career of peace on only one condition, and 
that is, on condition of building and maintaining a first-class 
navy. If we desire to avoid insult we must be able to repel 
it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful 
instruments of our rising prosperity, it must be known that 
we are at all times ready for war.’ 


These words may be commended to the visionaries 
marshalled under the banners of the various peace societies 
in England, for President Roosevelt’s declaration might 
have been made with even greater force by a British 
Prime Minister. Owing to the recent financial panic and 
the general depression which has followed in its train, 
Congress, in spite of the protests of a considerable 
minority (which is the nucleus of what will become a 
solid majority as soon as the present temporary indus- 
trial derangement is at end), voted the addition of two 
instead of four battleships to the fleet. Next year the 
programme will be larger. 

France is endeavouring, though painfully, to tread 
the same pathway as the United States ; but here again 
financial stringency has delayed the plans for a time. 
For every keel laid down in Germany, France must also 
eventually place a keel in position or sacrifice her place 
in Europe. M. de Lanessan, a former Minister of Marine, 
in an article which he lately contributed to a Leipzig 
paper, dealt with the recent history of the French fleet. 
He viewed the outlook in no spirit of despondency, and 
he came to the conclusion that the number of battleships 
which France should possess must be at least equal to 
those provided for the German fleet. The opinion which 
the former Minister of Marine expresses to-day will be 
re-echoed from end to end of the French Republic to- 
morrow; and France will be committed to a naval 
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programme not less ambitious than that which Germany 
has already adopted. Already the Ministry of Marine 
has prepared plans for the construction of six additional 
battleships, which will be laid down on the slips now 
occupied by the six battleships authorised in 1906. 

It is not necessary to attempt to foreshadow here the 
steps which are being taken in Russia or in Japan to 
neutralise the naval activity of Germany, France, and 
the United States; the renewed competition in naval 
armaments will react on all the nations of the world, 
great and small. The fact that during the next ten 
years Germany, France, and the United States will 
probably lay down at least 54 battleships, 30 large 
cruisers of the ‘Invincible’ type, 60 small cruisers, and 
360 t.b.d’s., apart from submarines, will not only raise 
the naval expenditure in Russia, Japan, Italy, and Austria, 
but will tend to increase the exertions made by the smaller 
Powers to provide more efficient naval defences for their 
coasts. Day by day news is published which confirms 
this anticipation. Now it is Spain which is engaged in 
elaborating an extensive naval programme; again, it is 
the Chinese ambassador who refers to the orders for 
naval material which his Government will shortly be 
giving out. South American republics have already 
joined in the competition. Apart from small ships, 
Brazil has under construction three huge battleships, 
larger than the ‘Dreadnought’; and, one of the South 
American Powers having led the way, it is in the nature 
of things that her neighbours should join in the race. 
In spite of the agreements which have been signed {for 
the preservation of the status quo in the Baltic and the 
North Sea, the lesser northern Powers will not remain 
satisfied with the measures of defence hitherto deemed 
adequate. 

This renewed competition for naval power is due to 
the initiative of Germany, her progress being marked by 
successive Naval Acts, each representing a higher standard 
of ship-production than the last. By her increased 
appropriation for the fleet she has given an impetus to 
naval expansion throughout the world. Occasionally an 
effort is made in the German press to disguise this fact, 
but the case is so clear as to furnish no excuse for 
misunderstanding ; and none can indeed exist anywhere 
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outside Germany—except in the mind of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. During the ten years 
ending in 1888, while the average naval British expendi- 
ture was just over 12,000,000/., Germany, with her huge 
army, was content to spend less than 2,500,000/. on her 
fleet without suffering from us either insult or injury. In 
the subsequent ten years, while the British outlay was 
18,500,000/. annually, the outlay by Germany was only 
just over 4,500,000/.; but Germany was not molested by 
the British{ fleet. In the last ten years Great Britain 
has spent on her fleet at the rate of rather less than 
32,000,000/. each year in meeting French and Russian 
rivalry, while the German expenditure amounted to 
10,865,000/.; and yet no aggressive act of the British 
fleet occurred. Now German expenditure is rising auto- 
matically year by year. It is already over 16,600,000/., 
and in 1911 it will reach an aggregate of 23,000,000/. 
In the past four years British naval expenditure on 
new construction has decreased by a total sum of nearly 
11,000,000/., while that of Germany for the same purpose 
had been augmented by 6,380,000/. in the aggregate. 

In the past three years the British Government jhas 
been engaged in peace manceuvres on an extensive scale ; 
and we are paying the inevitable price. Ten years ago 
the late Viscount Goschen, when First Lord of Admiralty, 
announced that, if foreign Powers showed a readiness to 
limit their naval commitments, Great Britain would 
immediately respond. This offer was regarded, in 
Germany at least, as an indication that Great Britain 
was becoming weary of the struggle to maintain her 
traditional standard of naval power. In the subsequent 
ten years German expenditure has increased by upwards 
of 200 per cent., while that of Great Britain has expanded 
by only about 50 per cent. Undeterred by the moral 
which Germany had drawn from this undertaking, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his supporters, during 
the period when the Liberal party were in opposition, 
urged repeatedly their conviction that, if Great Britain 
would herself lead the way, other naval Powers, ‘ groan- 
ing under the burden of bloated armaments,’ would im- 
mediately and joyfully follow her example. With a 
consistency which seldom characterises party warfare, 
the Liberals, on succeeding to office, proceeded to put 
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into practice the theories which they had expounded in 
opposition. In the past three years of Liberal adminis- 
tration the sum expended upon the maintenance of the 
British fleet has been steadily reduced, in comparison 
with the high-water mark of 1904-5, by an aggregate sum 
of over 22,782,0001., while in the same period German 
expenditure has been increased by nearly 12,000,0001., so 
that actually, in comparison with Germany, the com- 
parative outlay on the British fleet has dwindled in these 
three years by over 34,000,000/. In the face of these 
figures the suggestion that England has forced the pace 
is so preposterous as hardly to merit detailed refutation. 

The truth is that Germany’s naval ambitions were 
confined within comparatively modest limits until the 
British Government, by these naval reductions, raised 
delusive hopes. The German people had no reason to 
object to the naval status quo. As the German Peace 
Society pointed out in a manifesto last July, 


‘Down to the present time no German interests have been 
injured in any perceptible way. No attack has been made on 
our frontiers or on our independence. No German right has 
been affected, no German possession destroyed. Everything 
that is now pointed out as endangering Germany’s position in 
the concer’ «i nations is but a spectre produced by morbid 
distrust.’ 


Directly the Liberal party revealed their policy of leading 
the way to disarmament, the German Government doubled 
its activity. It saw an opportunity of gaining a march on 
the world’s greatest sea-power, which lies across Ger- 
many’s front door. The Liberal party came into office 
in December 1905; and in the spring of 1906 the new 
German Navy Act was introduced, so as to profit by 
the passivism which Germans have been led to asso- 
ciate with British Radicalism. This is admitted in Ger- 
many. Herr von Rath, a retired Councillor of Legation, 
has told the world that it was the gospel of the naval 
enthusiasts that ‘England, under a Liberal Government 
would, in view of the demands of her social policy, re- 
frain from building a larger number of ships and even 
might build fewer. It was calculated that, when the 
Conservatives returned to office, Germany would already 
have obtained a lead which it would be difficult for 
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England to recover.’ The Act of 1906 met with no retort 
from the British Government; on the contrary, our 
navy estimates were further reduced. Germany, there- 
fore, further expanded her naval scheme; and this spring 
an amending Act was passed to raise the fleet to a posi- 
tion directly rivalling that of Great Britain. 

But for a concatenation of circumstances, the naval 
crisis which is now immediately at hand must have 
occurred at a much earlier date. Events have conspired 
to save the British people from the immediate fruits of 
the peace manceuvres of the present Government. By 
skilful diplomacy our relations with Russia, France, 
and Spain have become of the friendliest character ; 
the menace on the Indian frontier has been removed ; 
the trouble which was brewing in Persia has been 
composed ; our equivocal position in Egypt has been 
regularised. These events have enabled the Admiralty 
safely to reduce the naval strength concentrated in the 
Mediterranean, and has thus placed at their disposal 
a dominating naval force for northern waters. At the 
same time it would be hypocritical to ignore the advan- 
tage which we have secured by the war in the Far East, 
accompanied as it was by the practical annihilation of 
the naval power of Russia and the conclusion of a 
defensive alliance with Japan. The process of naval 
reduction might have been continued without occasioning 
widespread anxiety had it not been for the fresh impetus 
which was given to the German expansion movement by 
the Navy Acts of 1906 and 1908. If Germany were to-day 
content to devote to her fleet a matter of 6,000,000/. 
each year, as was the case in 1898, it would be possible 
for the British Government to maintain the two-power 
standard at an annual outlay only slightly exceeding 
20,000,0007. The British people are faced with the pros- 
pect of largely increased naval commitments owing to 
the fact that the German authorities interpreted the 
peace manceuvres of the British Government as the out- 
ward and visible sign that the British people were unable 
to maintain the two-power standard. 

Many reasons exist, however, for refusing to accept 
statistics of naval expenditure as an accurate test of the 
British naval position. While it is true that Germany, 
lately a second-rate naval power, has rapidly become one 
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of the first class, ranking as the second in Europe, Russia 
has at the same time practically disappeared. Conse- 
quently British naval strength, even if calculated on a 
financial basis, has not suffered to the extent which is 
frequently assumed. Down to the opening of the war in 
the Far East, Russia’s fleet constituted a serious menace 
to British naval supremacy. That fleet has now ceased 
to exist, and Russia’s place has been taken by Germany. 
Prior to the war we were faced by three great fleets— 
those of France, Russia, and Germany—whereas to-day 
it is necessary to take into account only the resources of 
Germany, with a fleet rapidly expanding, and France, with 
a fleet which of late years has somewhat declined. Our 
relative naval position in respect of completed ships— 
for we have not yet felt the effect of the Government’s 
economies, since foreign battleships take from three to 
four years to build—has consequently improved since the 
conclusion of the war, in which Russia lost more tons 
of naval shipping (apart from the damage which her 
prestige sustained) than Germany has since built. 

But the main reason for not adopting a financial 
basis of comparison for naval strength is to be found in 
the entirely different conditions governing British and 
German sea-power. Rates of pay in Germany are low 
because she has a conscriptive system, whereas the 
British Admiralty has to go into the labour market and 
compete for men with industrial and other employers by 
offering every inducement of -high pay and allowances. 
Germany is also a self-contained Empire with compara- 
tively insignificant oversea possessions ; consequently she 
is able to concentrate her fleet in the Baltic, and, in 
measuring her strength against Great Britain, she need 
take account only of that portion of the British fleet 
which is maintained in close proximity to her sea 
frontiers. In the exposition of the Navy Act of 1898 
this advantage was expressly revealed in the following 
paragraph. ‘It is not absolutely necessary that the 
German fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest 
sea-power, because generally a great sea-power will not 
be in a position to concentrate all its forces against us.’ 

This is a clear statement of Germany’s naval position. 
Even when her fleet has reached (about 1920) its maximum 
strength of 38 battleships, 20 large armoured cruisers, 
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38 small cruisers, and 144 torpedo craft, it will be neces- 
sary to detach only a comparatively insignificant number 
of cruisers for service in extra-territorial waters. The 
main principle underlying naval policy in Germany is the 
concentration of resources in northern waters, in a pro- 
portion which must remain impossible to Great Britain 
in view of her oversea responsibilities. For every 
German warship on foreign service there are to-day 
four flying the white ensign. In view of misconceptions 
which have arisen it is advisable to make this import- 
ant point quite clear. Appended is a list of vessels 
flying the British and German flags beyond what may 
be regarded as the ‘home waters’ of the two Powers. 
This statement takes no account of the six battleships, 
four armoured cruisers, and two protected cruisers con- 
stituting the British Atlantic fleet, which is intended to 
protect British interests in the Atlantic or to reinforce, 
as circumstances may dictate, the fleets in the English 
Channel and North Sea or in the Mediterranean. The 
following list has been compiled from the ‘ Taschenbuch 
der Kriegsflotten’ and the latest particulars given in the 
‘Naval Annual,’ with only such amendment as the ‘ Navy 
List’ has shown to be necessary owing to recent changes. 
The vessels are classified in four classes, shown in paren- 
thesis after each ship. (1) indicates an armoured ship— 
battleship or armoured cruiser; (2) a protected cruiser 
of over 4000 tons; (3) a protected cruiser of under 4000 
tons ; (4) a gun-boat :— 
BRITISH AND GERMAN NAVAL DISTRIBUTION. 
MEDITERRANEAN. 
British. 
Vengeance (1). Aboukir (1). Barham (3). 
Albion (1). Bacchante (1). Philomel (3). 
Ocean (1). Lancaster (1). Imogene (3). 
Canopus (1). Suffolk (1). Hussar (4). 
Glory (1). Minerva (2). Eleven destroyers. 
Goliath (1). Diana (2). 
German, 
Loreley (yacht). 
AMERICAN COAST. 
British. 
Cressy (1). Brilliant (3). Sappho (3). 
Euryalus (1). Indefatigable (3). Scylla (3). 
Hogue (1). 
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German, 
Bremen (3). Falke (3). 
Far East. 
British. 
Bedford (1). Monmouth (1). Six vessels (3). 
Kent (1). Astreea (2). Ten small vessels (4). 
King Alfred (1). Flora (2). Seven destroyers. 
German, 
First Bismarck (1). Niobe (3). Seven small vessels (4). 
Leipzig (8). Arcona (3). Two destroyers. 
East AFRICA AND East INDIEs. 
British. 
Highflyer (2). Perseus (3). Three small vessels (4). 
Hyacinth (2). Proserpine (3). 
German, 
Seeadler (3). Bussard (3). 


SovutH AND WEST AFRICA. 
British. 
Hermes (2). Hermione (2). Pelorus (3). 
German. 
Sperber (3). Panther (4). 
AUSTRALIA. 
British. 
Challenger (2). Cambrian (2). Prometheus (3). 
Encounter (2). Pegasus (3). Psyche (3). 
Powerful (2). Pioneer (3). Pyramus (3). 
German. 
Condor (3). 


This statement indicates not merely that the naval 
representation of Germany in foreign waters is numeri- 
cally small, but that the fighting value of the vessels is 
insignificant. There is only one German armoured vessel 
enumerated ; whereas, even under the present favourable 
circumstances marked by our friendly relations with the 
Mediterranean Powers, with Japan in the Far East, and 
with the United States in the Far West, the Admiralty 
consider it desirable to keep on foreign stations seventeen 
armoured ships and upwards of thirty cruising ships of 
various sizes. 

This is the low-water mark of British fleets in extra- 
territorial waters. The squadrons on duty beyond the 
British seas are considerably smaller than they were 

2L2 
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at any time during the later years of Queen Victoria's 
reign. The existing disposition can be considered adequate 
only so long as cordial feelings subsist between the United 
Kingdom and the Mediterranean Powers, and affairs in 
the Pacific remain in their present quiescent state. It is 
impossible to ignore the possibility of developments in 
the Far East and in the Pacific which may render it 
extremely difficult for the Admiralty to resist a demand 
for considerably increased representation of British naval 
power in extra-territorial waters which can be made only 
at the expense of our strength in home waters. While 
the German naval estimates indicate expenditure almost 
exclusively upon a fleet concentrated in home waters, 
the appropriations for the British fleet include large 
sums spent in maintaining our position in the Mediter- 
ranean and in distant seas, and in protecting our world- 
wide commerce. 

In these circumstances not only is a comparison of 
strength based on British and German naval expenditure 
misleading in the existing situation, in that it ignores the 
essential responsibilitiesattaching to a sea-divided Empire, 
but it is calculated to lead to the adoption of a standard 
of British expenditure which, in the event of any dis- 
turbance in the present favourable situation, might land 
the Empire in a position of extreme peril vis-a-vis with 
Germany. Those who are specially interested in the 
strategical considerations raised by this growth of German 
naval power in northern waters will read with interest 
the lucid, if elementary, statement in ‘The Admiralty of 
the Atlantic,’ a volume which has made a most opportune 
appearance. 

Before dismissing these financial considerations, other 
points demand explanation. The Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have referred to the fact 
that Germany is meeting part of her expenditure upon 
the fleet out of loans. They have conveyed the impres- 
sion to those who are ill-informed that Germany is raising 
loans for the fleet because she is poor, while England is, 
to use a current phrase, ‘ paying as she goes’ because she 
is rich. The facts are so simple that there should be no 
room for misunderstanding. It is quite true that the 
Government have announced their decision to throw all 
the expenditure on the British fleet from year to year upon 
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the current estimates ; this is surely mistaken policy. Ifa 
local authority in England promotes a bill in Parliament 
in order to carry out street improvements, to lay down 
new sewers, or erect workmen’s dwellings, it is an essen- 
tial feature of Liberal finance that the expenditure shall 
be met out of capital, the repayment of which is spread 
over a period varying from ten to eighty years. An 
annual annuity meets the interest and nominally builds 
up a small sinking-fund, although actually the sinking- 
fund is frequently employed by the local authorities in 
other schemes, and therefore, as a result of a complicated 
system, such a fund in many cases does not exist. This 
is apparently regarded as sound finance, and the tendency 
is to extend the period of repayment.* In opposition to 
this system, as applied by local authorities, the Govern- 
ment are now carrying out certain essential naval works, 
including the construction of a new naval base at Rosyth, 
which is estimated to cost 3,500,000. and to last for ever; 
a new lock at Portsmouth at an outlay of a million; the 
lengthening of a dock at Haulbowline, and other under- 
takings. The new lock at Portsmouth will not be com- 
pleted for three years, and the naval base at Rosyth will 
probably not be in full use before 1918. All these works 
are being carried out mainly in the interest of future 
generations, and are intended to last for a period at 
least as long as the street improvements or workmen’s 
dwellings. While, on the one hand, it is considered 
sound finance to raise loans for local schemes, it is 
regarded as ruinous finance to cast on posterity any 
portion of the burden which is being incurred primarily 
for the benefit of posterity. The result of this mistaken 
policy is that the British navy estimates to-day are 
burdened, not only with the cost of maintaining the 
fleet, but with an outlay from which the present genera- 
tion will obtain little or no return. 

Apart from these important considerations, the navy 
estimates in the United Kingdom and Germany are not 
susceptible of that rough and ready comparison which 
is so frequently indulged in, particularly by the Navy 
League, in mistaken enthusiasm, on the one hand, and 
by the ‘Little Navy’ party in the House of Commons, 





* Repayment of Local Loans (Commons Paper 289 of 1902), 
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in its frequent and misleading manifestoes, on the other. 
The British estimates make provision not only for the 
maintenance of the fleet in home and foreign waters, but 
for pensions, coastguards, reserves, and steamship sub- 
sidies (payments to the Cunard Co.), which absorb over 
three and a half millions. In the German estimates there 
are no corresponding items, but a matter of less than 
400,000/. is for expenditure which does not find a place in 
the British appropriations (Commons Paper 281 of 1908). 

Germany pursues a financial policy entirely different 
from ours. In the past ten years she has met her naval 
expenditure to the extent of upwards of 22,000,000/. out 
of capital; and the deepening and widening of the Kiel 
Canal, which will cost about 11,000,000/., is being paid for 
by the Minister of the Interior, although the work is 
undertaken almost exclusively in the interests of the 
navy. The policy of loans will be continued by the Ger- 
man Government in the future, not because Germany is 
poor, but for two distinct reasons. In the first place a 
certain proportion of the naval expenditure is legitimately 
put to capital account, as was understood to be the case in 
Great Britain until the present Government came into 
office. Secondly, German financiers, in view of the 
arrangements between the Empire and the individual 
States, desire to regulate the revenue and expenditure 
from year to year. Loans have been raised by Germany, 
because the Imperial authorities have constantly put off 
the day for fresh fiscal arrangements between the Empire 
and the States. 

The only adequate methods of calculating the naval 
power of the two countries are: (a) the output of new 
ships ; and (b) the provision made from year to year for 
manning them. In respect to personnel, the resources of 
the British navy are still above the two-power standard. 
The numbers voted for the German fleet for the present 
year are 50,323, in comparison with 46,513 in 1907. The 
British navy, on the other hand, has 128,000 officers and 
men. The British fleet still has the advantage of a long- 
service system, although a certain number of short- 
service men have of late years been entered as stokers 
in order to build up an adequate reserve. On the other 
hand, the German navy, owing to the fact that naval 
conscripts are retained for only three years, loses nearly 
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a third of its personnel each October, when the conscript 
blue-jackets return to their civil employment. 

In respect to shipbuilding, the situation is one which 
must occasion increasing anxiety. For a time, owing to 
the sudden appearance of the ‘ Dreadnought,’ naval con- 
struction in Germany was greatly delayed; and, if the 
British Government had frankly admitted that the 
economies thereby rendered possible in the construction 
vote were merely a postponement of expenditure, no 
exception could have been taken to their action in limit- 
ing the naval programmes of the past three years; the 
Admiralty were thereby enabled to gain fuller knowledge 
of German and other foreign designs. They did not, 
however, take this straightforward course. The reduc- 
tions of 9,250,0007. in the appropriations for new ships 
have been paraded as permanent economies, and thus 
public opinion was disastrously misled. Though delays 
occurred in the early stages of construction of the German 
ships of the programmes of 1906 and 1907, the vessels 
contained in these programmes are actually being built, 
and those of the programme of 1908 are ordered. 

The British Government will now be compelled to 
admit the temporary character of the economies which 
they effected, unless they are willing to abandon the 
traditional standard of British naval strength. The 
scale upon which shipbuilding for the fleet is now being 
prosecuted in Germany provides remarkable testimony 
to the elasticity of her resources. The list on the follow- 
ing page shows the large armoured ships of the new 
types now in process of construction, the corresponding 
units in hand or completed for the British fleet being 
also given for purposes of comparison. 

It is evident from this statement, based on the latest 
‘Dilke return,’ confirmed by the ‘Naval Annual’ and 
‘Fighting Ships,’ that the two countries are now running 
almost a neck and neck race, even on the assumption, 
which has been adopted in this comparison, that in 
England we can continue to build the largest ships in 
two years, and that Germany will require nearly three 
years. Such an assumption is at best precarious; but, if 
it be admitted, Germany will have in service, at the close 
of 1911, ten armoured vessels of the new types, while 
we shall possess complete only twelve, or fourteen with 
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the ‘Lord Nelson’ and ‘Agamemnon,’ unless next year 
provision is made for a considerable programme to be 
energetically pressed forward. Such a margin of superi- 
ority, even in view of our strength in older ships, in- 
cluding the eight ‘King Edwards,’ is utterly inconsistent 
with the two-power standard. Yet this will be our position 
three years hence; and it will not improve in 1912, for 
then Germany will complete (by the 1909 programme) four 
more vessels of the largest size, the battleship-cruiser 
‘H,’ and the three Lrsatz battleships, which, in accord- 
ance with the Navy Act, will be laid down next summer. 
Unless the British Government are prepared to make a 
distinct departure from precedent, the ships of next 
year’s programme will not be begun until about Christ- 
mas 1909, or early in 1910. They will therefore not be 
ready, in the most favourable circumstances, until the 
spring of 1912; while six or nine months later Germany 
will bring up her strength in armoured vessels, of the 
latest types, to fourteen, in comparison with the British 
total of twelve, plus next year’s programme. It is im- 
possible to ignore the grave peril of such a prospect, 
particularly if labour disturbances, as in the past few 
months, should retard British construction. 

If we are to hold our traditional position as the 
supreme naval Power, the Government must provide in 
next year’s estimates for six vessels of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
type, with cruisers and torpedo craft in proportion ; and 
these vessels must be begun in the early summer and 
be completed in two years, so as to ensure our position 
three years hence in face of the activity, not only of 
Germany, but of other Powers. 

Unhappily it is not alone in armoured vessels that 
rival nations are making headway. Germany in particu- 
lar is steadily increasing the number of her small cruisers 
and torpedo craft. In the past ten years she has built, or 
is now building, twenty-two cruisers with speeds ranging 
up to 25 knots, and each mounting ten 4°2-in. guns. No 
explanation of the service which these vessels are in- 
tended to render in time of war has ever been forth- 
coming, but each summer two more keels go down with 
methodical persistence. The same rigid regularity has 
marked the construction of torpedo-boat destroyers of a 
large type specially suitable for the high seas. Under 
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the latest scheme these vessels are being built at the rate 
of twelve each year. They are vessels of 660 tons, suit- 
ably armed, and with a good turn of speed. Now to this 
activity is added the development of the submarine. For 
years past the German naval authorities have been in- 
active spectators of the building of these under-water 
craft in France, which took the lead, in the United States, 
and in England. We have seventy built or building; 
and now, without a word of explanation, Germany has 
changed her policy and embarked on a submarine pro- 
gramme. She already possesses three boats; three more 
are building; and in the current estimates 342,638. are 
provided for further construction. 

The German naval programme, definitely adopted, 
provides for a scheme of naval expansion unprecedented 
in its character. From 1911 and onwards until 1914 the 
German fleet will be strengthened on the average at the 
following rate :— 


One vessel of ‘ Dreadnought’ or ‘ Indomitable’ type 
every quarter. 

One cruiser of 25 knots every six months. 

One destroyer of nearly 700 tons every month. 

One submarine of a large type every month. 


From these brief details of the progress of German 
shipbuilding, from the character of the ships—all of which 
are being designed, not for coast defence, but for offensive 
action away from their own ports—from the ambitious 
and methodical programme already adopted for future 
years, and from the general tenour of references to this 
scheme of naval expansion in the German press, it may 
be gathered that there is good reason for anxiety, if not 
for alarm. The Government has failed to provide for 
the nation’s safety or to give expression to the nation’s 
will. A short clear statement of the future of British 
naval policy two years ago might have helped to arrest 
the naval rivalry that now confronts us. 

We may perhaps hold, with Sir Charles Dilke, that 
the German navy is not aimed specifically at this 
country. We may admit that Germany has every reason 
to equip a larger fleet than she has hitherto possessed 
for the defence of her growing oversea commerce. We 
may concede that Germany probably does not desire war 
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with us, because it would be a gamble in which all her 
oversea commerce and her mercantile marine would be 
the stake. But we cannot forget the use which such a 
military Power, controlling 3,000,000 soldiers, could make 
of a powerful, if not predominant, fleet in case of diplo- 
matic complications. In combination with the German 
army, it might bring a weak British Government to 
accept terms, disadvantageous, if not dishonourable, 
rather than incur the terrible horrors of a war in which 
the British fleet would be the British Empire’s only 
weapon. It might cause the British Government to stay 
its hand in going to the aid of a friendly Power in the 
hour of need, for instance, Holland, Sweden, or Belgium. 
Germany has already concentrated 17 battleships within 
400 miles of our shores; and the British nation is be- 
coming anxious. What will be its state of mind when 38 
German battleships, 10 battleship-cruisers, with twoscore 
of other cruisers and 12 dozen destroyers, with many 
submarines, are massed in the North Sea or Baltic at a 
moment when delicate diplomatic negotiations, possibly 
not of our own seeking, are in progress between the two 
countries? In common with the highest expert opinion, 
we regard the invasion of Great Britain as impossible 
so long as we maintain our present naval superiority, 
though isolated raids might be attempted by an enemy 
as close as Germany to our shores. But with a fleet of 
the size and character outlined in the latest German 
Navy Act, as amended this spring, for use as a covering 
force, and the British navy with only a slender margin 
of superiority—say three to two against Germany—such 
a venture would be by no means hopeless. 

If we cherish our traditions, value our hearths, and 
place store on our freedom from the irksome burden of 
conscription, we shall unhesitatingly insist on such pro- 
vision being made from year to year as will secure to 
this country and the Empire a two-power standard navy. 
For three years new construction for the navy has been 
postponed—wisely postponed in view of all the conditions 
—and the expenditure thereby reduced. But the economy 
has been merely delayed expenditure, a point which the 
Government have chosen to ignore for party ends. Now, 
in full and exact knowledge of the programmes of foreign 
Powers, we must take up the burden which the renewed 
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rivalry in naval armaments casts upon us, unless we are 
to see this country exposed to dangers such as have not 
threatened us since the day of Trafalgar. 


The reply which Prince Biilow has made through Mr 
Sidney Whitman in the ‘Standard’ of September 14 to 
the article in the last number of the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
will require detailed examination in another paper; but 
there are two or three points with reference to the naval 
question which demand attention here. The German 
Chancellor has not been fortunate in the medium chosen 
for the dissemination of his views, because, intimate as 
Mr Whitman is, no doubt, with the general policy of 
Germany, he reveals no appreciation of the naval policy 
of the two countries. He refers, for instance, to ‘the 
present [German] naval programme’ being ‘carried out 
in its entirety (say) by the year 1913.’ The German Navy 
Act, as a matter of fact, runs from 1908 to 1917. It 
stipulates that in the first four years—1908 to 1911—three 
battleships, one battleship-cruiser and two small cruisers 
shall be laid down annually; and that thenceforward to 
1917 one battleship shall be laid down each year, with 
one battleship-cruiser and two cruisers. Consequently, 
the year 1913, mentioned by Mr Whitman, has no rele- 
vance to the discussion. The period of maximum output 
of ships ends in 1911, when the programme, as at present 
arranged, drops to two, instead of four, of the largest 
armoured units annually. 

Secondly, the figures as to the ‘total tonnage’ of the 
British and German fleets, obtained from Prince Biilow’s 
secretary, are inconclusive, because, apparently owing to 
some error in transcription, Germany is represented as 
possessing 58 battleships already. As printed, the figures 
have no meaning; and, in any case, as we have shown, 
even if the necessary classification had been furnished, 
naval power is not measured by such indiscriminate 
methods. It cannot be assessed by jumbling the battle- 
ships, armoured cruisers, protected cruisers, unprotected 
cruisers, torpedo gunboats, torpedo-boat destroyers, tor- 
pedo-boats, and submarines of any country in a huge 
weighing-machine without regard to age, condition, 
design, or the strategic needs they are intended to meet. 

But the most significant statement attributed to the 
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German Chancellor is that in which he remarks that ‘it 
is untrue that the German navy is being increased with 
ever-accelerated rapidity, since all the battleships now in 
course of construction are merely “substitutes,” though 
naturally superior ones, for the antiquated ships of the 
“Sachsen” and “Siegfried” class, which, although they 
did not even deserve the name of battleship, nevertheless 
still figure as such in the summary of the German Naval 
Bill of 1900.’ This is indeed too ingenuous. Ne one ever 
thought of regarding these vessels as battleships until 
they figured as such by the dictum of the Minister of the 
Imperial Marine in the Act of 1900. Displacing only 4000 
tons, of poor gun-power, slow speed and limited radius of 
action, they were considered to be glorified gunboats 
until the German naval authorities declared that they 
should be regarded as battleships. Originally it was 
intended that the ‘substitutes’ should be vessels of 11,000 
tons; then the standard was raised to nearly 12,000 tons ; 
subsequently the displacement planned was fixed at 
13,000 tons; and finally, in 1906, it was raised to nearly 
18,000 tons. The British Admiralty might almost as 
accurately speak of the ‘ Dreadnought’ as the ‘ substitute’ 
of some worn-out river-gunboat which they might choose, 
for their own ends, to masquerade asa battleship. These 
German vessels of 4000 tons were not built as battleships, 
and were never regarded as battleships; and to claim 
that the German fleet is not being increased because the 
German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ of 18,000 tons are ‘ substitutes ’ 
for the glorified gunboats of nearly twenty years ago is 
carrying ingenuousness to the point of absurdity. For 
the rest, the foregoing article explains the steps which 
are being taken to raise the German navy to the front 
rank and to challenge, in the most direct manner, British 


naval supremacy. 
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Art. X—THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 


1. The Attic Theatre. By A. E. Haigh. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1889. (Third edition, 1907.) 

2. A History of Classical Greek Literature. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1903. 

3. Greek Literature. By R. C. Jebb. In the Companion 
to Greek Studies. Cambridge: University Press, 1905. 
4, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion. By Jane 
E. Harrison. Second edition. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1908. 

5. A History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death 
of Queen Anne. By A.W. Ward. Three vols. London: 
Macmillan, 1899. 

And other works. 


No branch of literature and art has been more popular 
amongst civilised and semi-civilised peoples than the 
drama, nor has any exercised a more powerful influence 
on national thought and sentiment, especially that side 
of it known as tragedy. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that no department of literature or art has had more 
attraction for the historian and the critic, from ancient 
times down to our own day. But, innumerable as have 
been the writers on this theme, they have, without excep- 
tion, confined their attention to the rise of the Greek 
drama, to its imitation in Rome, to the mysteries and 
miracle-plays of medieval Christianity, to the revival of 
the classical form and its splendid development in the 
plays of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Calderon, Corneille and 
Racine. Moreover, all writers, instead of seeking for the 
origin of the drama by a rigid application of the historical 
and comparative methods, have approached its study 
from the a priori standpoint of pure esthetics. This was 
but natural, as students had their eyes fixed almost 
exclusively on the golden age of the Attic drama; and 
they regarded the creations of the tragic poets as but 
one phase of that marvellous outburst of art which has 
marked out from all others the age of Pericles. Even 
now all study of art is almost invariably based on a priori 
assumptions, no regard being taken of the anthropologi- 
cal method ; and it could hardly have been expected that 
writers on the drama would have followed other lines. 
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No matter how widely writers on tragedy may differ 
from each other in details, they are all agreed that, 
although its beginnings are shrouded in the mists of 
antiquity, certain main facts respecting its origin are 
now firmly established : (1) that it was the invention of 
the Dorians in certain districts of Peloponnesus; (2) that 
it arose out of the worship of Dionysus; (3) that the 
Satyric drama likewise grew up in Dorian States, out of 
the rustic and jovial dithyrambs common among the 
lower classes in the same districts as those in which 
tragedy is supposed to have had its birth; (4) that the 
Satyric drama was a kind of comic relief to the tragedy 
or tragedies to which it was an adjunct and of which in 
early times it seems to have been the inseparable con- 
comitant; (5) that the thymele was from the first the 
altar of Dionysus ; and (6) that Thespis was the first to 
establish tragedy on a proper basis. Some, however, 
hold that his grand step consisted merely in separating 
the leader from the rest of the chorus and making him 
interrupt the choral parts with some sort of Epic recita- 
tion, whilst others think that he was the first to apply 
to moral purposes the sufferings, often undeserved, of 
heroes. A closer examination of the available evidence, 
scanty as it is, may perhaps show that most of these 
common beliefs have no foundation in fact, and that it 
may be necessary to remodel completely our views con- 
cerning the first beginnings and development of the 
tragic art. 

It has been universally assumed that the Dorians 
were the inventors of tragedy, on the grounds that 
(1) Aristotle said so, and (2) that the choruses in the 
Attic tragedies are all in the Doric dialect. But Aristotle 
(‘ Poetics, 3) makes no such statement; he merely 
remarks that ‘some of the Dorians lay claim to both 
tragedy and comedy on etymological grounds, main- 
taining that the word “drama” is Doric because they, 
the Dorians, use Spav where the Athenians say mpdarrew, 
though he himself in no wise endorses their pretension. 
The Dorians’ argument has just as little value and has 
been just as misleading as many other arguments both 
ancient and modern which, like it, are based solely on 
etymologies. 

The second argument on which scholars rely has no 
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better foundation in fact. It has been assumed that 
certain linguistic forms found in the choruses of the 
Attic tragedies are in the Doric dialect, and that to it 
likewise belong certain forms used also in the dialogue, 
in which @ appears instead of 7. The present writer has 
long since shown that certain other forms found in Attic 
tragedy and supposed to have been borrowed from the 
Ionic dialect, e.g. third plurals in -ovato, -avato, are really 
good Old Attic; he has also pointed out that, as no other 
characteristic of the Doric dialect except @ is found either 
in the choruses or in the dialogues of tragedy, these forms 
are in no wise Doric, but merely Old Attic forms, which 
naturally survived in sacred hymns and ancient ballads, 
ever the last refuge of archaic words and forms. It is, 
moreover, difficult to believe that the Athenians would 
have borrowed the diction of their sacred songs from the 
hated Dorians, whom they would not permit even to 
enter their sanctuaries, no exception being made even 
in the case of royalty itself. Thus, when the Spartans 
occupied Athens in B.c. 509, and Cleomenes their king 
sought to enter the temple of Athena, the priestess with- 
stood him on the ground that it was not lawful for 
Dorians to do so (Herod. v, 72). 

The dithyramb has been generally assumed to be the 
invention of the Dorians because Aristotle says that 
tragedy ‘ originated with the leaders of the dithyramb’ 
(‘ Poetics, 4), yet we have explicit historical information 
to the contrary. Herodotus (i, 23) tells us that Arion of 
Methymna in Lesbos ‘ was the first of all men of whom 
we have any information to compose a dithyramb, and to 
give it that name’; and that he taught it to a chorus at 
Corinth in the reign of Periander (B.c. 625-585). Now, as 
Arion was most certainly not a Dorian, but one of the 
older race of Greece, the claim of the Dorians to the 
invention of the dithyramb, and consequently to that of 
tragedy, must be rejected. a ae 

Let us next examine the belief that tragedy arose 
from the worship of Dionysus. Aristotle himself has 
shown once for all that the drama, like every other form 
of art, springs from that love of imitation which man 
possesses in a far higher degree than any other animal, 
and from the love of rhythm likewise implanted in him. 
If it can be shown that, in districts of Greece where 
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mimetic dances were performed, long before Dorian times 
or the introduction of the worship of Dionysus into that 
country, there were dramatic performances and solemn 
festivals held in honour, not of the Thracian wine-god, 
but of very different personages, the conclusion will be 
inevitably forced on us that Greek tragedy did not arise 
from the cult of Dionysus. Let us first trace briefly the 
origin of the worship of this divinity and its spread in 
Greece. Homer indeed knows of Dionysus, but only as 
a Thracian deity. Lycurgus, who was a Thracian chief, 
a sort of Sir Wilfrid Lawson of the ancient world, 
scourged Dionysus and his attendant women with his 
ox-whip so effectively that the god of wine had to take 
to the water and seek an asylum with Thetis in the 
depths of the sea. The birth-story of Dionysus at Thebes 
is also alluded to in the Iliad, while we are told in the 
Odyssey that Artemis slew Ariadne in Naxos ‘on the 
witness of Dionysus.’ 

Herodotus tells us that the three great Thracian divini- 
ties were Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis (i.e. Bendis). The 
oldest and most famous seat of the cult of Dionysus was 
not amongst the red-haired Thracians of the Danubian 
region, such as the Getz, but amongst the aboriginal dark- 
haired Thracians of the Pangzean mountains. Here was his 
great ancient oracle. The tribe of the Satrze dwelt around ; 
and the oracle was in the charge of the Satrian clan of 
the Bessi. The Thracians of this region were closely 
akin to the indigenous population of Greece. They were 
no rude savages, as is generally believed, for they were 
skilled in metal-work, striking coins of singular beauty 
and originality of type from the sixth century B.c. onward. 
No less skilled were they in music and literature than in 
the material arts. From them had come Thamyris and 
Orpheus and Linus the master of Orpheus; from them, 
too, had sprung Eumolpus, who established the mysteries 
at Eleusis. Almost all the aboriginal Thracian tribes 
had been conquered by the fair-haired race from the 
Danube; or had been driven to seek new homes in Asia, 
as was the case with the Dardanians, Phrygians, and 
Mysians. But Herodotus tells us that the mountaineers 
of Pangzeum, who in his own day defied the arms of 
Xerxes, had at no time been conquered, but had preserved 
their liberty secure in their mountain fastnesses. There 

Vol. 209.—No. 417. 2M 
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can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt that in the shrine 
of Dionysus served by the Bessi we have an original cult 
of the indigenous Thracians. 

These tribes differed in many respects from the so- 
called Thracians, such as the Getz, who were really Celts. 
The former invariably tattooed themselves, and traced 
descent through women, differing in these particulars from 
their Celtic neighbours and oppressors, whilst in their 
morals they were exceedingly lax, the girls up to marriage 
being allowed complete licence. This circumstance prob- 
ably gave rise to a general belief amongst the neigh- 
bours of the Satre that they were addicted to all sorts 
of wild orgiastic rites, as is evidenced by the coins of that 
region, on which Satyrs and Sileni are seen carrying off 
women. Colonel Leake long ago suggested that from 
the name of the great tribe of the Satrz, amongst whom 
was the chief sanctuary of Dionysus, arose the name of 
the Satyri, the constant attendants of Dionysus in his 
wild rout. This explanation seems highly probable. 
Aristotle has told us that, just as we make our gods in 
our own likeness, so do we also represent their lives as 
like our own. Dionysus accordingly reflected the life of 
his own worshippers. The Satyrs are simply his own 
Satrian tribesmen; and the Bacchants are merely the 
young women of the tribe allowed to range at will. 
Nor is there wanting other support for the view that 
the Bacchz were really the Thracian girls. They are 
regularly termed Bassarikai, in allusion to the fox-skins 
(bassaris) which they wore, whilst the fawn-skin (nebris) 
formed normally a part of their costume as well as that 
of the god himself. Now both fox-skins and fawn-skins 
were a characteristic feature in the dress of the indigenous 
Thracians, for the Thracians in the army of Xerxes wore 
head-dresses of fox-skin and mocassins of fawn-skin, 
standing alone in these respects among all the other 
nationalities in that motley host. 

It must also be borne in mind that orgiastic and 
licentious rites have at all times and in many places been 
considered of great importance for fertilising the earth 
in seed-time; and accordingly Dionysus and his ribald 
rout may be but part and parcel of a cult intimately 
connected with the fertilisation of the earth. Moreover, 
Thrace from early days was famous for its wine. Was 
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not Maroneia the home of the priest Maron, who gave 
Odysseus that potent vintage¥with which that hero 
ultimately beguiled Polyphemus to his bane? The god 
who could make the corn grow could also make the vine 
to flourish ; and, as the juice of the grape had strange 
effects on men and women, it was naturally inferred 
that it was the god himself who was in the wine, and 
that he had taken possession of those who had drunk 
deeply of his gift. 

There is further evidence that Dionysus was not an in- 
digenous Greek divinity, but an immigrant from Thrace ; 
for, wherever his worship appears in the former country, 
it is always spoken of as a foreign cult. Thus at Thebes, 
the chief seat of his worship in Greece, Dionysus is found 
along with Ares, the other great Thracian divinity, ac- 
cording to Homer and the later writers. But all the 
early legends declare that Thebes had been occupied by 
the Phlegyans, a great Thracian tribe, who appear in 
Homer in company with Ares. These Phlegyans also 
attacked Delphi; and a remnant of them settled near 
Parnassus. Down to the time of Christ the people of 
Panopeus declared that they were Thracians; and Pau- 
sanias draws special attention to the un-Greek character 
of their town and its dwellings. It is also noteworthy 
that the only oracle of Dionysus of which we hear in 
Greece was at Amphicleia in Phocis (Paus. x, 33, 11). 

The evidence of Homer is amply confirmed by later 
traditions, all of which declare unequivocally that Dionysus 
was a late comer into Greece. Thus the Athenians 
believed that this cult was first introduced into their 
city by their king Amphictyon, and that it was a certain 
Pegasus of Eleutherz, an Attic township, who had first 
brought the god into Attica and introduced him to the 
notice of Amphictyon. Moreover, there is no ancient 
shrine of Dionysus on the Acropolis, as might naturally 
have been expected if he was one of the ancient divinities 
of the land, like Athena and Poseidon. Nor was it only 
at Athens that he was regarded as of foreign origin, for 
Plutarch tells us that Dionysus had supplanted the wor- 
ship of Poseidon in Naxos. From these legends it is clear 
that the Greeks of classical times regarded the cult of 
Dionysus as adventitious and as having replaced, in some 
localities at least, as in Naxos, older forms of worship. 

2M 2 
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Were there no mimetic dances either grave or gay 
in Attica or Peloponnefis before the coming of the 
Thracian reveller? Certainly in Attica in historical 
times there was the famous bear-dance at Brauron, in 
which every Athenian girl had to participate dressed as 
a bear, when she came to nubile years, or else no man 
would marry her. Some have seen a survival of totemism 
in this ceremony, but it is more likely to have been some 
form of initiatory rite accompanied by a mimetic dance 
such as those known amongst many modern savages. It 
is hard therefore to believe that this dance and others 
like it arose only after the arrival of the worship of 
Dionysus, with which it had at no time any connexion, 
especially in view of the Athenian belief that the wor- 
ship of Dionysus was not indigenous. 

Let us now pass into Argolis, the seat of great dyn- 
asties in both pre-Achzan and pre-Dorian times. The 
monuments of Mycenz disclose representations of dances, 
in which the performers apparently wear masks formed 
of the skins of animals. These have been well compared 
by Mr A. B. Cook and others with certain animal-dances 
among savages of our own day. But, as dancing of some 
kind or other is universal amongst even the lowest races 
of mankind, it will hardly be maintained by any one that 
dancing was totally unknown in Greece until Dionysus 
came from Thrace; and the tradition in Homer that 
Deedalus made a famous ‘ dance’ or ‘ dancing-ground’ for 
Ariadne at Cnossus in Crete, combined with the represen- 
tations of mimetic dances on relics of the Bronze Age of 
Mycenz and the survival of similar dances in Attica 
down to a late period, proves that both dancing and 
mimetic dancing were familiar in Greece before the in- 
coming of the Thracian cult. 

Let us next turn to one of the old Pelasgian towns of 
Argolis, in which the aboriginal inhabitants not only 
continued to form the great mass of the population, but 
were strong enough to expel their Dorian lords. In the 
ancient town of Sicyon, so famous by its connexion with 
Bellerophon, one of the chief heroes of pre-Homeric 
Greece, one of the natives, by name Orthagoras, sup- 
ported by his fellow-townsmen, overthrew the Dorian 
oligarchy in B.c. 676, and made himself master of the 
State. He and his descendants held the sovereignty for 
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nearly a century, and that, too, by resting on the sup- 
port of the democracy. Now whom did this Sicyonian 
democracy especially honour and worship ? 

No fact in Greek city-life is more familiar than the 
practice of burying the ‘cekist,’ or founder of the town, 
or some great chief, in the market-place. This was done 
in order that his spirit might keep watch and ward over 
his people, and that his bones might be kept as safely as 
possible, for fear lest they, and consequently his spirit, 
might fall into the hands of an enemy, as had happened 
(so said the legend) in the case of the bones of Orestes. 
So at Cyrene, Battus, the founder of the city, was buried 
in the Agora: 


‘There at the end of the market-place in death he lieth apart. 
Blest was he when he dwelt among men, and since his death 
the people worship him as their hero.’ 


This was no exceptional case, for an examination of 
Pausanias will convince any one that there was not a 
town or village in Greece which had not its own hero or 
heroine. So was it at Sicyon. In the market-place 
stoodthe heroum of Adrastus, who, alone of the Seven 
Champions that fought against Thebes, returned alive to 
his home. Cleisthenes was the last descendant of the 
above-mentioned Orthagoras who reigned at Sicyon, for 
he had no son, but an only daughter Agariste, who 
married Megacles the Athenian and became the mother 
of Cleisthenes the Athenian law-giver. During the reign 
of Cleisthenes at Sicyon, war broke out between his city 
and Argos; and the despot stopped the rhapsodists from 
contending in Epic recitations at Sicyon because Argos 
and the Argives formed the chief theme of Homer. But 
his hatred of everything Argive did not stop at this: 


‘There is’ (says Herodotus) ‘in the very market-place of the 
Sicyonians the heroum of Adrastus, the son of Talaus. Now 
Cleisthenes wished to cast him out of the country, inasmuch 
as he was an Argive. So he went to Delphi and asked the 
oracle if he might evict Adrastus; but the Pythian priestess 
replied that “ Adrastus was the king of Sicyon, but that he 
(Cleisthenes) was only a stone-breaker.” When, then, the 
god would not permit him to work his will, he went home 
and bethought himself of a device by which Adrastus of his 
own accord would betake himself off. He sent to Thebes in 
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Boeotia and said that he wished to bring Melanippus, the son 
of Astacus, to Sicyon. Having fetched the bones of Melan- 
ippus, Cleisthenes assigned him a sacred enclosure in the 
Prytaneum itself and planted him there in the strongest part 
of it. He brought in Melanippus because of all men he was 
most odious to Adrastus, inasmuch as he had killed Mecisteus 
and Tydeus the brother and son-in-law of that hero. When 
Cleisthenes had appointed Melanippus his sacred enclosure, 
he took away the sacrifices and festivals from Adrastus and 
gave them to Melanippus. Now the Sicyonians had been 
accustomed to honour Adrastus magnificently, for Sicyon had 
been the land of Polybus, and Adrastus was daughter’s son 
to Polybus, and the latter gave the kingdom to Adrastus. 
The Sicyonians honoured Adrastus not only in other respects, 
but with tragic dances alluding to his sorrows, not honouring 
Dionysus, but rather Adrastus. Cleisthenes assigned the 
dances to Dionysus, but the sacrifice to Melanippus’ (v. 67). 


It is clear from this that the cult of Dionysus was not 
indigenous at Sicyon. It had been introduced there, as 
into Attica and Naxos, and superimposed on the cult of 
the ancient guardian hero of the land. We have thus 
proof not only of the existence of mimetic dances in 
Peloponnesus, but also of ‘ tragic dances’ representing a 
hero’s suffering, before the worship of Dionysus was ever 
established there. 

What is the meaning of such ‘tragic dances’? and 
why did the Sicyonians especially honour Adrastus, one 
of the ancient kings of their race? Simply for the same 
reasons for which ancestors, heroes, and saints have been, 
and still are being, worshipped almost everywhere under 
the sun. When a great warrior dies, and the arm that 
once brought victory to his people can no longer lift 
spear or sword, and though a great barrow be reared 
over his bones, all is not over. ‘E’en in our ashes live 
their wonted fires’; and the spirit of the dead man 
within is held to have the same passions and feelings in 
death that animated him in life. Thus in the Homeric 
Unseen World that lay far away by Ocean in the West, 
Odysseus saw the phantom of Orion pursuing the spectral 
forms of the beasts that in life he had hunted over the 
lonely hills. The old chief within his grave still thinks 
of his family and his people; and, if they in their turn 
still think of him and nourish his spirit with offerings 
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and keep his vital element strengthened with libations 
of freshly-shed blood, then will he help them in the hour 
of peril and will use his kindly influence beneath the 
earth to make her yield her increase and to render fruit- 
ful the herds and flocks and women of his tribe. Hence, 
at Mycene, the older tombs of the royal house lay just 
within the gate; at Babylon the tomb of an ancient 
queen was over the gateway ; Phalanthus, the founder 
of Tarentum, lay in the Agora of that city; whilst 
Brasidas, the brave Lacedzemonian general, was buried 
in the market-place of Amphipolis (B.c. 422) and wor- 
shipped as a hero. At Tronus, in Daulis, there was a 
shrine of the hero-founder, where he was worshipped 
every day. The Phocians brought victims, and poured 
the blood through a hole into the grave; but the flesh 
it was their custom to consume on the spot. Similar 
openings into graves have been found in a barrow in the 
Taman peninsula in South Russia, and in Roman graves 
found at Carthage. In the latter, earthenware tubes 
communicated with the interior; and down them offer- 
ings were poured. A Roman coffin of lead at Colchester 
has a pipe extending upwards from the lid; and a similar 
coffin is said to be at Seville. The curious aperture found 
by Canon Greenwell in a Yorkshire barrow was probably 
for the same purpose. 

So far, then, as the offering of sacrifices to Adrastus is 
concerned, we have an ample explanation in the instances 
just cited. But why should his sorrows be represented 
in mimetic dances? We impute our own feelings to the 
dead and to our gods; and the Greeks of the old days 
believed, as countless races still believe, that what a man 
or woman loved in life they love in the grave and in the 
world beyond the grave. When a soldier dies we give 
him a soldier's funeral, and volleys of musketry are fired 
over his grave. So with the ancients and with many 
barbarians of to-day; at the closing scene jousts and 
contests of manly prowess are held to please the spirit 
of the dead brave. Let us turn to Homer. On that 
dread day when Achilles went back to the hollow ships 
after the siaying of Hector, he suffered not his Myrmidons 
to unyoke their chariots, but said, ‘First let us draw 
nigh and bewail Patroclus, and then shall we sup.’ So 
he and his Myrmidons drove their chariots thrice round 
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the spot where Patroclus’ body lay, because the dead hero 
had loved horsemanship in life, and his spirit would be 
gladdened by the sight of his chariot-driving comrades. 
Then, when the day came for burning the body, Achilles 
held his great tournament, which included every form of 
manly feat, that thus the soul of his lost friend might 
rejoice in knowing that he was not forgotten. 

7 Ina lonely spot in Cork there is a little ancient Irish 
‘liss’ or fort, with a single circular rampart in perfect 
preservation ; just outside the entrance stands a barrow, 
known through endless generations as the ‘Hillock of 
the Fair.’ Here, until some forty years ago, there was 
an annual gathering of the countryfolk for a fair; and 
foot-races were run alongside of the barrow. Then the 
landlord had the fair transferred to a village some four 
miles distant; but, though the fair was moved to a 
thriving village from a desolate spot, it practically died 
out. Next came a road-contractor who thought that the 
barrow, which was made of pieces of the native lime- 
stone, would supply good cheap material for the roads. 
He laid ruthless hands on the ancient mound, and soon 
brought to light a fine cromlech composed of four upright 
stones supporting, as usual, a great capstone. In the 
cist thus formed were found a bronze sword, the bones 
of a man, and other objects. Now it is clear why the 
foot-races had been held there year by year, from 
the Bronze Age down to our own time. The old chief 
delighted in manhood when in life; so in death his spirit 
was honoured by such manly feats each year. 

But it is not only the ghosts of those who have had 
prosperous and happy lives who love to be remembered. 
The souls of those who have suffered much and have had 
great catastrophes are especially supposed to take a 
melancholy pleasure in the remembrance of their woes. 
So in ‘Hamlet’ (I, v) the ghost says, ‘ Hamlet, remember 
me’; and Hamlet replies, 


‘Remember thee? 
Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe.’ 


That the ghosts of those who have been murdered 
or have suffered unjustly like to have their sorrows 
» remembered, is no modern or medieval idea, but can be 
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amply illustrated from ancient Greece itself. |At Tegea, 
in Arcadia, there was a curious annual ceremony, which 
throws some light on the origin of tragedy, and also 
shows how the worship of a god may become.connected 
with, or superimposed upon, that of a local lero. The 
people of Tegea held that Apollo was not an indigenous 
god, although there were in their town certain images 
known as Apollo Agyieus. The Tegeans said that they 
had set these up for the following reason. Artemis and 
Apollo went to every country and took vengeance on all 
the men who had refused hospitality to their mother, 
Latona, as she wandered in her pregnancy.\ When the 
twin deities arrived at Tegea, Scephrus, son of Tegeates, 
the king, went up to Apollo and talked with him apart. 
Thereupon Limon, his brother, suspecting that what 
Scephrus was saying reflected on himself, ran at his 
brother and slew him. Punishment at once overtook the 
murderer, for Artemis shot him. Tegeates and Maera 
his wife sacrificed to Apollo and Artemis at the time; 
but afterwards a great barrenness fell upon the land, and 
an oracle was sent from Delphi that they should bewail 
Scephrus. ‘So, at the festival of Apollo they perform 
various ceremonies in honour of Scephrus, and in particu- 
lar the priestess of Artemis pursues a man, feigning that 
she is Artemis and he Limon.’ (Paus. viii, 53, 3.) 

That those who have been slain unjustly, more 
especially by those of like race, were supposed to be able 
to produce barrenness, and bring blight on the crops, and 
various ills upon both man and beast, is rendered certain 
by a famous story in Herotodus (i, 167). 


‘The Phoceans captured in the great sea-fight at Alalia by 
the Etruscans and Carthaginians were brought to Agylla or 
Cere in Etruria. There their captors divided the spoil, and 
in the distribution by lot the Etruscans seem to have obtained 
the most of them. They led them forth and stoned them to 
death. After that, everything that belonged to the Agylleans 
that passed by the spot where the stoned Phoceans lay in 
death, whether cattle, beast of burden, or human being, 
became distorted, maimed, or paralysed. The Agylleans 
accordingly sent to Delphi, in their desire to atone for their 
sin. The Pythian prophetess bade them do as they do unto 
this day—they make great offerings to them as heroes and 
hold contests of athletes and horses.’ 
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It is now clear that athletic feats, ‘contests of horsemag 
ship, and tragic dances are all part of the same princlpl 
—the honouring and appeasing.of the dead. 

More than one writer on tragedy has felt a difficulty 
in explaining why it is that the earliest lithyrambs'¢ 
which we hear were grave and solemn hymns rath 
than rude:licentious vintage songs. This difficulty 
appears as spon as we perceive that they were compose 
to ‘be sung round the graves of the mighty dead. At th 
Great Dionysia the cyclic chorus danced round the ulta 
of the Twelve Gods at Athens. There is little doubt tha 
the tragic chorus which honoured Adrastus danced roung 
his tomb in the Agora at Sicyon; and we may be su} 
that the mimetic performance with which the ghost ‘of 
Scephrus was placated at Tegea was held close 'by'h 
tomb. We have seen that in sacrificing to a hero no f 
was employed, for the blood or pelanos was poured into 
bothros or hole beside the tomb or in it, or even (as'al 
Daulis) through an aperture reaching right down to’ thi 
dead inside. But in the case of a’ god the offering wa 
burnt, in order that its essence might thus ascend’ t 
heaven. When a hero rose into godhead, as did Heracleg 
the chief factor in his apotheosis was that he ha 
forth was honoured with offerings burnt upon an alta 
instead of with a fireless pelanos poured into a bothro 
Adrastus must have been honoured at Sicyon ‘in! ‘the 
latter way; but,:when the chorus was taken from hin 
and transferred to Dionysus, the tomb round which ' thg 
chorus danced now became the altar of Dionysus, and’ 
fire was kindled upon it, the tomb thus passing’ into’ 
fire-altar. 

Thus arose the thymele of Dionysus. Curiously enough 
Sicyon itself supplies us with the classic instance. of | 
shrine which was both a herowm and also a fire-altar, 
The Sicyonians had continued to worship Heracles as & 
hero until.a man named Phastus came and told then 
that all the world was now worshipping him, as a god, 
and he insisted on sacrificing with fire,to Horacles as t4 
a deity. The Sicyonians, wishing to make sure of doing 
what was right, continued both forms of ritual: ‘To this 
day,’ says Pausanias, ‘the Sicyonians, after slaying a. lamb 
and burning the thighs on the altar, eat part of the ' flesh 
as of a regular sacrificial victim, and’ offer part of the 
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VAL | 
flesh as toa hero,’ doubtless placing the flesh without 
fire ‘in a bothros in or at the base of the altar. 
‘In every town and village throughout Greece there 
was the shrine of ‘the local hero or heroine, whose'cult in: 
later days in'many cases had superimpo:ed upon it that 
of some, of the great divinities, such as Zeus, Apollo, 
Poseidon, Hermes, Artemis, or Dionysus, Hence we 
meet such combinations as Zeus Amphiaraus, Zeus 
Trophoniys, Zeus Agamemnon, Hermes Aepytus; while 
Poseidon was worshipped in the Erectheum on the same 
altar as Erectheus, the tomb of the hero having become 
the fire-altar of the god. Similarly at Tegea the cult 
of Scephrus seems to have merged into that of Apollo. 
We can now plainly see'the true! origin of the thymele 
of Dionysus, which appears in history as an inseparable 
adjunct of the tragic or cyclic chorus out of which grew 
tragedy. 'The chorus danced its stately measure, and 
sang its solemn hymn or dithyramb round the tomb of 
the dead hero who lay buried in the Agora, and into the 
bothros of whose tomb the pelanos was poured. ‘At Sicyon: 
the tomb of Adrastus stood right in the Agora, and round 
it danced the ‘ tragic chorus’ that represented his sorrows. 
When Cleisthenes handed over to Dionysus the chorus of 
Adrastus, the dance would still: be held in the same place ; 
and the tomb of Adrastus would become the fire-altar of 
Dionysus, henceforward playing a double part like that 
of Heracles close by. What is true of Sicyon holds equally 
true for all other parts of Greece.’ In many places the 
tomb of the old hero, in whose honour mimetic dances ‘had 
been held ‘from of old, was incorporated into the worship 
of Dionysus and became the thymele of that god, although 
it does not follow that Dionysus in every case was the god 
who absorbed'the worship of the local hero. We have 
seen that at Tegea the dramatic performance ‘in honour 
of Scephrus was not merged into the cult' of ‘Dionysus, 
but became associated with that of Apollo. i 
‘This explanation ‘of the thymele is supported by its 
shape. That in the theatre of Dionysus at Athens is not 
like the usual type of altar; it is rather a tomb, being a 
platform with: steps on which the Coryphzeus stood, and 
round which’ the chorus danced. Its form ‘shows ‘that 
it was simply the bomos of'a:dead hero. '.; It: could: ‘be 
easily proved that in the extant: Greek'’'tragedies'‘tombs 
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of heroes play a very prominent part. It will suficgit . 
here to cite one of the most striking instances,; In the,” 
. Choephorae'’ the tomb of Agamemnon forms the gentré ‘. 
of the opening scene. .To it approaches the ¢horus of » 
handmaids from the- palace, with Electra, to offer, on the, 4 
bidding of Clytemnestra, propitiatory offerings to the § 
murdered king. b 

The connexion of the worship of Dionysus with festi-, ¢ 
vals in honour of the dead has recently been made clear, 4% 
The four great Attic festivals of the god—the Country, | 
Dionysia, the Lena, the Anthesteria, and, the City | 
Dionysia—all fall at a time of year when there , is no. G 


vintage. The villages of Attica had each their own, @ 


local hero; and to these local festiyals of the dead the Be 
worship of Dionysus became attached, as it did to that | 
of Adrastus at Sicyon. Before the time of Thespis and 


Pratinas, Lasus of Hermione in Argolis had celebrated in ™ 


dramatic choruses the sorrows.of heroes. The Anthes- | 
teria was a great festival of the dead, as has been proved, 4 
by Miss Harrison; whilst in the Great Dionysia can be, * 
seen a celebration of a similar kind for the purpose of 4 
insuring that the earth should yield her increase. On 
the third day of the Anthesteria, called the Chytrae, 
‘pots’ of cooked vegetables were offered to the gods 
and to the dead, and there were cyclic choruses. Of 
course it may be urged that these choruses were Diony- 
siac, but on the first day of the City Dionysia, cycli¢ 
choruses danced round the altar of the twelve gods in the 
Agora, There can be little doubt that such choruses 
were pre-Dionysian in Attica as well as in other parts of 
Greece. If, then, such dramatic choruses were employed 
at a festival which was mainly and originally that of the 
dead, and at all times continued to be such, and if in 
older Attica there were men like Lasus who composed 
such hymns in honour of the dead, we are justified in 
considering that ‘these cyclic choruses at the Anthestoriu 


were far older than the introduction of the cult of © ; 


Dionysus into Athens, . 

It is agreed by all that the Satyric drama, stood 
perfectly apart from comedy; indeed, it was termed by 
the ancients ‘ sportive tragedy.’ As we have said above, 
it has been generally supposed to have grown out of the 
rude licentious dithyrambs of the Dorians. But, since 
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there is no evidence for the existence of such licentious 
dithyrambs, and neither the dithyramb nor tragedy 
itself can be held to be Dorian in origin, we must look 
for some other explanation of the Satyric drama. Now, 
when the'chorus which had for generations danced in 
honour of: Adrastus was transferred to Dionysus, some 
element of that god’s own cult must have been added to 
the ritual round the heroum in the Agora of Sicyon. In 
the earlier days of tragedy, the Satyric dramas invariably 
consisted of the adventures of Dionysus and his atten- 
dant Satyrs, who, as we have seen, were merely his 
old Satrian tribesmen. But'as tragedy has just been 
shown to have arisen from the worship of native Greek 
heroes long before Dionysus came from Thrace, tho only 
true Dionysiac element in the tragic performances at 
Athens was the Satyric drama. This hypothesis com- 
pletely accounts for the prominence of this class of play 
in the early days of the drama. Thus Pratinas of Phlius 
is said to have composed no less than thirty-two Satyric 
dramas and fifty tragedies, while Choerilus was so famous 
for. his' ‘productions in the same field that it gave rise 
to the proverb, ‘When Choerilus was king among tho 
Satyrs.’ As time went on, the Satyric dramas dealt less 
and less with the sufferings or adventures of Dionysus, 
until finally, as in the ‘Cyclops’ of Euripides, the only 
extant Satyric drama, the leading character is not 
Dionysus, but some hero or other, in this case Odysseus, 
who fell in with Silenus and a rout of Satyrs. It was 
probably this departure from the original strictly Diony- 
siac character that gave rise to the criticism of old- 
fashioned people, ‘It has nothing to do with Dionysus.’ 
Thus, even that which had once been the true Dionysiac 
element, waned away before the national instincts of the 
Athenians; and with the rise of true comedy it finally 
disappeared. 

- It has been generally maintained that the Satyric 
drama gave comic relief to the tragedies, which always 
preceded it; but it is clear from what has been said that 
the Satyric drama did not arise out of licentious songs, 
from which, according to Aristotle, comedy undoubtedly 
sprang. Although the origin of the latter is well known, . 
it. had no early history, for ‘it was only late that) the 
Archon: granted’ a comic: chorus.’ The reason of . this 
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becomes obvious from what we have just seen. The 
tragedy, which was the lineal descendant of the tragic 
dance and solemn hymn round the tomb of the old hero, 
was of real importance to the community, since it was 
essentially a religious rite, the omission of which might 
be fraught with dread consequences to the land. The 
State therefore naturally furnished the cost of the exhi- 
bition of tragedies. The Satyric drama was the worship 
of the new god from Thrace, who performed the same 
functions for vegetation as the old heroes of the land ; 
and, as it was grafted on to the old ritual, the State, of 
necessity, defrayed the expenses of this act of worship 
also. But comedy, which grew out of mere rustic buf- 
foonery, had no claim to respect as a religious ceremonial ; 
and accordingly the State did not take it up until after 
tragedy had developed a distinct literary form, and 
comedy had also come to be recognised as a light sort 
of dramatic literature. 

Thespis is universally supposed to have made the first 
great step in the evolution of the tragic art. In what 
did this consist? He did not originate the dialogue 
proper, for Phrynichus was the first to introduce a 


regular actor, though Thespis may have to some degree 
separated the Coryphzus from the chorus, and made him 
interrupt the choral parts with Epic recitations. But the 
ancients held a different view. Horace, in a famous pas- 
sage (‘ Ars poetica,’ 275), says: 


‘ignotum tragicae genus inuenisse Camenae 
dicitur et plaustris uexisse poemata Thespis.’ 


Pref. Mahaffy thinks that Horace ‘talks nonsense when 
he speaks of Thespis going about on a waggon as a 
strolling player’; and he holds that ‘Thespis really 
anticipated Auschylus in applying to moral purposes the 
lessons to be learned from the sufferings, often unjust, 
of heroes.’ But, after all, Horace is probably right. In 
early days the dithyramb and tragic chorus were closely 
attached to the tombs of heroes, and were only performed 
on festive occasions at these sacred spots. Thespis de- 
tached his chorus from any particular shrine, and, taking 
it with him on waggons, he gave his performances when 
and where he could find an audience. Thus, by lifting 
tragedy from being a mere piece of religious ritual tied 
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to a particular spot into a great form of literature, he 
was the true founder of the Tragic Art. 

This metamorphosis is exactly paralleled in the history 
of the medieval drama. The ‘ Mysteries’ and ‘ Miracles’ 
were essentially part of a religious ritual performed in 
honour of Christ or of some saint; as, for instance, the 
play of St Catherine, which the Norman Geoffrey, after- 
wards Abbot of St Albans, caused to be represented at 
Dunstable some time prior to A.D. 1110, the earliest play 
of any kind known by name to have been acted in 
England. In process of time, actors who had given 
successful performances of such mystery and miracle 
plays at some church in honour of some holy personage 
and for the edification of the faithful, began to wander 
about as strolling players, ready to perform wherever 
they could secure an audience, be it in sacred _ edifice or 
inn-yard. In so doing, they were transforming such 
plays from being merely a piece of religious ritual, 
attached to some particular shrine, into a true form of 
dramatic literature. 

Nor is it only in this particular that the medieval 
Christian drama may be compared with that of early 
Greece. Not only was the process of development similar, 
but each sprang from the same deep-rooted principle— 
the honouring and propitiation of the sacred dead, the 
hero and the saint, and, as a corollary, even the gods 
themselves. As the men of Sicyon thought to please 
Adrastus by rehearsing his sorrows, so the Christian 
Church honoured its divine Founder by continually 
keeping His Passion in remembrance, as, indeed, He 
Himself had ordained at the Last Supper. To this day, 
when every ten years the peasants of Ober-Ammergau 
perform their Passion Play, they believe that by this 
solemn representation of the sufferings of Christ they 
are doing what is pleasing in His sight. Moreover, 
wherever in any part of Asia we meet with an indigenous 
tragedy, it seems to have originated in the same principle. 
Thus the oldest Hindu drama, the ‘ Ramayana,’ celebrates 
the life, exploits, and sufferings of Rama, son of Dasa- 
ratha, who reigned in Ayodhya; and it includes the loves 
of Rama and his wife Sita, the rape of the latter by 
Ravana, the demon-king of Ceylon, the overthrow of 
Ravana by Rama, the subsequent sorrows of the hero 
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and his wife, the death of Sita, and her husband’s trans- 
lation to heaven. Since Rama was regarded as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, and since a verse in the intro- 
duction of the ‘Ramayana’ declares that ‘he who reads 
and repeats this holy life-giving “Ramayana” is liberated 
from all his sins and exalted with all his posterity to the 
highest heaven,’ it is clear that the keeping in remem- 
brance of the hero-god is the essential element in this 
great drama. 

No less evident is the same root-doctrine in the 
religious mystery plays performed by the Lamas of 
Tibet and Mongolia. They represent scenes in the life 
of Buddha, of incarnations of Buddha, or of Buddhist 
saints, who were sorely beset and tormented by devils, 
but in the end prevailed. It would, however, appear 
that Buddhism has simply incorporated mimetic dances 
of the Shamanistic ancestor-worship which it has nomin- 
ally supplanted. One of these Tibetan mysteries, called 
the ‘Dance of the Red Tiger-Devil, is said by Mr Waddell 
to have originated in a Shamanistic exorcism of evil spirits 
with perhaps a human sacrifice in earlier times, a feature 
which can be readily paralleled from Greek legend and 
even from Greek history itself, and which plays an 
important part in more than one Greek tragedy. In its 
modern form the motive is the assassination of a gréat 
enemy of Lamaism by a Lama disguised as a Shamanist 
dancer, thus holding up for reverence the triumph of the 
holy man over the sinner. 

Even in the primitive drama of the Malay Peninsula 
there are not wanting traces of its close connexion with 
the spirits of the dead. 


‘The most important of the ceremonies’ (says Mr W. W. 
Skeat) ‘which relate to the Malay theatre is that of inaugu- 
rating or opening, as it is called, a site for the performance. 
The space railed in is called a “ Panggong.” Before the play 
begins, a ceremony called “Bika Panggong,” which has for 
its object the invocation and propitiation of certain spirits, is 
gone through. The “ Pawang,” or Medicine-Man, who is also 
the head of the theatrical troop, intones an incantation, 
the other members of the troop repeatit., each sentence in 
chorus as he concludes it.’ (‘Malay Magic,’ p. 504). 


They entreat the spirits not to smite the actors, either 
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male or female, nor the old or young buffoons, with their 
cruelty, and they assure the spirits that they have not 
come to vie with them in wisdom or skill or talent; 
finally, they implore the Black Awang, the king of the 
earth, who wanders in the veins of the ground, not to be 
enraged or offended with them. All this looks as if the 
worship of the spirits of the dead may have onee been 
the chief motive in such performances, a view strongly 
supported by the fact that the leader of such companies 
of actors is a medicine-man. ne 

To sum up, then, we may arrive with some probability | 
at the following conclusions: that the Dorians did not 
invent tragedy; that representations of the sufferings 
of heroes were familiar features in Greece before the 
incoming of the worship of Dionysus; that these solemn 
songs and dances were part of the propitiatory rites 
performed at the tombs of heroes in order that they 
might protect their people, and that the earth, through 
their kindly interposition, might bring forth her fruits; 
that on top of this primeval worship came in a Thracian 
cult of a wild orgiastic kind, a ritual likewise regarded 
as beneficial for promoting vegetation and increase of 
food; that this new religion was gradually engrafted in 
many places on old local cults of heroes, while the tombs 
of the latter now became the altars of Dionysus; that 
the only true Dionysiac element was the dithyramb, 
which dealt with the sorrows and adventures of Dionysus 
and his Satyrs; and that from this grew the Satyric 
drama, whose close union with tragedy and rigid distinc- 
tion from comedy is thus at last explained ; and that the 
grand step made by Thespis was to elevate the tragic 
dance from being a mere piece of ritual inseparably | 
connected with a particular shrine into true dramatic 
literature. Finally, it would appear that the principle 
from which Greek tragedy sprang was not confined 
to Greece or the Mediterranean, but is world-wide and 
one of the many touches that make the whole world kin. 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
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Art. XI—JOHN DELANE AND MODERN JOURNALISM. 


1. John Thadeus Delane, Editor of the ‘Times’; his Life 
and Correspondence. By A. I. Dasent. Two vols. 
London: Murray, 1908. 

2. The Great Metropolis. By James Grant. First series, 
vol. m. Third edition. London: Saunders and Ottley, 
1838. 

3. The Government of England. By A. Lawrence Lowell. 
Two vols. London: Macmillan, 1908. 


JOURNALISTS have been described as the Sophists of 
modern life ; and, within certain limits, the parallel may 
be said to hold good. By a ‘journalist’ we mean a man 
who seeks to influence public opinion in this direction or 
that through the columns of a daily or a weekly paper, 
not the invaluable and indispensable person who purveys 
‘news, properly so-called, and the data upon which ‘the 
policy of the paper’ is based. Bearing this in mind, and 
remembering that the proprietor, the editor, and the 
leader-writer are not absolutely independent of one an- 
other, but represent in most cases a combination cemented 
by ‘the policy of the paper,’ we can trace, not unprofitably, 
the parallel between the typical Athenian Sophist and 
the typical English journalist. 

Let us note first that the prototype and the counter- 
part are only possible under a system of government 
which recognises and protects an absolute freedom of 
thought and expression of opinion. Further, let us 
admit, on the one hand, that the Sophists, as a class, did 
not exercise the corrupting influence attributed to them 
by Aristophanes and by Plato in the more Socratic 
passages of the various dialogues in which they are 
introduced ; and, on the other, that they were not always 
the disinterested advocates of political and social reform 
that Grote represented them to be. Grote, in his passion- 
ate admiration—idolatry would hardly be too strong a 
word—for democracy in all its forms, and especially in 
its Athenian form, is naturally prone to exaggerate ; but, 
when he says (ed. 1888, vol. vii, p. 30) 


‘it was the blessing and the glory of Athens that every man 
could speak out his sentiments and criticisms with a freedom 
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unparalleled in the ancient world, and hardly paralleled even 
in the modern, in which a vast body of dissent both is, and 
always has been, condemned to absolute silence,’ 


the exaggeration is pardonable. England, it is said, is 
governed by talk; and, when we remember that the 
Sophists were the immediate heirs of the teachers of 
rhetoric and dialectic, we perceive how real the parallel 
is. That there were some Sophists whose doctrines and 
methods were elevating and beneficial, and others whose 
influence was pernicious, is as true as the truism that 
there are some newspapers which instruct and enlighten 
their readers, and others which tend, deliberately or 
unconsciously, to lower the tone of public opinion. There 
is not more difference between the best journal of the 
day—whichever that may be—and the worst, than there 
was between Isocrates and Thrasymachus as depicted in 
the first book of the ‘Republic.’ It must be borne in 
mind that Plato himself, as he becomes more Platonic 
and less Socratic, changes his attitude towards the 
Sophists. In the earlier books of the ‘ Republic’ they are 
charged (as indeed was Socrates himself) with being the 
corrupters of society, while in the later they are described 
as the products of a society which was itself corrupt, and 
invoked the aid of intellectual drugs to stimulate its 
depravity. One or other of these views is taken by 
pessimists with regard to journalism. It is said, for 
instance, that newspapers have created a craving for 
sensationalism, or that, finding this morbid appetite in 
existence, they have pandered to it. This criticism is 
at best a gross exaggeration when applied to seriously 
conducted newspapers, but it indicates a real danger to 
which we will presently revert. 

To continue the examination of our parallel : the ob- 
ject of the Sophists, as it is set forth by Isocrates, was to 
teach young men ‘to think, speak, and act’ with credit 
to themselves as citizens. If for ‘youth’ we substitute 
the English political equivalent ‘untrained,’ the motto 
of Isocrates is one which all serious journalists would 
gladly adopt. It is worth while to recall a passage from 
the criticism of Grote’s History which appeared in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ (No. clxxv), cited by Grote in a foot- 
note (vii, 80) as ‘able and interesting.’ 

2N 2 
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‘It is enough here to state’ (said the reviewer) ‘as briefly 
as possible the contrast between Mr Grote’s view and the 
popular representation of the Sophists. According to the 
common notion, they were a sect; according to him, they 
were a class or a profession. According to the common view 
they were the propagators of demoralising doctrines, and of 
what from them are termed ‘sophistical’ argumentations. 
According to Mr Grote, they were the regular teachers of 
Greek morality, neither above nor below the standard of 
the age. According to the common view, Socrates was the 
great opponent of the Sophists, and Plato his natural successor 
in the combat. According to Mr Grote, Socrates was the great 
representative of the Sophists, distinguished from them only 
by his higher eminence and by the peculiarity of his life and 
teaching. According to the common view, Plato and his 
followers were the authorised teachers, the established clergy 
of the Greek nation, and the Sophists the dissenters. Accord- 
ing to Mr Grote, the Sophists were the established clergy, and 
Plato was the dissenter, the Socialist who attacked the Sophists 
(as he attacked the poets and the statesmen), not as a par- 
ticular sect, but as one of the existing orders of society.’ 


These irreconcilable judgments find their echoes to- 
day in the extreme views taken by different schools of 
the value and the dangers of the press. It will probably 
be recognised that while, as regards both Sophists and 
journalists, the views referred to are exaggerated, the 
favourable opinion stands, in both cases, nearer the truth 
than does the other. 

One of the charges levelled against the Sophists—a 
charge especially damaging in a cultivated democracy 
resting upon slave-labour—was that they took money, 
often large sums, for teaching. It was ‘ banausic,’ and in 
the eyes of Socrates and Plato it was simony or worse to 
sell ‘the true, the beautiful, the just.’* Down tothe very 
eve of the Victorian epoch there was the same disposition 





* Prof. Rhys Davies reminds us that in the sixth century B.c., just 
before the birth of the Buddha, there existed in India teachers called the 
‘ Wanderers,’ who resembled in many ways the Greek Sophists. Like 
them, they differed much in intelligence, earnestness and honesty. Some 
are described as ‘eel-wrigglers, hair-splitters,, and this not without 
reason. But there must have been many of a very different character. .. . 
So large was the number of such people that the town communities, the 
clans and the rajas vied one with another to provide the Wanderers with 
pavilions, meeting halls, and resting-places, where conversations or discus- 
sions could take place. (‘Early Buddhism,’ p. 4.) 
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to regard paid journalism with the same aversion as 
a vocation not fit for gentlemen. We find this fact 
very explicitly stated by Mr Grant, himself a working 
journalist, who was responsible for a dozen volumes or 
so of ‘chatty gossip’ in the thirties of the last century. 
His judgments do not perhaps amount to much, though 
he, a Liberal in politics, anticipated a great future for 
Disraeli when the conoscenti believed him to be a spent 
squib; but his value as a contemporary witness is un- 
questionable. We shall have several occasions for 
drawing from his reservoir. In a volume dealing with 
‘the Newspaper Press,’ he tells us that 


‘the character of the newspaper press of the metropolis has 
been greatly raised within the last quarter of a century. 
Before that time no man of any standing, either in the 
political or literary world, would condescend to write in a 
newspaper; or, if he did, he took special care to keep the 
circumstance as great a secret as if he had committed some 
penal offence of the first magnitude. Now, the most distin- 
guished persons in the country not only often contribute to 
newspapers, but are ready to admit it, except where there 
may be accidental reasons for concealment. (‘Great Metro- 
polis,’ vol. ii, p. 164.) 


He adds that in his day 


‘the great majority of (Parliamentary) reporters have enjoyed 
the advantages of a university education, and many of them 
belong to the learned professions. Several of those at present 
in the gallery have been educated for the Church of England, 
the Church of Scotland, the Church of Rome. Some of them 
have been regularly ordained, and have only been induced 
to turn their attention to reporting because they have no 
immediate prospect of obtaining a respectable living in the 
Churches to which they respectively belong. Among the 
reporters are several physicians and surgeons ; while a very 
large proportion of them are either barristers-at-law or 
young men studying for the bar’ (ib. p. 204). 


He cites a long list of distinguished persons who had 
been reporters in their day, including, of course, Dr 
Johnson, whose avowal that he always ‘took care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of the argu- 
ment,’ mightily shocks Mr Grant’s professional conscience. 
Amongst the successors of Johnson he names Sir James 
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Mackintosh, Allan Cunningham, and others; and amongst 
his own contemporaries he picks out Charles Dickens, 
already author of ‘Sketches by Boz’ and the ‘ Pickwick 
Club,’ who ‘is a reporter on the establishment of the 
** Morning Chronicle,”’ and of whom Mr Grant says: 


‘I may here be permitted to remark that Mr Dickens is one 
of the most promising literary young men of the present day. 
For an exquisite perception of the humorous he certainly has 
no superior among contemporary writers.’ 


He further tells us that ‘almost all the editors of the 
daily papers have been reporters.’ John Delane served 
an apprenticeship in ‘the gallery’; and his predecessor, 
Barnes, had been a reporter. Stenography has caused 
reporting to be more professional than in those days, 
when we are told: 


‘Some years ago not more than about a fourth part of the 
reporters used shorthand; of late the number has increased, 
and now perhaps one-third of them use it. On the “Times” 
and “ Herald” there are gentlemen who cannot write a word 
in shorthand, and yet they are considered the most elegant 
reporters in the gallery’ (ib. p. 208). 


In a still more important respect the gravamen against 
Athenian Sophists and modern journalists is identical. 
The most serious charge against the former—and it was 
the chief count in the indictment against Socrates him- 
self—was that of ‘making the worse appear the better 
reason.* That is the commonplace charge against all 
advocates in the senates, the schools, the courts, and the 
press. ‘Orthodoxy is my doxy, heterodoxy is other 
people’s doxy’; or, as a well-known and a recently de- 
ceased Oxford lecturer used to put it, ‘When anything 
unpleasant happens to a friend we call it a visitation ; 
when it befalls an enemy we say it is a judgment.’ Till 
there is a general agreement as to what is ‘right’ and 
what is ‘wrong,’ or, more important still, what opinions 
and actions are to be excluded from both categories, it 
is idle to attribute dialectical defeat to the diabolical 
‘sophistry ’ of the successful advocate. 

Upon the wider issues involved it is here unnecessary 





* Isocrates, referring to his accuser, says (Or. xv, § 15): viv d& Adyar wey 
&s eye Tobs Hrrovus Adyous KpelrTovs Sivauat Tote. 
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to trespass ; it suffices to glance briefly at the narrower ap- 
plication of the charge of sophistry to political journalism; 
and when we talk of journalism as a curse or a blessing 
we all mean political journalism. Of course it is not 
journalism as such that is specifically arraigned, but the 
whole system of party government, to which system party 
newspapers are auxiliary. Leading articles expounding 
the policy of the paper are denounced as onesided and 
partisan. Of course they are, exactly to the same ex- 
tent as are the speeches of most statesmen, of polemical 
divines, and, above all, of counsel learned in the law, in 
the discharge of their recognised duties as handmaids of 
justice. Nowhere is the case better stated than by Prof. 
Lawrence Lowell in his invaluable work, recently pub- 
lished, on ‘The Government of England.’ 


‘In the English system’ (he says) ‘the initiative in most 
matters of importance has come into the hands of the Cabinet 
Ministers as the representatives and leaders of the pre- 
dominant party. It is their business to propose, and it is 
the business of the Opposition to oppose. But the attitude 
of the latter is not quite spontaneous. On rare occasions 
it congratulates the Government upon some action which 
it supports heartily. More commonly it seeks to criticise 
everything, to find all imaginable faults. Impotent to legis- 
late, it tries to prevent the majority from doing so; not 
content with expressing its views and registering a protest, 
it raises the same objections at every stage in the passage 
of a Bill, and sometimes strives to delay and even to destroy 
measures which it would itself enact if in power. Its imme- 
diate object is, in fact, to discredit the Cabinet. Now this 
sounds mischievous, and would be so were Parliament the 
ultimate political authority. But the parties are really in the 
position of barristers arguing a case before a jury, that: iury 
being the national electorate; and experience has shown, 
contrary to the prepossessions of non-professional legal 
reformers in all ages, that the best method of attaining 
justice is to have a strong advocate argue on each side before 
an impartial umpire. Unfortunately the jurymen in this case 
are not impartial, and the arguments are largely addressed 
to their interests; but that is a difficulty inseparable from 
democracy, or indeed from any form of government’ (i. 445). 


As Mr Lowell truly says, ‘Government by party is not an 
ideal regimen,’ but at present it has no rival or alterna- 
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tive ; and, so long as the party system prevails, its factors, 
good and bad, including oratory and journalism, will be 
obnoxious to the charges brought against the Sophists. 
As to the individual journalist, who is supposed to write 
persistently against his own convictions, we believe him 
to be a myth. Grant, it is true, mentions the case of a 
long since defunct Tory paper, of which both editor and 
assistant-editor, who wrote all the articles between them, 
were confirmed Radicals. Such cases, however, must in 
the nature of things be rare. It is imaginable that a 
capable journalist should now and again write articles 
in flat contradiction to his own political creed ; but it is 
inconceivable that any man should or could habitually 
write good articles against his settled convictions. Writ- 
ing under the conditions imposed by modern journalism, 
a man who persistently used arguments he held to be 
false would always be tripping himself up. The popular 
delusion arises from the fact that some journalists who 
command a ready pen have, like many other people, no 
strong political convictions at all; and these usually 
imbibe ‘principles’ from the atmosphere of the office in 
which they work. Added to this are the facts, often 
ignored, that) at least four-fifths of controversial politi- 
cal problems involve no questions of ‘right’ or ‘ wrong,’ 
though the words are very ready to slip from tongue and 
pen; and that the claims of ‘ expediency ’ are frequently 
so nicely balanced that considerations much less weighty 
than partisan prejudice and the policy of the paper suf- 
fice to turn the scale in the judgment of the proprietor, 
editor, or leader-writer. 

To sum up this aspect of journalism, it may be said 
that the average journalist, like the average sophist, the 
average statesman, and the average man of business, 
accepts the recognised rules of his calling, is desirous of 
doing good and not evil, and plays a more or less essential 
part in the complicated machinery of government. He 
is not better than his neighbours, aor is he worse; he 
has his own temptations and his own responsibilities, 
just as others have theirs. His power for good or evil is 
theoretically great, but in practice it is strictly limited. 
He is neither the saviour of society nor its destroyer, 
but its servant; and, if the master delegates to him his 
authority, the principal is to blame and not the agent. 
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He is rarely the originator of new ideas, and when he 
essays that task he almost invariably comes to grief; he 
is the conduit-pipe which distributes the fluid opinions 
he accumulates in reservoirs, but does not create. 

If, then, there is little or nothing morally to distinguish 
journalists as a class from members of any other voca- 
tion which depends chiefly on brain-power, what is to be 
said of the individual journalist? Is ‘the great journalist,’ 
like the artist, the philosopher, the poet, born and not 
made, the product of exceptional conditions of national 
life, as were the Greek tragedians, the Augustan, the 
Elizabethan, and the ‘Revolutionary’ poets? Or is he 
as little rare as are first-class physicians, lawyers, and 
men of business? The unknown is proverbially over- 
rated; the mysterious is own cousin to the unknown; 
and the anonymous is only one step removed from the 
mysterious. Anonymity is a magnifying haze; and 
journalists, being very human, are by no means indis- 
posed to regard themselves as being as large as they 
seem to the outside world to be through the veil that 
magnifies their shadowy outlines. 

The journalist, like the man of letters properly so- 
called, and unlike the politician and the lawyer, is practi- 
cally never seen in action. His style, if he indulges in 
such a luxury, is kept in check and curbed by a variety 
of conventions and bylaws which forbid him to stamp 
indelibly his own identity upon his work. The ridiculed 
editorial ‘we’ is not a device invented to inspire the 
reader with awe and admiration; it represents very real 
conditions. There is hardly such a thing as a free hand 
in anonymous journalism. A leader-writer may be shut 
up in a room by himself, and have no verbal or written 
communication with the proprietor of the paper or the 
editor, beyond a curt instruction to write, let us say, on 
the question of the House of Lords; yet he is surrounded, 
as it were, by the spirits of the proprietor, of the editor, 
of his colleagues, and, above all, of that nebulous, but 
most potent entity, ‘the policy of the paper.’ He may be 
unconscious of the presence of these invisible, intangible 
influences, but they are at work all the same; and the 
result of their operations is an article expressing not 
‘my’ views, but ‘ ours.’ This truth deepens the mystery 
which shrouds the great journalist, and intensifies his 
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greatness in the public imagination. Moreover, it does 
in fact invest leading articles with a real weight which 
the talent, or even the genius, of the particular writer 
would be powerless to impart. The secret of successful 
journalism is not divulged, because there is no secret. 


Until Mr A. I. Dasent published the ‘Life of John 
Delane, there had been practically no biography of a 
great journalist who was that and nothing else. Many 
distinguished men, who have at some period of their 
career written regularly for the press, have left on 
record their impressions and their experiences. Robert 
Lowe, Lord Selborne, Lord Courtney, Henry Reeve, Tom 
Mozley, and others, have left reminiscences of their con- 
nexion with the ‘Times.’ A difficulty confronting Mr 
Dasent in the performance of his task was the indisposi- 
tion of the representatives of the Walter family to give 
him any assistance, and the objections they obviously 
entertained to the publication of Delane’s Life. No men- 
tion is made of the chief proprietors of the ‘Times’ in 
Mr Dasent’s acknowledgment of contributory sources of 
information; there are few references to the Walters in 
the text ; and no letters of any consequence between the 
proprietors and the great editor are forthcoming. More- 
over, in the review of the ‘Life,’ which appeared in the 
Literary Supplement of the ‘ Times,’ it is clearly intimated 
that the representatives of the Walter family had as- 
sumed an attitude of neutrality—hardly to be described 
as benevolent—towards the enterprise. It is unnecessary 
to pry into the causes of this attitude, but it is patent 
that the relations between proprietor and editor are such 
important factors in the history of a newspaper that the 
absence of any detailed reference thereto must leave an 
impression of incompleteness in the biography as a whole. 
For this hiatus valde deflendus Mr Dasent is, of course, not 
responsible. 

Delane, however, is the only journalist pur et simple 
of whose career we have a reasoned narrative. <A study 
of Mr Dasent’s two handsome, finely-printed volumes 
enables us to discover what are the qualities that go to 
the making of a great journalist; for John Delane was a 
great journalist, and, while he lived, was justly regarded 
as the unquestioned head of what is loosely called his 
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‘profession.’ It may almost be said that Delane existed 
for the ‘Times, and that the ‘Times’ was made for 
Delane. It is perhaps an advantage that the material 
for forming a judgment of his powers furnished by 
Mr Dasent is more valuable than the use he makes of it. 
Delane’s reputation will be enhanced by this biography, 
which is also to be welcomed on account of the hitherto 
unpublished letters it contains of most of the leading 
statesmen of his day ; but the earned increment of fame 
will owe little to the comments of the biographer. Mr 
Dasent no doubt had many difficulties to overcome; 
chief among which is the fact that the editor of a paper 
does not issue orders of the day or submit despatches to 
his employers. Most of his information is derived from 
confidential conversations, of which he makes no note; 
his instructions to his staff are, except when he is absent 
from his office, verbal and concise ; in a word, every issue 
of his paper is at once the record of his work and its 
justification or its condemnation. Mr Dasent tells us of 
an incident in Delane’s acquaintance with John Bright 
the significance of which is unmistakable, though it 
seems often to have been missed by the biographer. 


‘Once at a dinner party’ (says Mr Dasent, ii, 343), ‘at which 
he met Bright for the first time, the latter asked Delane 
openly why it was that the “'Times” had attacked him for 
doing or saying something, whereas, on a previous occasion, it 
had, so it seemed, praised him for following much the same 
line of argument! Delane’s reply was: “ Mr Bright, you are 
evidently under some misapprehension as to the precise 
nature of my responsibility. I am responsible for the ‘Times’ 
of to-day, but I have nothing to do with the ‘Times’ of 
yesterday or the ‘ Times’ of to-morrow.” ’ 


In this reply, uttered lightly and only half in earnest, 
lies one of the few secrets of journalism, and the explana- 
tion of the impossibility of re-creating the individual 
journalist. The output of a great historian, like good 
wine, loses nothing by keeping ; that of the journalist is 
as milk which is nutritious to-day but may be poisonous 
to-morrow. Journalism must be judged by its immediate 
atmosphere ; and we cannot reproduce the atmosphere of 
even a decade ago. Mr Dasent does unconscious injustice 
to a great journalist by seeking to represent him as great 
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in a sense in which he was not, could not be, and never 
tried to be. Exaggeration is the keynote of Mr Dasent’s 
eulogy. He compares his uncle to Themistocles (i, 10), to 
Pitt (i, 26), to Napoleon (i, 203). We are told (i, 27) that, 


‘instead of blindly following public opinion, he rose to such 
a position of supremacy in his profession that he was able 
to create it; and on more than one memorable occasion, 
if the Government of the day, in formulating its policy, minted 
the coin, it was the “Times” which uttered it and saw that 
it rang true.’ 


With Mr Dasent the ‘Times’ is always Delane. He 
remarks indifferently that the ‘Times,’ or that Delane, 
said this or that; and in his exaggerated eulogy he some- 
times fails to notice patent self-contradictions. ‘The 
many brilliant writers of the Queen’s English,’ he tells us 
(i, 27), ‘ unsurpassed before or since for the purity of their 
style and the vigour and soundness of their opinions, 
whose services Delane was henceforth to command, were, 
almost without exception, selected and trained by him- 
self.’ Delane knew good English when he saw it; and it 
is to his lasting credit that he would not tolerate slipshod 
and slovenly language. But he himself had no preten- 
sions to style, as may be gathered from a comparison of 
his own letters with those of Sir G. W. Dasent, and of 
several contributors to the ‘Times’ included in the 
‘Life. The plain, straightforward, business-like English 
of his letters was characteristic of the man and of the 
editor. He used language to convey his meaning, but 
not to fascinate his readers. To those who have studied 
the conduct of the ‘Times’ during the period preceding 
and including the Crimean War, it sounds the wildest 
hyperbole to say, as Mr Dasent does (i, 157), that, 


‘at a crisis such as confronted England in 1853-4, the great- 
ness of the issues involved demanded the comprehensive 
grasp of such a resourceful mind as Delane’s, which saw, as 
if by inspiration, a truth hidden from his contemporaries. 
Whilst such a man is nearly always doomed to find more 
vexation and misunderstanding in the world than ordinarily 
falls to the lot of those who profess to safeguard the national 
interests, he is repaid in the end for his foresight by a surer 


immortality.’ 


Few people, we imagine, in these days would like to feel 
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that their claim to ‘a surer immortality’ rested upon no 
better basis than the intelligence, foresight, and states- 
manship displayed by those responsible for the Crimean 
War—among whom Delane must be counted—and for its 
conduct. As a matter of fact, Delane drifted as Aber- 
deen, with whom he was closely associated, drifted. Like 
the Prime Minister, Delane was a ‘ jingo’ malgré lui; he 
‘did not want to fight’ for the Turks,* ‘to support 
barbarism against civilisation, the Moslem against the 
Christian, slavery against liberty, to exchange peace for 
war—all to oblige the Turk.’ Like the latter-day ‘jin- 
goes,’ he declared that ‘the Russians should not have 
Constantinople’; but he had taken little thought as to 
whether ‘ we had the ships, we had the men, we had the 
money too. Nor was it altogether creditable to the 
‘comprehensive grasp of his mind’ that Sir Charles 
Napier should, as we are told (i, 167), in great measure 
‘have owed his appointment to the command of the 
Baltic fleet to Delane’s influence.’ On September 14, 1854, 
Delane was writing to G. W. Dasent, his assistant-editor, 
from the Crimea, praising Sir E. Lyons to the deserved 
disparagement of Admiral Dundas, and comparing him to 
Nelson. A year later he was reproaching his deputy 
because he had ‘let Reeve praise Lyons and the Black Sea 
fleet, for ‘they had been sadly inactive, worse even than 
under Dundas.’ 

Because Delane had selected, as a war correspondent, 
Charles Nasmyth, a brave and energetic engineer, who 
won much glory in the defence of Silistria, Mr Dasent 
gravely assures us (i, 171) that ‘in all probability the 
intuitive perception of military requirements which was 
so noticeable throughout Delane’s career saved the Allies 
from a prolonged campaign on the banks of the Danube.’ 
But the acme of extravagant adulation is reached when 
we are told (ii, 27) that 


‘he (Delane) was made of such real grit that if he had not 
chosen to spend his life shrouded in the veil which hides 
the personality of an editor from ordinary eyes, the world 
would assuredly have heard of him, it seems to us, as famous 
in other fields of action. How great a general or how 





* Cf. the whole tone of an angry letter to his Constantinople corre- 
spondent dated Sept. 5, 1853, vol. i, pp. 158, 159. 
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good a judge, how subtle a diplomatist or how far-sighted 
a minister he might have been, the world will never know ; 
but those who worked with him by day and night know 
that in his conduct of the “Times” he displayed by turns 
all the characteristics of these noble professions. That he 
combined in himself all the qualities that make a man famous 
was the secret of his success as a leader of men.’ 


Unmeasured eulogy of this kind is not only unreasonable 
in itself; it is manifestly unfair to the reputation of its 
subject. For what does it mean? Mr Dasent identifies 
Delane and the ‘Times’; and he tells us (ii, 342), in his 
habitually magniloquent style, that ‘in thirty-seven years 
Delane had been responsible for over 40,000 distinct 
pronouncements upon every conceivable topic of public 
interest. Not the combined loquacity of a Disraeli and 
a Gladstone ever amounted to one quarter of this 
gigantic effort of a single brain.’ If we are to measure 
Delane’s judgment, statesmanship, and sagacity, to say 
nothing of consistency, by holding him permanently 
responsible for ‘the 40,000 distinct pronouncements upon 
every conceivable topic of public interest’ which appeared 
in the ‘Times’ under his editorship, we had better bury 
his memory in oblivion. 

Delane’s real claim ‘to a more assured immortality’ 
rests upon other and more substantial grounds than 
those indicated by Mr Dasent. He was a strong, shrewd, 
observant man, of great courage and high integrity, 
endowed with a double dose of saving common-sense, 
thoroughly conversant with the true functions of the 
journal he conducted, an almost unerring interpreter of 
the sentiments of the classes for whose instruction and 
information the ‘Times’ existed, as contemptuous of 
ideologues as Napoleon himself, and very easily swayed 
by the passions his paper sometimes helped to evoke. He 
was, in a word, an amalgam of qualities, none, taken 
separately, of the very highest order, but fitted, in com- 
bination, to make their fortunate possessor an almost 
ideal editor of such an organ of public opinion as 
was the ‘Times.’ He had fortuitous advantages which 
strengthened his position. A member of the upper 
middle classes, he enjoyed the usual education of an 
English gentleman ; and his lack of ambition for academic 
distinctions probably saved him from the priggishness 
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which characterised some of his more brilliant contri- 
butors, who, having ‘swept the board’ at Oxford or 
Cambridge, flattered themselves that at the age of 
twenty-one they had solved the secrets of the universe. 

As Oxford did not send him forth a prig, so society 
did not make him a snob. Society in Delane’s day was 
not what it is to-day ; it was still exclusive in a legitimate 
sense ; the names of its more prominent members were 
still to be found in Burke rather than in the pages of 
‘Who's Who’ or the ‘ Directory of Directors’; breeding, 
beauty, and wit were more effective passports than shares 
and shekels.* Delane entered society, as it then was, on 
a footing of absolute equality; ‘il n’était pas parvenu, il 
était arrivé, as some one said of Thiers. He was welcome 
everywhere ; and everybody who was worth knowing was 
as glad to meet Delane as he was to associate with other 
people worth knowing. When society was controlled by 
the ‘ upper ten thousand’ persons and not by the ‘ millions 
sterling, it exercised a considerable influence upon Ad- 
ministrations, however constituted. Statesmen of all 
grades were in society and of society ; and, as Sir Henry 
Maine said of party pressure, the difficulty which men 
felt about its influence ‘is very like that which men once 
experienced when they were told that the air had weight. 
It enveloped them so evenly and pressed on them so 
equally that the assertion seemed incredible.’ 

The ‘ Times’ and Delane were influenced by the air of. 
society equally with the politicians who also lived therein, 
and would, in all sincerity, have denied its weight. Con- 
sistency, so far as it is a virtue at all, is far from being 
the virtue of such a paper as that which Delane conducted. 
It was not, in the real and true sense, a party paper; and it 
owed its predominant influence in its palmiest days to 
the recognition that it was not a party paper. It was 
eventually the organ of the ‘governing classes,’ and, 





* One of the very few articles which Delane appears to have actually 
written himself, and one of the latest for which he was responsible, deals 
with the changes which he saw with the deepest apprehension were 
affecting London society. It appeared in the ‘Times’ of August 11, 1875. 
Extracts are given by Mr Dasent (ii, 319) which deserve careful study by 
those who share his biographer’s opinion that, ‘could Delane but wake 
from his long sleep, he would indeed marvel at the levelling of social 
barriers which has taken place since he first noted the change of feeling in 


this respect.’ 
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never moving far from what Prof. Lowell aptly calls ‘ the 
centre of political gravity,’ it inclined always to support 
the party in power, much on the Duke of Wellington’s 
axiom that the ‘ King’s government, must be carried on.’ 
Its principle, sometimes ignored in practice, was never to be 
so partisan as to alienate the goodwill of those who might 
to-morrow be the advisers of the Crown. This policy, in 
the long run most beneficial to the country, was, of course, 
incompatible with rigid consistency. No one, however, 
expected the ‘Times’ to be consistent ; and it was one of 
the best features of Delane’s management that he never 
had to take very sharp curves. When Barnes, his pre- 
decessor, suddenly abandoned Melbourne in 1834, he im- 
paired for the time the popularity and influence of the 
‘Times.’ Delane, on the other hand, could glide from 
Aberdeen to Palmerston, and from Palmerston to Derby 
and Disraeli, without any appreciable ‘ skidding.’* 

Delane in practice thoroughly adopted the Pauline 
maxim that ‘all things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.’ As good an illustration as another of this 
point of view is supplied by his attitude towards Kossuth 
and other ‘Brummagem heroes of °48-’49’ (i, 115). He 
writes to Dasent from Vienna (November 1857) in terms 
of the greatest contempt for the 


‘reception our fools have given him (Kossuth), but adds: 
‘only take care that Reeve is not too reactionary. We get 
no good by it either here or at home—not here, because there 
is nobody to read us; and not in England, because our own 
dear public likes to see discord and revolution abroad, how- 
ever little it may care for liberalism itself’ (i, 119). 


Mr Dasent constantly writes as if in great national crises 
the ‘ Times’ led the way and the Government meekly fol- 
lowed ; whereas the truth wasthat Delane always kept in 
touch with the Ministry, and strengthened it and the 
‘Times’ by anticipating in the latter to-day what he knew 
the former was going to say to-morrow. Especially is this 
noticeable i in n the discreditable Schleswig-Holstein episode. 








1 pulse ws were needed that Delane’s judgment was as fallible as that of 
others, it would be supplied by a passage from a letter to Bernard Osborne 
during Lord Derby’s second Administration of 1857-8, in which, referring 
to Palmerston and Clarendon, he wrote: ‘I think you may safely recant 
your allegiance to both these luminaries. No star shines very bright above 
the horizon, but these two seem to have hopelessly set’ (i, 304). 
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A speech of Lord Palmerston on June 27, 1864, announced 
that the crisis had passed the acute stage ; and this speech 
had been anticipated in a leading article in the ‘ Times’ 
of the same date. Mr Dasent exultingly writes (ii, 113): 


‘ At this, one of the supreme moments of his life, he (Delane) 
may have felt, with pardonable pride, that his efforts for 
peace had not been made in vain, and that to his foresight 
and courage was largely due the happy consummation by 
which the danger of war was past and over.’ 


Now this article itself was almost avowedly inspired by 
Palmerston, for in the extracts from it given by Mr Dasent 
in a foot-note, there occur the familar phrases: ‘Parliament 
and the nation will, we believe, be told, etc.; and ‘There 
is, we are informed, in their (the Government’s) opinion,’ 
etc. Moreover, only a few pages earlier (ii, 106), in reply 
to a mild reproach from Palmerston, Delane wrote that, 
though his ‘temporary Germanism,’ like many other 
inconveniences, was the direct consequence of an attack 
of gout, which had prevented the Prime Minister from 
seeing him, ‘your note of to-day has effected a perfect 
cure. We are not in any way disparaging Delane’s 
action ; on the contrary, it is difficult to imagine a greater 
service that a journalist can render to his country in 
moments of national crisis than—provided that he has 
sufficient confidence in the Ministry of the day—to 
ascertain what form their policy is about to assume, and 
to recommend it before it is publicly announced, thereby 
impressing the world at large with the conviction that 
the ministerial pronouncement, when made, is not that of 
a party but of the nation. And such service Delane was 
habitually rendering or seeking to render. 

To another service which Delane did to the cause of 
public discussion Mr Dasent makes but little reference. 
He did much to raise the tone of journalism. This may 
best be proved by taking a few extracts from the columns 
of the ‘Times’ itself and one of its contemporaries at 
the time immediately preceding Delane’s appointment. 
Here is a genial epigram on O’Connell from the ‘ Times,’ 
January 1, 1840: 

‘WHO CAN IT BE? 
With the frame of a porter, with visage of brass, 
With the heart of a hare, and the lungs of an ass, 
Vol. 209.—No. 417, 20 
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With a curse on his lips, and a leer in his eye, 

With the tongue of a scold, and the smell of a sty, 
The first to insult, and the first to back out, 

An impudent bog-trotting mendicant lout— 

(When I add one more line you will name him, I hope) 
"Tis the jackal of Melbourne, the cur of the Pope.’ 


And here is one in prose a few days later: 


‘Let him (O’Connell) placard our names. all over Ireland ; 
let him consume his tough lungs in virulence and brutality 
against us; let him “ death’s-head” and “ marrow-bone”’ our 
dwellings, if he dare. Here we stand; here we laugh at him ; 
here we have launched at least a couple of hundred articles 
that scorched and blasted and consigned him to an age of 
infamy. ... He “die in the field!” He means, of course, 
ona dunghill.’ (‘ Times,’ Jan. 3, 1840.) 


The ‘Weekly Dispatch’ (the property of the once 
notorious Alderman Harmer) was at that time a very 
popular paper. Its circulation was at least double that 
of the ‘ Times,’ of which it was the avowed enemy. The 
following is from an open letter to the editor of the 
‘Times,’ published March 22, 1840: 


‘Saturated with a desire of lucre, the innate depravity of 
your heart and vulgarity of your mind have so absorbed 
you in the delight of machinations, and in the enjoyment of 
malignity, that you have actually forgotten the point you 
had in view, until you are now nothing more than a debauched, 
exhausted, impotent and despised nuisance. ... Foolish, 
drivelling old man. ...Mr Thomas Barnes, your intellect 
is gone.’ 

Later in the same year the two papers had a journalistic 
duel. The ‘ Weekly Dispatch’ wrote (August 30, 1840): 


‘Certain is it that London, amongst all its journals, possesses 
but one liar of the first magnitude—but one thorough-going, 
quick-trotting, fast-galloping, out-and-out liar. We need not 
say that this is the “Times” journal. ... The creature is 
at its dirty work again.’ 


The next day, August 31, the ‘Times’ returned fire : 


‘The fulsome adulation which, like a pot of scented bear's- 
grease, Alderman Harmer has contrived to procure from his 
Gravesend toadies, in order to perfume himself for the 
mayoralty of London, strongly reminds us of the common 
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trick of drunkards, who, in their idle endeavour to preserve 
appearances, buy a few peppermint lozenges to prevent their 
breath from betraying them. ... As the “Times” has been 
the chief instrument in exposing the dissolute, Deistical and 
Republican dogmas wherewith Mr Harmer’s paper (the 
“Weekly Dispatch”) has been for many years victimising 
the lower classes, and providing himself with Old Bailey 
clients, this miserable man, unable to rebut a single statement 
we have made, is driven to the adoption of a mean and 
pitiable recrimination. Stung with rage at the part we 
have taken in securing his rejection from the civic chair, the 
degraded magistrate, instead of attempting to answer our 
strictures, resorts to the unavailing artifice of inventing 
imputations against ourselves. For some time past he has 
endeavoured to persuade his readers that the editor of the 
“Times,” during his alleged attendance at the University 
of Cambridge, was actually guilty of the insane and brutal 
profanity of administering the Lord’s Supper to his horse.’ 


The ‘ Weekly Dispatch’ replied (September 6) : 


‘You now speak of the story of “administering the Lord’s 
Supper to his horse.’’ The assertion of the “ Dispatch” was 
that the individual had administered the Lord’s Supper, not 
to his horse, nor to his ass, but to a jackass. How aristocratic 
you are, Sir! Not content with changing the jackass to a 
horse, you convey by innuendo that you kept your horse 
or horses!’ 


Two more excerpts from the ‘Times’ may be given as 
curiosities. The first, on Palmerston, subsequently the 
idol of the ‘Times,’ appeared September 14, 1839: 


‘Lord Palmerston—call him Cupid, as you say Lucus, a non 
lucendo, if you will—seems to be occupied just now more 
fittingly than he has been employed for years, whether one 
regards his morality, his capacity, or his capacity’s bent. 
Having at present no official mischief or mummery on his 
hands, he has returned to his old, but unacknowledged trade 
of puffing himself and his colleagues in whatever print he can 
command. We are sorry, however, to see that the “old young 
fellow’’ (fifty-five and more), the “juvenile old Whig” (rank 
Tory till 1830), has his hand rather out; and that he is not 
near so smart a lampooner as he was when he slandered his 
opponents anonymously in a Sunday print:some years ago.’ 


The next and last excerpt is a comment on the British 
202 
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Association, and appeared in the ‘Times’ on September 9, 
1839 : 


‘The annual gaudeamus which they have just terminated 
at Birmingham has differed in nothing from its predecessors 
except that... the opportunities of display afforded to 
solemn and loquacious dunces—the discreditable intriguing 
for preferences and distinctions—the artificial hatching of 
addled astronomers and geologists—the fulsome admiration 
of the turtle and champagne school . . . all of which consti- 
tuted the opprobrium of the British Association in former 
years, have in 1839 increased and completed its disgrace. 
That eight or ten distinguished men can find their vanity 
flattered by the toadyship of some 1500 ignoramuses, to 
whose elaborated mare’s nests they are obliged in return to 
extend a humiliating applause, is to us infinitely less intelli- 
gible than that the said toadies should be ambitious of yoking 
their insignificance to such a car.... That a man of his 
high scientific reputation [Babbage] could allow himself to 
be made a cat’s-paw of by Mr Impey Murchison, or by any 
imp in existence, was scarcely to be expected; and we are 
much mistaken if ...such transactions as we have now 
detailed do not occasion a general secession of eminent 
men from the mummyism and puppyism of this drivelling 
association.’ 


It is a mistake, however, and one into which Mr 

Dasent’s readers may easily fall, to assume that Delane 
‘made’ the ‘ Times,’ or was the original discoverer of the 
methods by which its success was achieved. ‘ Vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona. Mr Grant, writing half a 
dozen years before Delane succeeded Barnes, who had 
occupied the editorial chair for upwards of twenty years, 
says (op. cit. p. 8): 
‘Other papers are chiefly, in some cases almost exclusively, 
read by classes; the “ Times” is read by all. It boasts of its 
ten thousands of readers among the upper classes; there is 
not a member of either House of Parliament who does not 
read it regularly ; there is not a gentleman’s club which does 
not take it in, while it is read with a peculiar eagerness and 
avidity by myriads of the lower classes. Indeed one may 
say it is read by everybody. You never meet by chance 
with any person, who makes any pretensions to intelligence, 
who does not by some means or other see the “ Times.” ’ 


Cobbett hated the ‘Times’; but Mr Grant tells us that 
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‘it was the first journal he called for in the morning; and 
it was often the only one he read. I recollect feeling very 
much surprised one morning I had occasion to be at his house 
before nine o'clock, not only to see that the “bloody old 
‘Times,’” as in his own coarse way he used to call it, was on 
the table at which he was writing, but that it was the only 
journal in the house.’ 


Nor was Delane the first editor to associate with 
statesmen on terms of personal intimacy. Readers of 
the Greville Memoirs will not need to be reminded that 
his predecessor enjoyed, in the matter of confidences, 
much the same privileges as Delane himself. Mr Grant, 
writing of the ‘Morning Chronicle —established in 1769 
by Woodfall (the printer of ‘Junius’), which later fell 
into the hands of Mr James Perry, who owned and 
edited it till his death in 1823—says (op. cit. p. 38) of the 
editor-proprietor : 


‘Mr Perry was not only a man of superior talents himself, 
but he was the personal friend of Fox and Sheridan, and the 
other leading Whigs, for thirty or forty years before his 
death. He had consequently, through their means, the earliest 
access to all important information, not only respecting the 
movements and designs of the Opposition, but often also 
respecting the plans of the Tory Governments of his day.’ 


Palmerston in his early days inspired, if he did not 
control, the foreign policy of the oldest of evening papers, 
the ‘Globe.’ Indeed Mr Grant tells us (op. cit. p. 79) 
that ‘Lord Palmerston is very often represented as a 
contributor of leading articles on questions of foreign 
policy to the “Globe.”’ He adds, however, that this 
statement is not correct. 

Delane ‘ prenait son * ‘sn ot ille trouvait’; he adopted 
the best methods of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
cultivated them, and, under the guidance of a common- 
sense so all-pervading as to amount to genius, turned 
them to the best purposes of his paper and his country. 
If in the temple of English history he does not occupy the 
exalted and splendid niche which Mr Dasent would assign 
to him, he will have a place of honour. It would be no 
injustice to him—indeed it would be a tribute he would 
have dearly esteemed—to describe him as, during much of 
his life, the unrecognised but actual ‘ Chief Permanent 
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Secretary of the British Public.’ Writing of the part 
played by that class of civil servant in the government of 
the country, Prof. Lowell says (op. cit. i, 194): 


‘In spite of self-effacement, the career of a permanent official 
is honourable and attractive. If he is debarred from the 
excitement and the glory of the political arena, he is spared its 
hazards, its vexations, its disappointments. He wields great 
power, takes a real part in shaping the destinies of the nation, 
and, if capable and fortunate, he may end his days in the 
subdued lustre of the House of Lords.’ 


The last distinction has so far been reserved for the 
proprietors of newspapers, but—who knows ?—the editor’s 
time may yet come. 


We have left but little space for reference to the recent 
developments of latter-day journalism. Till 1855 the so- 
called ‘Fourth Estate’ was an oligarchy. The repeal of 
the newspaper stamp-duty was the beginning of a revo- 
lution, completed some years later by the repeal of the 
duty on paper, which converted the oligarchy into a 
republic; and the penny paper, with the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph’ at its head, rushed into the open field. The 
‘Times, under Delane, reducing its price only to three- 
pence, remained, as Mr Dasent would say, like Pericles, 
‘the first in the new democracy.’ Changes of this sort 
operate slowly ; and, largely owing to the shrewd insight 
of Delane, it was long before his paper felt the full effects 
of the rivalry then established. It would be affectation 
to pretend that its position and influence are, or can 
ever again be, what they once were; but it is only fair 
to add that this change is largely due to causes which 
the conductors of the ‘ Times’ could not control. 

The effects of this revolution—and revolutions never 
realise anticipations for good or evil—have not only not 
been as disastrous as was generally expected, but, in spite 
of some ominous symptoms which have recently appeared, 
they have been, on the whole, positively good. It was 
feared that Gresham’s law, which demonstrates how bad 
currency drives good currency out of the country, would 
find its counterpart in journalism. That, however, has 
not been the case. Competition has operated along 
customary lines; but journalism has escaped the worst 
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results of the system for two reasons. In the first place, 
the establishment of a new paper is a costly enterprise, 
and the prospects of success are doubtful and not easily 
fore-estimated ; witness the failure of the ‘Tribune, 
which had every element of success save the essential 
one of being wanted. In the second place, adulteration 
—which in journalism takes the form of inventing and 
circulating false information—is easily detected and 
promptly exposed. If a grocer seeks to make illicit 
profits by sanding his sugar, his more honest rival is 
deterred from exposing him by fear of the law of libel 
and of other consequences. In journalism every com- 
petitor for popular custom watches his rival closely, and, 
if he finds him uttering spurious coin, he nails the base 
issue to the counter with cheerful alacrity. In this 
respect, at any rate, dishonesty does not pay, especially 
as the relative cheapness of obtaining information—sub- 
marine telegraphy has been a powerful agent—hardly 
allows a bad lie the necessary start of twenty-four hours. 
Broadly speaking, there is not much difference between 
the old lamps and the new, though electric light has 
superseded gas, as gas took the place of candles. 

On the political side the evolution of the halfpenny 
press has not produced any startling effects. The tabloid 
has been substituted for the old-fashioned draught, and 
that is about all. To one particular charge, sometimes 
made by responsible statesmen, modern journalism is not 
obnoxious. Those who believe or say that newspapers 
are tempted to inflame racial hatred which may lead to 
war because they hope thereby to increase their circula- 
tion, and consequently their profits, know little about 
the economic side of journalism. A war, involving as it 
does the employment of a highly-trained and well-re- 
munerated corps of ‘special correspondents, together 
with heavy expenditure on the transmission of ‘news 
from the front,’ is the costliest enterprise that pro- 
prietors have to face. While the demands upon the 
exchequer of a newspaper are enormously increased by 
a war, the receipts from advertisements—and, as an 
army moves upon its belly, so a paper lives upon its 
advertisements—are apt to diminish. Increased circula- 
tion without a corresponding increase from advertise- 
ments spells loss and not gain; and, though the prestige 
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acquired by exceptionally brilliant war-correspondence 
may enrich a paper for some few years after peace has 
been concluded, ‘ the far-off interest’ bears no adequate 
proportion to the original outlay. It is only the evening 
papers, which ‘lift’ the dearly-bought harvest of their 
morning contemporaries without expense, that really 
derive pecuniary advantage from war. 

It is true that in modern journalism there is less 
room for political independence than in the days of 
Delane, but it must be remembered that during the 
greater part of his career one party was almost con- 
stantly in power, and it was easy to keep near the centre 
of gravity without straying far from the boundaries of 
the ascendant party. Moreover, party spirit is more 
dominant than it was between 1850 and 1870; and 
democracy has no taste for subtle distinctions. On the 
other hand, as we have shown, partisanship is not mis- 
chievous so long as conflicting views are forcibly set 
forth by adequate advocates. The independent paper is, 
as Disraeli said of the independent politician, one that 
it is impossible to depend upon ; and it generally repre- 
sents individual opinions as contrasted with those of 
schools of thought. Weekly and monthly publications 
may be run with more or less success on these lines, but 
daily papers cannot. 

Whatever danger besets the multiplication and cheap- 
ening of modern newspapers is to be found in their 
moral and social influence. So far as leading articles go 
—and there is sound reason for believing that their influ- 
ence, even in politics,* is much exaggerated—the general 
moral tone is unexceptionable, and not unlike to pulpit 
preaching. It is in the body of the paper that the mis- 
chief lurks. One need not take a pessimistic view of 
modern life to perceive that the craving for sensational- 
ism is on the increase. Those who minister to the 
appetite for news are under peculiar temptations. Sen- 
sational copy not only attracts a huge mass of customers, 
but it is cheap copy. Columns of verbatim reports of 
criminal trials, of unsavoury cases, and of private scan- 





* The Unionist tone of the great majority of London papers did not 
check the Unionist rout in 1906 ; and the best conducted provincial journal, 
the ‘Manchester Guardian,’ had for nearly forty years no appreciable effect 
upon the Toryism of Lancashire, 
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dals cost very little to supply. The thirst for personal 
details about people who are famous, notorious, or only 
ostentatious, can be slaked at slight expense. 

The preceding sentences were already in type when 
a murder occurred in Kent, the treatment of which by 
too many newspapers revealed, as it were in a flashlight, 
the appallingly rapid growth of the special disease-germ 
that menaces modern journalism. There is no need to 
dwell upon the ascertained incidents of what was dubbed 
the ‘ Bungalow murder,’ after the appropriate fashion of 
the ‘shilling shocker’; for unfortunately fact, fiction, 
presumption and hypothesis were served up daily for 
the breakfast table in nauseating plethora. A murder 
had been committed, mysterious indeed, but not more 
mysterious than many other crimes of a like nature, 
which are ordinarily summarised in a few matter-of-fact 
paragraphs. It was, however, the dull season, and the 
victims—for there were subsequently two—were above 
the middle rank of society. That was enough; an army 
of special correspondents, selected presumably for their 
descriptive talents, were despatched to the scene of the 
tragedy. The facts were few and simple; the inferences 
to be drawn were matters for the police, who were 
properly reticent; the competition for ‘copy’ was keen ; 
and many of the ‘ correspondents’ took upon themselves 
the réle of amateur detectives. 

The consequences were such as might have been fore- 
seen: a free rein was given to speculation and imagina- 
tion; hypotheses were wildly hazarded on the flimsiest 
foundation ; hypotheses developed into theories, theories 
into suspicions, and suspicions into something little short 
of base and groundless imputations. A large and im- 
perfectly educated section of the community ventured 
on sensationalism, and, with sufficient intelligence to 
dot the correspondent’s ‘i’s’ and cross his ‘t's,’ jumped 
to the indicated conclusion. The husband of the murdered 
lady, who had devoted a blameless and distinguished life 
of nearly seventy years to the military service of his 
country, in the hour of his keenest anguish, was made 
the target of the grossest insinuations, conveyed in 
anonymous letters and resting on nothing more sub- 
stantial than the figments of ‘special correspondents’ 
in feverish haste to ‘go one better’ than their rivals. A 
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gallant English general, broken in nerve by the awful 
tragedy which had overtaken a dearly loved wife, was 
unable to endure the added torture thus wantonly 
inflicted upon him; ‘he felt something snap,’ and took 
his own life. The special correspondents followed him to 
his grave, there to bewail the fatal fecundity of the soil 
on which they had so assiduously sown the bitter seed. 

There is no need to point the moral. In this appalling 
episode the worst tendency of modern journalism is 
writ large. If the person who, in culpable negligence, 
spreads the germs of an infectious disease is to be con- 
demned, what is to be done with him who deliberately 
prepares the nidus in which alone the microbe can be 
propagated? It is said that in this respect the English 
press is becoming Americanised ; and it was an American, 
not an English, proprietor of newspapers who thus 
cynically defined his functions: 


‘IT am,’ he said, ‘a tradesman, and I sell news. It is not my 
business to supply my customers with healthy news only. 
They come to my shop, and if they ask for a special kind of 
goods I supply it, so long as its sale is not forbidden by the 
Legislature ; if they like to poison their minds, that is their 
business, not mine. I do not keep a preaching-house, but a 
store. I am like a chemist, free to sell what others want to 
buy, so long as I do not infringe the laws. If you have any 
complaint to make, you must address yourself to the police 
or the Legislature, but you need not come bothering me.’ 


It is easy to see whither this cynical principle leads. 
The finer and higher types of men shrink from allowing 
the Réntgen rays of the inquisitive journalist to pass 
through their skin, flesh and blood. They will protect 
themselves by keeping out of the glare of public life, with- 
out which even the Réntgen rays will not operate; and 
they will leave the management of affairs, and even the 
embellishment and instruction of society, to those who 
set no value upon privacy. 
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Art. XII.—TIME-LIMIT AND COMPENSATION. 


1. The Licensing Bill, 1908 [Bill 133]. 

2. Licensing Statistics. Volumes for 1905, 1906, and 1907. 
London: Wyman. 

3. Fifty-first Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Inland Revenue [Cd. 4226]. London: Wyman, 1908. 

4. The Licensing Bill: some Facts and Arguments in 
Support. By Sir Thos P. Whittaker, M.P. London: 
Temperance Legislation League, 1908. 

5. Sir Thomas Whitiaker’s Facts and Arguments Ex- 
amined. By F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., and Ernest 
Williams. London: King, 1908. 

6. A Rejoinder to Critics. By the Rt Hon. Sir Thos P. 
Whittaker, M.P. London: Temperance Legislation 
League, 1908. 

7. Time-limit, Monopoly Value, and Compensation. By 
Michael Cababé. London: Effingham Wilson, 1908. 

And other publications. 


In an article published in a previous number of this 
Review, an examination was made of the Licensing Bill 
introduced by the present Government and now being 
considered in Committee by the House of Commons; and 
the methods by which it seeks to promote sobriety were 
criticised. The purpose of the present article is to direct 
more particular attention to those parts of the measure 
which relate to what is called the ‘time-limit’ and to 
compensation. It has been said that the two great 
objects of the Bill are (1) the resumption by the State of 
the control of its own licences, and (2) a great acceleration 
of the reduction of the number of public-houses which 
has gone on for nearly four years under the Licensing 
Act of 1904, The resumption by the State of the control 
of its licences is found to involve the ‘ resumption’ into 
the exchequer of the values of those licences. Both 
results are to be achieved by a change in the conditions 
upon which the: licences in question are held; and it is 
sought to mitigate the violence of the effects of. this 
change by postponing the date at which it is to take 
effect. The period of this postponement is called the 
‘time-limit.’ The acceleration of the reduction of the 
number of public-houses is found to involve a consider- 
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able modification of the scheme of compensation by which 
that reduction has been accompanied and facilitated. We 
propose to examine more particularly into the occasion, 
meaning, and effect of the time-limit, and into the new 
arrangements proposed with regard to compensation. 

The provisions of the Bill by which what is called the 
‘time-limit’ is set up are contained in its third clause. 
Omitting certain words which are irrelevant to the present 
purpose, and indeed superfluous, the first subsection of 
that clause runs as follows: 

‘ After the termination of the reduction period .. . an appli- 

cation for the re-grant of any on-licence shall be treated as an 
application for the grant of a new licence, not as an applica- 
tion for the renewal of a licence, and the provisions as to 
confirmation and monopoly value and all other provisions 
applicable to the grant of new licences shall apply accord- 
ingly.’ 
There is much in the clause that needs explanation, but 
its main drift is apparent. Certain changes are made in 
the tenure of certain on-licences, but these changes are 
not to take effect until the expiration of a specified period. 
This period during which this alteration of the law is 
suspended is called the ‘ time-limit.’ It is designated as 
the ‘reduction period, but this is merely by way of 
reference. The reduction period—that is to say, the time 
within which the prescribed reduction of the number of 
public-houses is to be carried out—will be found to be 
defined in clause 1 as 14 years from April 5, 1909; and 
this is accordingly the period of the time-limit. But 
there is no necessity for exact correspondence between 
the time-limit and the reduction period; and, although 
the reduction period is, so far as the House of Commons 
is concerned, irrevocably fixed, there is no reason why 
the period of the time-limit should not be extended, if 
the House were so minded. An extension of it to 21 
years has been thought probable ; and it may perhaps be 
inferred from a recent speech of Mr Haldane’s that this 
would not be regarded by the Government as fatal to the 
usefulness or practicability of their Bill. But at present 
the time-limit stands at 14 years; and, though it will be 
interesting to see what would be the chief consequences 
of its being extended to 21, it will be necessary first to 
ascertain what will be its effects if it remains as it is, 
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At the end of the time-limit every existing on-licence 
is to cease to be capable of renewal, but will be capable 
of being re-granted as a new licence on such successive 
occasions as the case may require. On-licences are 
licences granted by justices authorising the holding of 
excise licences for the sale by retail of intoxicating liquor 
to be drunk or consumed on the premises when sold. 
Neither the part of the Bill we are now considering nor 
the part which relates to the reduction of the number of 
licences applies in any way to ‘ off-licences,’ among which 
are included what are commonly called ‘grocers’ licences.’ 
They apply to on-licences only. There are only two kinds 
of on-licences of which it is necessary for the present 
purpose to take account. These are ‘full licences’ and 
‘beer-house’ licences. A full licence is in form a spirit 
licence, but it authorises the sale of every kind of in- 
toxicating liquor. A beer-house licence authorises the 
sale of beer or of beer and wine, but not the sale of 
spirits. There are certain peculiarities in the tenure 
of the greater part of the existing beer-house licences 
which call for notice ; but, except for this, the only differ- 
ence between a fully licensed house and a beer-house is, 
broadly speaking, that in the one spirits may be sold and 
in the other they may not. There is no other difference 
in the range of uses to which these two kinds of on- 
licences may be put. Hither may with equal propriety 
be attached to a public-house, an inn or hotel, a restaur- 
ant or eating-house, a music-hall, or any house or 
building to which the public have access and in which 
intoxicating liquors are ordinarily drunk. 

As the law stands, these licences are granted for a 
year only, but are annually renewable. It is necessary to 
explain, as concisely as may be, the difference between an 
application for the grant of a new licence and an applica- 
tion for the renewal of a licence already in existence. It 
may make the matter clearer if the state of the law before 
the passing of the Act of 1904 is first described. 

Any one desiring to apply for the grant of a new licence 
had to give the prescribed notices, and deposit with the 
justices a plan of the premises to which the licence was 
to be attached. At the hearing of the application, it was 
competent to any one to object to the grant without having 
given any notice; and the justices might entertain the 
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objection without requiring it to be supported by evidence 
on oath. After the hearing the justices might refuse to 
grant the licence upon any ground appearing to them 
sufficient, without giving reason for their decision. They 
were bound, of course, to act honestly ; but there was no 
limitation of their discretion, and against their decision 
there was no appeal. If they granted the licence, the ‘ 
grant remained invalid until confirmed by a second 
tribunal called the confirming authority. 

Where the renewal of a licence was sought, the state of 
things was very different. Since licensing procedure was 
first regulated by statute, there never has been any kind 
of liquor licence as to which it might happen that, if the 
holder of it went to the justices and asked them to renew 
it, their refusal would put an end to the matter. The 
renewal had to be applied for at Brewster Sessions, either 
by the holder of the licence or by some one acting on his 
behalf. The justices could not refuse a renewal as 
they could the grant of a new licence. Indeed they 
were obliged to grant the renewal unless there was an 
objection, formally made, with due notice to the appli- 
cant ; and, even so, they were bound to renew the licence 
unless the objection were substantiated by evidence on 
oath. Nor was this all. The grounds upon which they 
might refuse a renewal were, in the case of one large class 
of on-licences, expressly limited by statute. The licences 
so protected were licences attached to beer-houses which 
had been licensed before May 1, 1869, and had been con- 
tinuously licensed ever since. These are what are called 
the ‘ ante-1869 beer-houses.’ Nearly all the beer-house 
licences now in existence are attached to houses falling 
within this description; and they constitute approxi- 
mately one-third of the total number of on-licences dealt 
with by the present Bill. The grounds upon which 
justices might refuse to renew any one of them were 
set out in the 8th section of the Wine and Beer-house 
Act of 1869, and are four in number. In substance they 
are confined to the character of the applicant, the order- 
liness of the house, and the suffieiency of its rateable 
value. If, when the renewal of one of these licences 
was applied for, none of the statutory grounds could 
be substantiated against the house in question by evi- 
dence on oath, the justices were bound to grant the 
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renewal. But with regard to full licences (which con- 
stitute two-thirds of the on-licences now in existence) 
there was no such limitation on the discretion of the 
justices. Provided that, after due notice, the ground 
of objection was substantiated by evidence on oath, the 
question of its sufficiency was left to them ; and, in addition 
to the grounds applicable to the ante-1869 beer-houses, 
they might refuse the renewal of a full licence on the 
ground that it was unnecessary, or that the house was 
unsuitable or inaccessible to police supervision, or on any 
other ground, always provided that the ground relied on 
had a special relevancy to the particular licence under 
consideration. But, in any case, if they refused the re- 
newal, the applicant had a right of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions ; and if, on his appeal being called on, no evidence 
on oath was offered in support of the ground of objection 
of which he had had notice, he was entitled to have his 
licence renewed as a matter of right. 

The Act of 1904 altered the law with regard to the 
classes of licences with which we are concerned, both in 
respect of renewals and in respect of new grants. It left 
untouched the power of the justices to refuse to renew 
the licence of an ante-1869 beer-house on any of the four 
statutory grounds, but provided that renewals of those 
licences might be refused on other grounds (such as 
redundancy), subject to the payment of compensation. 
With regard to other on-licences (which were mainly 
full licences), it provided that, except upon certain speci- 
fied grounds (which did not include redundancy, etce.), 
renewal should not be refused unless compensation were 
paid. A refusal to renew a licence on any of the excepted 
grounds was left subject to the same rules of procedure 
and the same right of appeal as before. The compensa- 
tion payable when a renewal was refused on any other 
than the excepted grounds was provided out of a fund 
formed from contributions levied in respect of all on- 
licences within the area affected. 

As to new grants, the Act provided that the justices 
might attach to the grant of any new on-licence such 
conditions as they should think proper in the interests of 
the public. There had been much controversy as to the 
limits within which the justices had power to impose 
conditions in such cases. The principle underlying the 
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decisions seems to be that the justices would exceed their 
jurisdiction if they attempted to impose any condition 
not bearing directly upon the matters confided to their 
administration as licensing justices. Thus it was decided 
that they could not exact the payment of a sum of money 
as a condition precedent to the grant of a new licence ; 
the reason being that there was at that time no power 
of disposing of any sum of money so paid in a manner 
having any relation to the licensing laws. But it was 
never disputed that they could insist upon compliance 
with any requirements that they might make with re- 
gard to the structure, arrangement, and fittings of the 
house they were asked to license; and their right to 
make it a condition of granting a new licence that one 
or more old licences should be surrendered has never 
been called in question. Both these powers were exer- 
cised, the former invariably, and the latter with increas- 
ing frequency, until the time of the passing of the Act 
of 1904, when the practice had become almost universal. 

Thus, on the one hand, the amount of money which 
an applicant would lay out on a house which he desired 
to have licensed was not left to be determined by him 
on purely commercial considerations ; and, on the other 
hand, the man who received a new licence was forced to 
pay for it a price equivalent to the value of the licence or 
licences which he was called upon to surrender, and which 
he often had to buy for that very purpose. But it was 
considered that the sacrifices demanded of the grantee 
of a new licence were by no means equivalent to the 
advantage he received; and so the Act of 1904, after 
providing that justices might attach any conditions they 
thought proper to the grant of a’new on-licence, went on 
to require them in any case to attach such conditions as 
they might think ‘best adapted for securing to the public 
any monopoly value which is represented by the differ- 
ence between the value which the premises will bear, in 
the opinion of the justices, when licensed, and the value 
of the same premises if they were not licensed.’ The 
condition which has found almost universal favour as 
best adapted to the end proposed is that the grantee of 
the licence should pay an amount, either in one sum or 
in annual instalments, equal to the ‘monopoly value’ as 
estimated by the justices. By the present Bill it is pro- 
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vided that such payments shall always be annual. The 
money, according to the Act of 1904, was to be paid into 
the local taxation account; but under the Finance Act 
of 1907 it now goes into the exchequer. The Act of 1904 
further provided that a new on-licence might be granted 
for a term not exceeding seven years. 

We are now in a position to see what is the change 
in the tenure of an on-licence which is to take effect at 
the expiration of the time-limit. If things were left to 
go on as they are, the holder of one of the licences 
affected would not only be in a position to apply for its 
renewal, but, unless something had happened for which 
either his own or his landlord’s conduct was to blame, he 
would be absolutely entitled, as a matter of right, either 
to have the renewal granted or to receive compensation 
for its refusal. Instead of that, what he is to have under 
the provisions of this Bill is nothing more than an oppor- 
tunity of giving the necessary notices, lodging the neces- 
sary plans, and making an application for a ‘new licence’ 
for his house. Even this may be frustrated if there is in 
force in the district a ‘ prohibitory resolution’ carried by 
popular vote forbidding the grant of new licences. But 
at best it is only a chance. The application may be 
granted, or it may not. What will be in favour of the 
applicant, as the former holder of a similar licence, will 
be that he will be in possession of a house presumably 
adapted to the purposes for which the new licence is 
sought, that he will have an established business, and 
that he will be a man of experience. But there will be 
nothing to prevent the justices, if they see fit, from re- 
fusing to grant a licence to him and granting one to some 
other person of whom they have a higher opinion in 
respect of some other house which they think more con- 
venient ; and, if they refuse to license the man who was 
licensed before, he has no appeal. It may be said that, as 
a matter of fact, he will in all probability get the licence. 
That is so, no doubt. The probability is almost as strong 
as that the holder of a licence, under existing conditions, 
assuming the question of redundancy to be eliminated, 
will obtain the renewal of it. The case of the former 
licence-holder may therefore be considered on the sup- 
position that the ‘new licence’ will be granted to him. 

Vol. 209.—No. 417. 2P 
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What does he get? He gets a licence which may endure 
for seven years or for any less number, but which in any 
case is to be incapable of renewal, and to be subject at 
each successive break, whether the interval be seven years 
or any less number of years, or only one year, to all the 
uncertainties attending applications for the grant and 
confirmation of a new licence. ‘io this licence there may 
be attached any condition which the justices think proper 
in the public interest; and there must be attached to it a 
condition adapted for securing to the public its ‘ monopoly 
value.’ The successful applicant, that is to say, will get 
a licence which must necessarily be greatly inferior in 
value to the one he had before; and of whatever ‘ mono- 
poly value’ remains to it he will have to pay down the 
equivalent in hard cash. 

Seeing the amount of importance which the promoters 
of the Bill attach to this payment of the monopoly value, 
it is a little disconcerting to observe that no one seems 
to have any clear idea what the monopoly value of a 
licence means. To say that a licence has a monopoly 
value is true enough, if by that it is to be understood 
that a licence has a value which is enhanced by the fact 
that it confers upon the holder of it the privilege of 
participating in something in the nature of a monopoly. 
But to talk as though the value of a licence had two 
elements, one of which can be described as its monopoly 
value and the other not, is to set the enquirer in search 
of definitions and distinctions which are certainly not to 
be found in the existing literature of the subject. The 
phrase is used, it is true, in the Act of 1904; but it is 
there used in such a way as to make it quite unnecessary 
to attach to it, as a phrase, any definite meaning whatever. 
Any algebraical symbol would have done just as well. 
What has to be secured to the public, according to the 
Act of 1904, is ‘any monopoly value which is represented 
by the difference between the value which the premises 
will bear when licensed and the value of the same 
premises if they were not licensed.’ If the words ‘any 
monopoly value which is represented by’ had been left 
out, the meaning would have been precisely the same. 
The difference so defined is what will have to be paid, 
after the expifation of the time-limit, by the holder of 
any existing on-licence, who, instead of getting his licence 
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renewed, as he would but for this provision, gets a new 
licence granted to him in the place of it. 

There has been some controversy as to whether what 
will thus have to be paid as representing ‘monopoly 
value’ will really represent the full market value of the 
licence that is to be granted ; or whether it will fall short 
of it, leaving untouched some further value of the new 
licence which the grantee will receive as a free gift. 
The matter would have seemed too plain for doubt 
if a doubt had not been raised upon it by the Prime 
Minister himself. It is not as if the Bill said that the 
grantee was to pay the equivalent of the monopoly value 
of the licence, and left it to be guessed what the mono- 
poly value might be. The Bill says that the provisions 
as to monopoly value shall apply to the grant of the 
licence ; and the only relevant provisions as to monopoly 
value anywhere to be found are those which have already 
been quoted from the Act of 1904. These have been 
examined, and their meaning is quite clear. What has 
to be paid is the difference between the value of the 
premises with the licence and their value without the 
licence. The same phrase is used in another part of the 
same Act to define the measure of the compensation 
which is to be paid in respect of the refusal to renew an 
on-licence on any but the excepted grounds; and in this 
connexion it has received judicial interpretation. 

In what may be briefly referred to as the Ashby 
cases, which were treated by every one concerned as test 
cases for the purpose of deciding this very point, it was 
held by Mr (now Lord) Justice Kennedy that the values 
spoken of were market values; and that in the market 
value of licensed premises was comprised the value of 
every benefit, including the opportunity of making trade 
profits, whether wholesale or retail, that was a necessary 
incident to the ownership, possession, and control of them. 
No one can have any sort of interest in a licence, whether 
as owner, lessee, mortgagee, tenant, or licence-holder, the 
value of which is not included in this market value of the 
licensed premises. Beyond the value thus ascertained for 
the purpose of compensation under the Act of 1904, a 
licence can have no pecuniary value to any one. Mr 
Asquith has taken the very unusual courte, setting there- 
by a most regrettable precedent, of casting doubt upon 

2P2 
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the correctness of this decision when speaking as Prime 
Minister from his place in the House of Commons. Doubt- 
less he thinks it erroneous. Shortly afterwards, on the 
point coming incidentally before them, the Court of Ap- 
peal took occasion to say that they did not think so. But, 
whether the Ashby judgment be right or wrong, it is the 
law, and there is nothing in the present Bill to alter it; 
and the result is that, whatever may be Mr Asquith’s 
desires or intentions, if this Bill is passed into law as it 
stands, what the grantee of a new licence after the expira- 
tion of the time-limit will be legally called upon to pay is 
the full market value of what he receives. In other words, 
the new licence he will receive will have no saleable 
value whatever beyond what will have to be paid into 
the exchequer for it. 

This is apparently Sir Thomas Whittaker’s interpre- 
tation of the Bill, and it is singular that Mr Asquith 
should contend the contrary. For it is obvious that if, 
after the expiration of the time-limit, the grantee of a 
licence is to be in possession of something which has a 
substantial value over and above the amount of the 
payments exacted from him, of the two principal objects 
of this part of the Bill, one will be very greatly impaired 
and the other entirely frustrated. One of these objects, 
we are told, is the raising of revenue by securing that 
the nation shall receive full value for its own licences, 
If it is not to receive full value, but only part of the value, 
by so much will the revenue suffer. The other object is 
that the State may resume control over its licences. 
This is understood to mean that what is described as the 
vested interest which has been allowed to grow up is an 
obstacle to the proper regulation of the liquor traffic; 
and that, in order to remove this obstacle, it is necessary 
to put an end to all the vested interests that have grown 
up in licences, and to prevent any like vested interests 
from growing up in the future. The obstacle created by 
the vested interest in licences is supposed to be encoun- 
tered on two principal occasions. It is said that it 
prevents the licensing authorities from dealing freely 
with licences; which means, or at all events includes, 
refusing to renew them on unsubstantial grounds and 
by way of experiment; and it prevents the Legislature 
from fundamentally altering the conditions upon which 
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licences are held, as, for instance, by leaving the question 
of their continuance to be determined by popular vote 
or local option. The vested interest may be otherwise 
described as the ‘expectation of renewal’ which goes 
with the possession of the year’s licence ; and perhaps the 
most important factor in its value is the degree in which 
that expectation approaches to certainty. If we are to 
speak by the card, it is obvious that there can be no 
‘expectation of renewal’ with regard to a licence which 
is incapable of renewal, and can only be granted as a 
new licence on the expiration of the period for which 
it was previously granted. But, although it may amuse 
legislators to declare by Act of Parliament that a licence 
which has been granted and re-granted for successive 
periods is just as much a new licence the last time it 
is re-granted as the first time it was granted, such an 
enactment cannot alter the fact that a man who has for 
many years held a licence in respect of a particular 
house is in a very different position from a man who has 
never been licensed, and whose house has never been 
licensed ; and if, instead of an ‘expectation of renewal,’ 
an ‘expectation of re-grant’ is permitted to grow up 
there will be a vested interest under the new arrange- 
ment just as much as there is under the old. 

We need hardly say that the only reason why any 
vested interest of this kind is an obstacle to the free action 
either of licensing authorities or of the Legislature, is 
that it has a substantial pecuniary value. If it had not, 
it would be disregarded. Now it is enough for the 
present purpose to point out that, if the re-grant of a 
licence is a matter of substantial pecuniary advantage to 
the holder of it (as it must be, if what he has to pay 
for it is substantially less than its full market value), it 
will necessarily follow that there will be the same reluc- 
tance to defeat his expectation of re-grant as has been 
observed in the case of the expectation of renewal under 
the existing system. His expectation of re-grant will 
accordingly tend to approach to reasonable certainty ; 
and he will have a vested interest of substantial pecuni- 
ary value which will be an obstacle to interference with 
his licence, closely resembling the vested interests which 
it is sought to eliminate. It is accordingly essential to 
the success of this part of the scheme of the Licensing 
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Bill that the re-grant of a licence should result in no 
pecuniary advantage to the person obtaining it; and it 
is strange that any supporter of the Bill should deny 
that this is the result at which it aims. Whether in its 
practical working it is likely to miss its aim is another 
question. But, at all events, we are entitled to say that 
the meaning of the Bill as it stands is that, at the end of 
fourteen years, all interests in existing on-licences shall 
absolutely cease and determine; and that those who are 
to be deprived of any further interest in these licences 
will have, at the most, a chance of receiving in exchange 
something which is intended to have no substantial 
market value. Thus at the end of fourteen years the 
whole value of all existing on-licences is to be confiscated. 

The value of the existing on-licences has been variously 
estimated ; and indeed there are not sufficient data for 
forming an estimate which could be put forward with any 
great degree of confidence. But perhaps an approxi- 
mate notion of the market value of the existing on- 
licences in England and Wales may be arrived at in this 
way. There were in existence on January 1 in this year 
about 96,000 of them. The amounts paid in the way of 
compensation in respect of the extinction of licences 
under the Act of 1904 represent the market values of 
those licences. In the year 1907 the average amount 
paid was 9211. 10s. 1d. a licence. In 1905, when there was 
hardly enough done to establish a trustworthy average, 
it had been 6141. 17s. 3d., and in 1906, 6987. 12s. 8d. It will 
be noticed that between 1906 and 1907 there is an increase 
of over 30 per cent. In the working out of the scheme 
of reduction put into operation by the Act of 1904, it was 
only to be expected that the first licences to go would be 
those attached to the smallest and least desirable houses. 
It is also undoubtedly the fact that the extinction of a 
certain number of licences in any given neighbourhood 
tends to increase the value of those that remain. It 
would, of course, be absurd to expect that the rate of 
increase in the average values of licences extinguished 
between 1906 and 1907 (as shown by the figures quoted) 
would be maintained for a long succession of years. But 
that there would continue to be a progressive increase 
can hardly admit of a doubt; and in any year it is certain 
to be true that the average value of the licences remaining 
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must greatly exceed the average value of those that have 
been extinguished on the ground of redundancy. It is 
therefore tolerably safe to assume that the average 
market value of the 96,000 on-licences remaining in exist- 
ence at the beginning of this year cannot possibly be less 
than 1250/., and is probably a great deal more. If 12501. 
be taken as the average, the total is 120,000,000/.* The 
result proposed to be brought about by the Bill is that by 
the end of fourteen years the persons who now have 
what is worth at least 120,000,000/. shall have been en- 
tirely stripped of everything that that value represents. 
It is true that what stands for the equivalent of all 
this money may not inaptly be described as the aggregate 
of the expectations of renewal belonging to the owners 
and holders of licences and licensed premises. Whether 
these expectations constitute what may correctly be 
called ‘ property,’ or whether they are technically ‘rights,’ 
are questions of little more than academical interest. 
In estimating the financial effect of the time-limit as 
proposed by the Bill, it is sufficient to say that the 
existing on-licences are to-day worth to those who hold 
them at least 120,000,000/., and, if the law were allowed to 
remain as it is, would, in all human probability, be repre- 
sented at the end of fourteen years by something worth 
substantially the same amount. It is nothing to the 
present purpose to say (even if it were true) that the 
expectations which command so large a price are flimsy 
and unsubstantial, and that their value has been grossly 
overestimated. No one may constitute himself judge of 
the market value of anything, except for the purpose of 
measuring it against his own inclinations, or calculating 
its probable fluctuations. It is the only solid criterion of 
the pecuniary value of anything at any given moment. 
Those who have made the market value of licences, that 
is to say, those who have dealt in them by way of buying 
and selling, have all along known exactly what they 
were. They have been able to calculate how nearly the 





* Sir Thomas Whittaker estimates the ‘monopoly values’ of on-licences 
at 95,000,000/7., i.e., approximately, half the aggregate capital (192,127,1592.) 
of the brewery companies affected. But it is not quite clear that to him 
the ‘monopoly value’ of a licence represents its whole market value ; and, 
in any case, he does not include in his reckoning the licences not owned by 
brewery companies, 
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expectation of renewal approached to certainty, and to 
fix their prices accordingly; and they have perfectly 
understood the practical effect of the degree of dis- 
cretionary power entrusted to licensing justices. It is 
quite immaterial that other people may think they have 
made foolish miscalculations. No one knows so much 
about it as they do. 

The position, therefore, is that of what the present 
owners and holders of on-licences have, being now worth 
some 120,000,000/., the Licensing Bill provides that by the 
end of fourteen years they shall be wholly deprived. If it 
were proposed to take all this from them at once, without 
any appreciable notice and without any compensation, 
no responsible person would venture to defend the pro- 
ceeding. Everybody would see at once that no technical 
arguments as to the nature of property and vested 
interests, and so forth, could possibly justify the infliction 
of so heavy a pecuniary loss (except as a punishment 
acknowledged to be merited) upon one section of the 
community, however exalted might be the objects for 
which such a step was resorted to, and however certain 
it might be that by taking such a step those objects could 
be attained. But the time-limit is supposed to make all 
the difference, and to convert what would otherwise be 
an act of spoliation into a reasonable measure of dis- 
cipline for a trade which must be regulated and which it 
has for a long time been found convenient to tax. 

That the time-limit makes a difference is clear; but 
no serious effort appears to have been made to calculate 
precisely what difference it makes. There are two ways 
in which the time-limit can be regarded. One way is by 
looking on it simply as a notice that at the end of the 
time specified something is to happen. This, it is said, 
gives those who are concerned time to prepare themselves 
to meet the altered state of circumstances, of which they 
are given certain warning. This way of looking at the 
time-limit contained in the Licensing Bill is, from the 
financial point of view, a little fallacious, as it ignores 
the immediate effect of setting a term to the duration of 
all existing licences. But it is the popular way, and it is 
necessary to see exactly whither it leads. The value of on- 
licences at present represents capital. The only way in 
which it is possible for any one to prepare himself to 
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meet the total destruction of the value of his capital 
at a stated time is by accumulating a sinking fund during 
the interval. To save himself from loss, the accumulation 
must be equivalent to the amount of capital destroyed. 
Now the question, what proportion of a given sum 
has to be annually put by in order that the accumulated 
amount may equal that sum, depends upon the rate of 
interest at which the annual instalments can be securely 
invested. There seems to be no reason for supposing 
that owners of licensed property, as a class, have 
opportunities of investing money securely at a higher 
rate of interest than any other class of persons. At all 
events it is certainly not true that all owners of licensed 
premises have such exceptional opportunities ; and all of 
them are equally entitled to consideration. Itis altogether 
exceptional to be able to invest money securely at a higher 
rate of interest than 4 percent. At 4 per cent. a given 
sum can be accumulated in fourteen years by annually 
setting aside approximately 5} per cent. (actually 5/. 9s. 4d. 
per 1001.) of that sum. He must be obtaining a very 
large return from his capital who, after paying a reason- 
able rate of interest on it, to say nothing of profits (on 
which presumably he has to live), has still 5} per cent. 
left which he can annually put by. But it is said that 
the brewers have much other capital besides licensed 
houses, and they can supply their sinking fund out of 
the enormous profits they make on that. It is probable 
that most brewery companies possess a considerable 
amount of capital beyond what is represented by their 
licensed houses; but that the rate of the return they 
obtain on this or any other part of their capital is usually 
high is certainly not true. The average dividends recently 
paid by brewery companies have been strikingly small. 
But all this talk is utterly irrelevant, and has been 
most mischievously foisted into the argument. Brewery 
companies, no doubt, own a very large proportion of the 
on-licensed houses, though there are no authoritative 
records from which the precise proportion can be ascer- 
tained ; but they do not own the whole of them. There 
are many that are privately owned, and not a few that 
are the sole, or almost the sole, source of income to 
those who own them. It is their case by which the 
justice or injustice of the time-limit must be judged. In 
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estimating what is the fair way of dealing with licences 
it is illegitimate to take into consideration the amount of 
other available property which the owners of them may 
possess. Unless all owners of them necessarily possess 
other property so intimately connected with licences that 
it is impossible in any practical manner of dealing to 
dissociate it from them, licensed property must stand 
alone. The fact that some possess other property is 
absolutely irrelevant. If a brewer may be deprived of 
what, as the law stands, is certainly his, because he is 
rich and can afford to make good the loss, then any man 
who is rich enough may be deprived of anything on the 
same plea. But, if it is to be deemed to be a relevant 
question whether the brewery companies can afford, out 
of whatever sources of profit they may have, to accumu- 
late in fourteen years sums equal in amount to the 
market value of their licences, then the figures that have 
been published leave no possible room for doubt that the 
answer is that, though there may be some that in a sense 
can, there are very many that certainly cannot. 

A company cannot be said to be able to afford to 
create the necessary sinking fund if the annual sums 
which would have to be set aside would absorb all the 
funds available for paying dividends to its ordinary 
shareholders, even though it might be able to pay the 
preterence shareholders as well as the interest on deben- 
tures. There is no fixed ratio between ordinary shares, 
preference shares, and debentures. The proportion of 
the ordinary share capital to the total capital in sound 
brewery companies varies from less than a quarter to 
more than a half. The average is of little value, as 
divergencies from the average are the rule. But, for 
purposes of illustration, it might be taken as a typical 
ease that one-third of the total capital is represented 
by ordinary shares. 

Another essential factor in the calculation to be 
made is the proportion of the capital assets that is 
represented by licence values. This, as a general rule, 
cannot be ascertained. Sir T. Whittaker’s conjecture 
is that one-half of the capital of the brewery companies 
affected is represented by the ‘monopoly values’ of 
licences, which, whatever else it may represent, at all 
events represents what he estimates will have to be 
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replaced before the time-limit expires. This is probably 
an underestimate. But, assuming it to be correct, it is 
certain that all brewery companies do not own licences 
in the same proportion to their total capital. Some have 
very few, some none at all. In the majority of cases 
the licence values must represent considerably more 
than half the capital. But, for the purposes of illustra- 
tion, let it be assumed that in the typical company 
they represent half. Under a 14 years’ time-limit the 
yearly sum to be put into the sinking fund will be 53 per 
cent. of the capital to be replaced, or 2? per cent. on the 
total capital. This would represent a dividend on the 
ordinary shares of 84 per cent. 

Now, according to Sir Thomas Whittaker’s analysis, 
there are 371 companies having an aggregate capital of 
192,127,1591., of which there are 209, with a capital of 
30,659,583/., whose accounts are not available. The 
remainder have an aggregate capital of 161,467,576l. 
Those among them which pay dividends of as much as 
5 per cent. on their ordinary shares own 79,243,7821., or 
less than half of the aggregate. Companies which pay 
as much as 10 per cent. on their ordinary shares own 
about 40,000,000/. of capital. It is quite clear, then, that 
in the great majority of cases the equivalent of a dividend 
of 84 per cent. on the ordinary shares could not annually 
be set aside; and that, in a large proportion of those in 
which it might be done, the hardship of having to do it 
would be excessive. 

If the time-limit were extended to 21 years the 
annual sum to be set aside would be 3} per cent. of 
the amount to be replaced. In the typical instance 
assumed, this would mean the equivalent of a dividend 
of 413 per cent. on the ordinary shares. Companies 
paying less than 5 per cent. on their ordinary shares 
could not afford this. In the practically impossible 
case of the time-limit being extended to 28 years, the 
annual sum to be set aside would be 2 per cent. of 
the amount to be replaced. On the previous assump- 
tions this would be equivalent to a dividend of 3 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. The companies which pay 
no more than this have an aggregate capital of over 
67,000,0007. 

But the distribution of capital assumed is not the 
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common one. Most companies that pay large dividends 
are enabled to do so because their ordinary shares 
represent only a small proportion of their total capital. 
Where licence values enter into the capital at all, they 
generally form much more than half of it. The propor- 
tion of brewery companies that could maintain the 
necessary sinking fund under a 14 years’ time-limit is 
very small. Under a 21 years’ time-limit, though it 
would be larger, it would certainly fall far short of one- 
half. It is little to the purpose to say that some of those 
which could not afford it are over-capitalised or badly 
financed. Many of them, at all events, do not deserve 
that reproach, and those that do have not thereby 
forfeited all title to consideration. 

The answer that may be given is that, even supposing 
it be conceded that the 14 years’ time-limit is insufficient, 
still it ought to be admitted that it is perfectly legitimate 
to impose a reasonable tax on those who derive profit 
from the liquor trade for the purpose of effecting a real 
improvement in the methods by which that trade is 
regulated ; and an arrangement by which the owner of 
a licence is compelled to put by annually a certain per- 
centage of its value amounts practically to a tax on 
licence values, which is not an unreasonable form for a 
tax on the trade to take, especially as the contemplated 
reforms are mainly concerned with the class of licences 
to be affected. Certainly this is plausible enough, and, 
if it were true that the effect of the time-limit as proposed 
in the Bill were no more than the imposition of a reason- 
able tax on licence values for a period of years, it would 
be difficult to contend that it involved robbery, spoliation, 
or any of those other iniquities which have been lavishly 
imputed to it. But, in considering whether a particular 
tax on licence values is or is not a reasonable one, it has 
to be remembered that the tax (as it is called) is to be an 
annual one, and that the licence values to be taxed are 
capital values. All the annual taxes, local or imperial, in 
this country are taxes on annual values, not on capital 
values. The income tax, for instance, is (so far as it 
affects property) a tax of a shilling in the pound; that is 
to say, it may be described as a 5 per cent. tax. But the 
tax is 5 per cent. of the annual value of the property, 
not of its capital value, As it is, the tax is a very burden- 
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some one, and is only tolerable because it has gradually 
reached the point at which it stands. To impose a 
shilling income tax at one stroke would be universally 
recognised as most oppressive, and would inevitably give 
rise to the greatest confusion and hardship. Yet this is 
only a 5 per cent. tax on annual values. 

An annual tax of 5 per cent. on the capital value 
of property would be a thing unheard of, supposing the 
existing method of computing capital values to be 
maintained. There is comparatively little capital that 
produces a clear net annual income of 5 per cent. To 
exact an annual tax of 5 per cent. on capital would there- 
fore be to confiscate annually some portion of the capital 
itself. The tax, if it should be levied at all, should be 
levied on the annual value of the licences. What would 
be a reasonable rate at which to levy it? A shilling in 
the pound? Two shillings, three, or should it go up to 
ten? Surely a shilling in the pound is enough at one 
time. There are not sufficient data accessible for calcu- 
lating the average annual values of licences in proportion 
to their capital values, that is to say, the average number 
of years’ purchase that they are calculated to be worth. 
All that is possible is to suggest hypothetically a con- 
jectural figure based on the examination of accessible 
data, which, for the purpose of illustration, may be 
supposed to represent the average ratio of the annual 
value of a licence to its capital value. The figure sug- 
gested is 8 per cent. If that is assumed, then a tax of 
a shilling in the pound on the annual value of licences 
would be equivalent to a tax of two-fifths per cent. on 
their capital value. It would require a tax of 2s. 6d. in 
the pound on the annual value to be equivalent to a tax 
of 1 per cent. on the capital value. A 28 years’ time-limit 
(looked at from the present point of view) involves a tax 
of 2 per cent. on the capital value of the licences affected. 
That would mean a tax of five shillings in the pound on 
their annual values. In the same proportion a time- 
limit of 21 years involves a tax upon the annual values 
of licences of 7s. 93d. in the pound, and a time-limit of 
14 years a tax of 13s. 4d. in the pound. The effect of the 
time-limit proposed by the Bill upon the owners of 
licences would, so far as that portion of their property is 
concerned, be exactly the same as the effect upon other 
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property owners of a sudden raising of the income tax 
to 14s. 4d. in the pound. 

But it has already been suggested that to regard the 
time-limit merely as giving a period of grace during 
which those affected may prepare themselves for a con- 
templated change, is fallacious in so far as it omits to 
take into account the immediate effect upon licence 
values of setting a fixed term to their duration. So far 
as market value of licences is concerned, the effect of the 
third clause of the Licensing Bill is that the holders and 
owners of the licences affected shall cease to enjoy them 
at the end of a period of fourteen years. Under existing 
conditions a licence carries with it an expectation of 
renewal for an indefinite period, which, for the purpose 
of calculating its value in the market, is regarded as a 
perpetuity, subject of course to certain risks of defeasance 
which apply to different licences in different degrees, and 
which affect the value to be ascertained to an extent 
which, in each particular case, is capable of reasonably 
exact calculation. If the Bill became law as it stands, the 
licences would carry with them an expectation of renewal 
(subject to precisely the same risks of defeasance) for a 
period of fourteen years and no more. It is a necessary 
consequence that the market value of every licence to 
which the time-limit applies must be greatly diminished 
immediately on the passing of the Act. The question is, 
to what extent it will be diminished. 

The market value of a licence is not usually calculated 
as a thing in itself. What is calculated is the value of 
licensed premises, since there can be no interest in a 
licence apart from an interest in the premises to which it 
is attached. As a matter of practice, the value of any 
interest in licensed premises is calculated on the footing 
that the licence will endure as long as the interest itself. 
Interests in licensed premises are of course exactly the 
same in duration and in character as interests in any 
other kind of realty. A man may own the fee simple of 
licensed premises; he may have an estate in them for 
life ; he may hold them under a lease for any number of 
years ; he may be the tenant of them on a yearly agree- 
ment. If it is the value of the fee simple that has to be 
calculated, it is assumed that the licence will continue in 
perpetuity ; if the value of a sixty years’ lease is in question, 
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it is assumed that the licence will continue for sixty years, 
and so on; and this method of calculation is accepted 
and adopted by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in assessing licensed properties to the estate and suc- 
cession duties. Now, when the value of a licence is spoken 
of in an abstract way, what is meant is the value that it 
would have for the owner of the fee simple of the premises 
to which it is attached, supposing he had retained in his 
own hands the power of using those premises on his own 
behalf in any manner he might think fit. This was the 
principle which was adopted by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue in ascertaining the value of licences for 
the purposes of compensation under the Act of 1904; and 
it was approved by Mr Justice Kennedy in the case already 
referred to. The value of a licence under the time-limit 
would be the value that it would have to a person who 
had the use (rent free) of the premises to which it 
was attached for a term of fourteen years and no more. 
The difference is precisely analogous to the difference 
between the present value of an annuity payable in 
perpetuity and an equal annuity payable for fourteen 
years only. 

What this precisely amounts to depends upon the 
annual rate of interest according to which the calculation 
is made. It is perhaps impossible to ascertain an average 
rate of interest which ought to be employed in calculating 
the values of limited interests in licences. It has been 
suggested that it might be hypothetically assumed, for the 
purposes of argument, that in an average case a licence 
would be regarded as an 8 per cent. investment. Perhaps 
this assumption may be accepted. It may be that it does 
not necessarily follow that the value of a limited interest 
ought to be calculated according to the 8 per cent. table. 
The practice of valuers does not seem to be quite uniform, 
or to be based on any well-ascertained principle in this 
particular. But, assuming a case in which the licence is 
regarded as an 8 per cent. investment, and in which the 
8 per cent. table may appropriately be used, the first 
result obtained is that, supposing the value of the licence 
under existing conditions to be 1250/1., its present value 
would immediately on the enactment of the fourteen 
years’ time-limit drop to 824/. This is the utmost that 
could be obtained for the licence if it were realised at 
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once; that is to say, that in the most advantageous cir- 
cumstances imaginable there would be an immediate and 
irreparable loss of a little more than one-third of the value 
of the licence. But it is impossible that all existing on- 
licences should be realised at once; and if that does not 
happen, the matter becomes very much worse. Supposing 
the circumstances to remain unaltered, a licence held under 
existing conditions will be worth just as many years’ 
purchase in fourteen years’ time, twenty-one years’ time, 
or a hundred years’ time, as it is to-day. But when the 
duration of a licence is limited to a definite term it 
becomes year by year less valuable. Under the operation 
of a fourteen years’ time-limit the value of a licence which, 
regarded as an 8 per cent. investment, is worth 12501. 
to-day would dwindle in value from 8241. at the beginning 
of the period to nothing at the end of it. Its average 
value in any one year of the fourteen would be 5141, 
which is not much more than two-fifths of the value 
it would have maintained under existing conditions 
through all these years. If the time-limit were twenty- 
one years instead of fourteen, the immediate effect would 
be to reduce the present value of the licence from 12501. 
to 1001/.,a drop of 20 per cent. But the mean value of 
the licence through the whole period of twenty-one years 
would be only 654l., which represents a fall of nearly 50 
per cent. 

Though an 8 per cent. rate of interest has been assumed, 
it is probably much too high for average cases. But, if 
any lower rate be taken, the difference of value produced 
by the time-limit is proportionately increased. According 
to the 5 per cent. table, for instance, the present value of 
a licence limited to fourteen years is only half of what it 
would be worth if capable of being renewed indefinitely. 
It is theoretically possible that there should be set up 
a time-limit of sufficient duration to enable any change, 
intended to take effect only when the time-limit expired, 
to be made without causing undue hardship to those 
affected by it. But, as an instrument of practical politics, 
a time-limit must necessarily be of comparatively short 
duration; and no time-limit which would satisfy the 
aspirations of a reformer could for a moment be accepted 
as a substitute for that compensation which is recognised 
as the due of those innocent individuals whose proprietary 
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interests are injuriously affected in the pursuit of objects 
supposed to be of public benefit. 

The hardships incidental to the extinction of a large 
number of public-house licences were ingeniously mini- 
mised by the scheme of compensation set up by the 
Licensing Act of 1904. The general outline of that 
scheme is preserved in the present Bill; but some of its 
details have been largely modified. The fund provided 
for the payment of compensation was made up from 
contributions levied upon the whole of that class of 
licensed houses the numbers of which it was desired to 
reduce. In order to avoid the creation of a new set of 
hardships in the place of those which it was intended to 
mitigate, it was necessary that this levy should be 
moderate. The compensation fund was consequently 
limited in amount; and, as it was part of the scheme 
that licences should not be extinguished until the com- 
pensation could be paid, the rate of reduction was 
restricted. Asa matter of fact, the arrangements made 
by the Act of 1904 have permitted the extinction of 
public-house licences with compensation at the rate of 
over 1300 a year. But to the promoters of the present 
Bill that rate has seemed too slow, and they propose to 
accelerate it. The Bill prescribes a rate of reduction 
which is to be obligatory and makes provision for further 
reduction beyond it. The obligatory or statutory reduc- 
tion is to result in the extinction of from 30,000 to 32,000 
licences in a period of fourteen years. This is at the rate 
of about 2250 a year. As reduction proceeds, the average 
value of the remaining licences grows higher; and it may 
be taken as certain that, if the Act of 1904 were left in 
undisturbed operation, the available funds would not be 
sufficient for maintaining an average rate of reduction 
which would approach the half of this. Therefore, if the 
statutory reduction was to be carried out, and still more, 
if there were to be any opportunities for further or 
‘optional’ reduction, some changes had to be made. 

It was necessary that either the compensation fund 
should be largely increased, or the compensation paid 
in respect of the extinction of any licence should be 
largely reduced. A large increase of the compensation 
fund was scarcely practicable. The Bill reorganises the 
compensation fund, making one national fund of it 
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instead of a number of independent local funds. The 
compensation charge is to be levied uniformly, and not 
as local requirements dictate; and the result will be that 
more money, though not a great deal more, will be 
available. Power is also taken to increase the compen- 
sation levy in certain circumstances. But it is extremely 
unlikely that there will be any need to resort to this. 
Almost certainly there will be plenty of money. For, 
without any modification of the scheme itself, the other 
provisions of the Bill must necessarily result in a great 
reduction of the amounts that will have to be paid. As 
things stand, the measure of compensation is the value of 
the licence extinguished. The necessary effect of the 
time-limit is very greatly to reduce the value of all on- 
licences. If the time-limit remains at fourteen years, the 
average value of a licence through the period will, at the 
very most, be two-fifths of what it is now. But, though 
the capital value of the licences is thus reduced, the 
annual value of the licensed premises will remain the 
same; and as this determines the amount of the com- 
pensation levy, the compensation fund will not be 
affected. Therefore, even if the measure of compensa- 
tion remained the same as under the Act of 1904, there 
would probably be enough money to pay all claims. 

But it is not to remain the same. By the tenth clause 
of the Bill it is provided that in any particular case the 
compensation is to be 


‘such sum as will purchase (with interest reckoned at the 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum) an immediate annuity for the 
unexpired years of the reduction period equal in amount 
to the annual value of the licence as ascertained under this 


section.’ 


If the annual value here spoken of were the true annual 
value of the licence viewed in relation to its market 
value there would be in this nothing to quarrel with. 
It would simply be the corollary of the time-limit. But 
the annual value, as defined later in the section, is not one 
from which it is possible to deduce the market value of 
a licence. The definition is as follows: 


‘The annual value of the licence shall be taken to be a sum 
by which the actual annual value of the licensed premises, as 
adopted for the purpose of income tax under Schedule A at 
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the time when the renewal of the licence is refused, exceeds 
the amount which the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
determine, for the purposes of this section, would be the 
annual value of the premises for that purpose if the premises 
were not licensed.’ 


In the metropolis the gross annual value of any 
premises, as ascertained by the assessment authorities, is 
the annual value adopted for the purpose of income tax 
under Schedule A; and it may, therefore, be permissible 
to refer to it generally as the gross annual value. It 
comes to this, then, that what is meant by the annual 
value of the licence for the purpose of compensation is 
the difference between the gross annual value of the 
licensed premises and the gross annual value of the 
premises without the licence. It should hardly need 
pointing out at this time of day that the gross annual 
value of licensed premises stands in no constant relation 
to the market value of the licence. When first the Act 
of 1904 came into operation, the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue issued a memorandum stating that they proposed 
to ascertain the amount of compensation payable under 
that Act by capitalising the gross annual value of the 
licensed premises at a suitable number of years’ purchase 
(which they decided to be twenty-five in normal cases), 
and deducting from it the capital value of the premises 
without a licence. Practically this is the method prescribed 
in the Bill, except that the Commissioners regarded the 
licence as a perpetuity, whereas the Bill regards it as 
enduring only for the period of the time-limit; but the 
application of it yielded such unsatisfactory results that 
the matter was taken into court, and resulted in the 
judgment of Mr Justice Kennedy, which has before 
been referred to. The law officers of the Crown, who 
appeared on behalf of the Commissioners, did not contend 
that the method of the memorandum was correct. It 
was practically admitted that the market value of a 
licence could not be ascertained from the gross annual 
value of the licensed premises. A recent parliamentary 
return shows the amounts paid this year in the county 
of London as compensation for licences which had been 
extinguished under the Act of 1904, and the gross annual 
value of the licensed premises. The compensation 
amounts represent, of course, the market values of the 
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licences. They vary from 8 times the gross annual 
value of the licensed premises to 107 times ; and between 
these extremes almost every possible variety of propor- 
tion is to be found. 

The parliamentary return has often been referred to 
as showing that the assessments of licensed premises 
are wrong. But it by no means supports any such con- 
clusion. It is matter of common knowledge that in the 
county of London the assessment authorities are vigilant 
and exacting and have made great efforts to discharge 
their difficult duties with even-handed justice and strict 
adherence to sound principles. That they have always 
succeeded perfectly need not be asserted, but that they 
have in the main been right is the only tolerable presump- 
tion. The want of correspondence between the gross 
annual value of licensed premises and their capital value 
in the market is capable of a very simple explanation. 
The gross annual value of the premises is only concerned 
with their value as rent-producing hereditaments. Their 
market value is mainly concerned with the value of the 
business associated with them. Theoretically, perhaps, 
there should be a closer correspondence between them 
than there is. But what has to be dealt with is fact, not 
theory. If the assessments are wrong, it is idle and 
foolish to make them the test of the values of licences. 
If they are right, they vary too much to be used as a 
test, and, if so used, would be misleading. 

The only plausible ground upon which it is possible to 
defend a scheme by which a levy is made on all on-licence 
holders for the purpose of providing compensation for 
those among them whose licences are extinguished, is that 
it equalises the certain losses and possible gains necessarily 
incident to the extinction of large numbers of licences 
among the whole class of those on whom they fall. But 
this ground altogether fails unless the scheme is so 
worked that the man who loses his licence is neverthe- 
less left in as good a position as those who have kept 
theirs. The only way in which this can be done is by 
letting him have the equivalent of what he has lost, that 
is to say, the fair market value of his licence at the time 
the renewal was refused. This is what is given under the 
Act of 1904. Under this Bill it will not be given. Instead 
there will be given something which may by chance 
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prove to be the equivalent of what has been lost, which 
may even, in very rare cases, be worth more, but on the 
average and as a general rule, will be worth far less. So 
more money is saved to the compensation fund. 

But we have not yet reached the end of the description 
of the compensation that is to be paid under the Bill. 
In addition to what has just been considered, and to 
compensation for depreciation of trade fixtures, there are 
to be given 
‘such sums (if any) as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
think just to add as compensation for the licence-holder’s loss 
of business, having regard to his conduct and the length of 
time during which he has been the holder of the licence.’ 


This is worded differently from the corresponding pro- 
vision in the Act of 1904; and it has been claimed for it 
that it will result in the licence-holder getting far more 
compensation than he can under that Act. It is difficult 
to see how this is to be so unless he is to be compensated 
for the loss of a business which does not belong to him. 
But it certainly seems that, under this provision, if the 
licence-holder were really the owner of the business, in 
the sense of being the person who had power to sell it, 
he might obtain compensation which would equal the 
value of the business. If this is the intention, it seems 
to explain why the other part of the compensation, that 
depending on the annual value of the licence, should 
have been so described as to exclude as far as is possible 
the value of the business. But the result is curious. If 
the business is owned by the licence-holder, he will 
receive full compensation in respect of it; but, if it 
belongs to any one else, the owner of it will get no com- 
pensation in respect of it, and the licence-holder will 
presumably get very little. There will thus be another 
saving to the compensation fund whenever the owner of 
the business associated with a licence extinguished under 
the scheme happens to be some person other than the 
licence-holder. That will be so in the great majority of 
cases. The new scheme of reduction seems to be well 
financed ; but, unless the Bill is drastically amended, the 
reduction period will be marked by constantly recurring 
instances of the most cruel injustice as between one 
owner of a licence and another. 
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Art. XIII.—THE GERMAN PERIL: A REJOINDER TO 
PRINCE BULOW. 


1. Prince Biilow’s Reply to the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ ‘The 
Standard,’ September 14, 1908. 

2. Fiirst Biilow's Reden. Mit Erlaubniss des Reichs- 
kanzlers gesammelt und herausgegeben von Johannes 
Penzler. Twovols. Berlin: Reimer, 1907. 

3. Kaiserreden. Leipzig : Weber, 1902. 

4. The Works of Heinrich von Treitschke: (a) Deutsche 
Geschichte im 19ten Jahrhundert. Five vols. Fourth 
edition, 1886-1899 ; (b) Politik. Second edition. Two 
vols, 1899; (c) Deutsche Kdmpfe. Neue Folge, 1896. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 


THE article on the ‘German Peril’ in the last number of 
this Review has served, even beyond expectation, a very 
serious purpose. Written in no spirit of abstract animosity, 
but rather with a full appreciation of the great qualities 
of the German people; based upon continuous and 
minute study extending over the last ten years; re- 
presenting beyond all doubt in the main the convictions 
gradually forced upon the vast majority of Englishmen 
best acquainted with the Germany of to-day—that article 
was meant to awaken moderate opinion in this country 
to ‘the reality of a great danger. The success of the 
intention was, however, followed by an extraordinary 
effort to efface the effect; and the effort was made by 
no less a person than the German Imperial Chancellor 
himself. Prince Biilow’s reply took the form of an 
interview with the well-known apologist for the Wilhelm- 
strasse, Mr Sidney Whitman. We are very sensible of the 
honour done to us when a statesman of so much eminence 
thinks it necessary, in the midst of his seaside holiday 
in Norderney, to reply to a ‘ Quarterly’ article. Prince 
Biilow is, however, capable of asserting, as we shall see, 
the flat reverse of what is notoriously true; doubtless 
because the long habit of verbal conjuring with realities 
has ended in making him forget the facts, and has im- 
posed even upon his inner mind his own repeated 
sophistries. 

This weakness has been to no small extent respon- 
sible, as we shall presently show, for the present state 
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of Anglo-German relations; and Prince Biilow’s well- 
known dialectical methods are seen to perfection in the 
‘Standard’ interview. Even in allowing himself an 
unprecedented license of abuse he displays characteristic 
levity. According to Mr Sidney Whitman, the Imperial 
Chancellor read the ‘Quarterly Review’ article most 
carefully page by page. He then described it as a 
tissue of ‘ignorance’ and ‘insanity’; as ‘a web of lies’ 
and ‘a chaos of nonsense’ (Liigengewebe und Chaos von 
Blédsinn). When any man resorts in domestic debate 
to methods like these, he shows how nearly he has been 
touched, and we know what to think. The same rule 
may well guide our judgment in international con- 
troversy. In the immediate sequel, European comment 
outside Germany, whether in this country or abroad, 
showed that the German Chancellor, not for the first 
time, had protested too much. To contend with Prince 
Biilow in mere epithet would not be difficult. We shall 
however, pay more regard to the dignity of his position 
than he himself has shown. We shall content ourselves 
with answering point by point every single definite 
assertion he directs against the article he attacks. 

Prince Biilow, in interviews in the ‘ Figaro’ and else- 
where, has made similar and equally unsuccessful attempts 
to substitute smooth words for reassuring acts, and to 
hypnotise French public opinion into a disbelief of all the 
solid evidence presented to its waking senses. In this 
case he rates now, as he has always done, the intelligence 
of the English people far too low. He would have 
done much better not to assume that everybody who 
has been alienated by the past history, and distrusts the 
present tendencies, of German policy, must be both bad 
and stupid, utterly inept and at the same time danger- 
ously wicked. This tone will not do. It is never adopted 
by any man of ability who has also a good conscience. 
‘My lord,’ said the Irish barrister to his old friend upon 
the bench, ‘you have risen by your gravity, and I have 
sunk by my levity.’ The latter part of that paradox 
might well be taken to heart by Prince Biilow.. He has 
never shown an adequate sense of the seriousness of 
Anglo-German relations; he will hardly succeed by his 
present methods in influencing British opinion, which he 
does not in the least understand. 
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Mr Whitman, to begin with, pens the following inter- 
esting confession : 


‘It would lead too far were I to quote separately on to the end 
each passage of the “Quarterly” article marked by Prince 
Biilow in blue pencil with notes of exclamation or of inter- 
rogation ; for there are exactly 125 of them.’ 


It is a pity that we are deprived of the greater number 
of these apparently explosive comments; but Mr Whit- 
man believes that he has left out no really important 
point. Let us now take the Chancellor’s statements in 
detail. 

1. ‘ To begin with, said Prince Biilow, ‘I do not admit 
the weight or validity of the books cited as authorities by 
the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

Of the English works cited, the German Chancellor 
does not appear to have read one. Had he done so, he 
would surely have justified his opinion of those works 
by some specific reference to their contents. It is plain 
that he condemns books he does not know. Those who 
do know ‘German Ambitions’ by ‘ Vigilans sed Auquus’ 
(the late W. T. Arnold) are aware that it was the 
measured work of a masterly mind. Pages more strictly 
to the point, more devoid of vague verbiage or of 
irresponsible assertion, could hardly be imagined. The 
larger part of Mr Arnold’s little book first appeared in the 
columns of the ‘Spectator’; and it is chiefly remarkable 
for the fullness of its references and for the calmness as 
well as the care with which a mass of material has been 
sifted. The ‘Pan-Germanic Doctrine,’ which gives chapter 
and verse throughout, is an equally definite analysis of 
an important and aggressive movement. M. André Chéra- 
dame’s books, as every one knows, are documented with 
more than Teutonic thoroughness; and his ‘Colonies 
Allemandes’ is no less exhaustive in this respect than his 
better-known ‘ L’Europe et la Question d’Autriche,’ which 
was indeed an epoch-making effort in this kind of liter- 
ature. It is quite futile for Prince Biilow to affect to 
wave away works which derive their whole strength, not 
from the theories held by their authors, but from the 
exhaustive research they display. Mr Austin Harrison’s 
‘England and Germany’ has just been reviewed in the 
‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher, and, though much denounced, 
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is recognised even by the leading German review to be, 
alike in temper and in substance, a serious study, and 
even a masterpiece of intense and impressionist journal- 
ism. ‘Modern Germany, by Mr Ellis Barker, is a 
compilation bringing together a prodigious quantity of 
particulars; and here again the value of the facts 
accumulated and classified by the author is quite in- 
dependent of the conclusions he himself draws with a far 
too systematic extremism, but upon the whole with 
justice. It need hardly be said that Mr Hislam’s volume, 
‘The Admiralty of the Atlantic: an Enquiry into the 
Development of German Sea-power,’ though it neither has 
nor pretends to have any original value with reference 
to German historical, economic, and political principles, 
is, so far as concerns the purely naval question, not 
merely a sound and good work, but the only one dealing 
fully with this special aspect of Anglo-German relations. 
For the rest, Prince Bilow must be aware that the 
‘Quarterly Review’ does not identify itself with all the 
books quoted at the head of its articles, and never de- 
pends solely upon them. The pages upon ‘The German 
Peril’ were based, as was clear, upon a great deal of 
independent research and some amount of very recent 
information. 

But what of the works in Prince Biilow’s own lan- 
guage? ‘Die Finanzen der Grossmichte, by Dr Zahn, 
is so far from being a partisan study that it is as useful 
and unimpeachable as the multiplication table. Pro- 
fessor Schiemann’s ‘ Deutschland und die Grosse Politik, 
1907,’ is the latest issue of a well-known annual, now 
in its seventh year of publication. It actually embodies 
the articles appearing week by week in the ‘Kreuz 
Zeitung, which have more influence than all other 
articles put together in forming the opinions of the 
German governing classes upon foreign affairs. To imply 
that no significance attaches to Dr Schiemann’s pages— 
we shall presently have to deal with him more particu- 
larly—is as ingenuous as would be an attempt on Prince 
Biilow’s part to minimise the existence of that great 
organ, the ‘ Kreuz Zeitung’ itself. 

One ‘authority’ remains. We quoted the latest of 
the political yellow-backs by that adept in sensational 
chauvinism, Herr Rudolf Martin, lately of the German 
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Government service. This gentleman is convinced that 
his country’s future lies not on the water but in the air. 
He has been the enthusiast of aeromania, and no ridicule 
has been able to kill him. His exalted pamphlets are, of 
course, worthless in themselves. But are they the less 
significant ? On the contrary, events have shown them to 
be typical to a high degree. Words cannot convey to 
the insular mind even a faint sense of the extravagance 
of the demonstration provoked in Germany by the destruc- 
tion of Count Zeppelin’s airship. Money has poured in 
from all sides. In the shops, in the streets, at every 
second step, signs of the mania swarmed on all sides. In 
connexion with this amazing outbreak of national emo- 
tion the warlike value of airships and aeroplanes was 
almost exclusively dwelt upon; and, when a ‘two-power 
standard’ for German air-fleets is urged, the demand 
may be absurd but is none the less symptomatic. The 
whole Zeppelin movement is a strange proof of the power 
of chauvinistic feeling in the Germany of to-day. 

2. ‘Germany, as you well know, is the only one of the 
Great Powers which has waged no war during the last 
thirty-seven years.’ 

Answering a plausible quibble of this kind is like 
attempting to break a butterfly on the wheel. The asser- 
tion is, to begin with, quite irrelevant. Germany has 
been engaged, like other Powers, in hostilities overseas. 
She has burned powder in South-west Africa, in China, 
in Samoa. As for European wars in the last thirty years, 
neither France nor England nor Austria-Hungary nor 
Italy has waged them. Germany alone has threatened 
them. In 1875 and in 1905 she rattled the sabre in the 
face of France. The Kruger telegram; the seizure of 
Kiao-chow; the Imperial descent upon Tangier; the 
recent effort to steal a march upon the other Powers by 
recognising Mulai Hafid in advance; the ostentatious 
patronage of the late Hamidian régime; the refusal to 
allow the participation of other nations upon equal terms 
in the Bagdad railway, though it is an enterprise of 
British origin and touches English and Russian interests 
alike far more vitally than German—are we to regard 
these as the evidences of a quiet and tranquillising policy ? 

Is the rapid creation of a great navy by the mightiest 
of military Powers a fact essentially reassuring? Did 
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the German Emperor mean nothing when he declared at 
Wilhelmshaven in 1900, upon the occasion of the launch 
of a warship, that ‘upon the ocean and beyond it, without 
Germany and without the German Emperor no great 
decision shall ever again be taken’? (‘Reden,’ p. 272.) 
Did Prince Biilow mean nothing when, in the greatest 
of his speeches, announcing the second Navy Bill—and 
we shall have to refer at more length to that remarkable 
utterance—he made the strange declaration: ‘We cannot 
tolerate, and we shall not tolerate, any attempt to pass 
to the order of the day over the heads of the German 
people’? (‘Wir kénnen nicht dulden und wollen nicht 
dulden das man zur Tagesordnung iibergeht iiber das 
deutsche Volk’). Words like these meant nothing if 
they were not the proclamation of a right of universal 
interference—actually asserted at Algeciras—in questions 
with which Germany had no direct concern.* Are we 
seriously asked to be grateful because Germany has re- 
peatedly pushed matters as far as possible short of war ? 





* Prof. Hans Delbriick, one of the most able and learned of German 
historians, and editor of the ‘ Prussische Jahrbiicher,’ has recently published 
in his own Review (Band 134, Heft i, pp. 185-193) a reply to our previous 
article, dealing more particularly with our remarks on the position and 
opinions of the German professoriate. We hasten to add that the tone and 
manner of Dr Delbriick’s article leave nothing to be desired, and that we 
fully appreciate the courtesy and moderation with which he carries on the 
discussion. Nevertheless, we confess we are not convinced. We shall 
have occasion to notice several of his statements. At this point we will 
only refer to a remark of his & propos of the Morocco difficulty. Speaking 
of certain German professors to whom we had referred, he says that they 
demand nothing more than the execution of ‘the natural German pro- 
gramme,’ which is ‘the refusal to recognise the English claim to sole 
supremacy (Alleinherrschajt), and the demand for equality of rights 
(Gleichberechtigung) on behalf of Germany.’ And he continues: ‘We 
will not allow that, as in the treaty about Morocco, England and France 
shall take upon themselves to divide the world between them, without any 
regard for Germany and her interests.’ Unless Dr Delbriick can show that 
Germany had, or has, in Morocco and Egypt (the other side of the bargain, 
it must be remembered) interests comparable to those which France and 
England possess in those two countries respectively, he will hardly be able 
to prove that Germany, in the position she took up at Algeciras, did not 
go far beyond the demand for Gleichberechtigung. It was a claim based 
on the principles laid down above by the Emperor and Prince Biilow, and 
amounts, if not to a claim to Alleinherrschaft, at least to a claim for 
supremacy or hegemony among the Great Powers, for no other Power since 
the days of Napoleon has asserted such a claim. Yet, to enforce its 
recognition (Dr Delbriick says), Germany, however peaceably disposed, is 
ready ‘to grasp the sword.’ Does not this bear out our contention? 
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If she refrained from war she did not refrain on principle, 
but because peace best served her immediate interests. 

In spite of her pacific tendencies, this Power continues 
to accumulate double armaments by land and sea, such 
as in fact no other nation possesses, and to add to its 
military supremacy a naval force which increases by 
leaps and bounds. Even Mr Whitman is instructed to 
tell us that Germany is not for peace at any price, and 
that other Powers must always be careful not to infringe 
her interests or to test her patience. Remarks of this 
sort leave German policy all the margin necessary for 
any emergency; and Prince Bismarck might have given 
utterance to similar sentiments at any moment of his 
career. Then, again, if Germany has waged no European 
war for thirty-seven years, the fact has no bearing what- 
ever upon the discussion of present forces and future 
possibilities. For a similar period after Waterloo there 
was an almost universal peace. It was followed by the 
cycle of wars which involved in turn every one of the 
great Powers, and changed the face of the world. Since 
Prince Biilow’s words, in this connexion, must mean 
disarmament or nothing, clearly they mean nothing. 

3. ‘For us Germans there is far more tangible reason 
for apprehension through our exposed geographical position, 
let alone our dark historical background. . . . Our people 
have still a vivid historical consciousness of national disaster 
and disgrace against a recurrence of which our army is our 
only safeguard.’ 

Is Germany then to have a monopoly of historical 
consciousness? And, if other nations are to share it, 
what must they conclude? Frederick the Great wrote 
the ‘Anti-Machiavel’ before seizing Silesia. Prussia 
attempted to compound with Napoleon by seizing 
Hanover. It is just a hundred years since the modern 
German military system was founded. Men now living 
have seen it brought into tremendous play. They have 
seen Denmark crushed and dismembered. They have seen 
Austria deceived and overthrown. They have seen France 
outwitted and destroyed. These events have been part of 
one great expansive process carried through from genera- 
tion to generation at the expense of surrounding Powers. 
Now Germany is creating naval armaments on the same 
methodical plan by which Prussia has always prepared 
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for land campaigns. Her whole record is the story of 
successful preparation for war. We are now the only 
Power whose fleet forms a real obstacle to German 
maritime purposes. If we ourselves failed to apply ‘a 
vivid historical consciousness ’ to this situation, we should 
be mad. We are fully forewarned; and not all Prince 
Biilow’s desperate denial of what Bishop Butler called 
‘the plain and obvious meaning of things’ can induce us 
to forget what has happened and may happen again. 
The enlarged Prussian State, as it now exists, is so situ- 
ated and so inspired that, in dealing with Germany, past 
history is our only sure guide through present politics. 

4, Prince Biilow is particularly contemptuous about 
the quotation from the Hohenlohe Memoirs of letters 
written in 1849, and ardently expressing the aspirations 
towards sea-power and colonial empire which mastered 
the imagination of the German people at that time. 
These particular quotations were given for the very 
purpose of showing that German naval ambition is 
deeply rooted in national sentiment and is no artificial 
growth planted by the Kaiser’s caprice. Nothing could 
be more legitimate than to give the Hohenlohe extracts 
in that connexion. But observe the perverse superfici- 
ality with which Prince Biilow deals with this matter 
also, and observe to what simple and fatal retorts his 
method once more exposes him. He says: 


‘To quote political views expressed by the late German 
Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, nearly sixty years ago, when 
he was thirty years of age, is tantamount to citing passages 
from the speeches of Palmerston or Mr Gladstone at the same 
date and applying them to conditions prevailing to-day.’ 


Let us see. As a matter of fact some of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s utterances at that time and earlier are still very 
interesting indeed; they show that such a thing as 
decisive prevision in politics is possible, and they might 
have prevented Sadowa if Austrian statesmen had known 
or heeded them. Here is a verdict recorded by Lord 
Palmerston in a letter from Dresden during his German 


tour of 1844: 


‘Prussia is taking the lead in German civilisation; and, as 
Austria has gone to sleep and will be long before she awakes, 
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Prussia has a fine career open to her for many years to come.’ 
(Ashley’s ‘ Life of Palmerston,’ vol. iii, p. 160.) 


There spoke that which every politician ought to be— 
an unprejudiced observer of real forces, attaching no 
importance whatever to verbiage, reassuring or other- 
wise, and none to temporary diplomatic conditions, but 
looking to the future in the knowledge that things 
are what they are, and their consequences will be what 
they will be. But, if the allusion to the present value 
of Palmerston’s opinions of sixty years ago is rather 
unhappy, the attempt to maintain that Prince Hohen- 
lohe’s opinions in 1849 have no bearing upon present 
politics is far more unfortunate still, for, as it happens, 
Prince Biilow is flatly contradicted upon this very point 
by one of the last speeches of Prince Hohenlohe himself. 
The German Chancellor has forgotten nothing less than 
the speech in which his aged predecessor proposed the 
third reading of the Navy Bill of 1900. We make no 
apology for quoting this memorable utterance at some 
length. Unfortunately for Prince Biilow, Prince Hohen- 
lohe cited the opinions of sixty years ago as a reason why 
the Reichstag should initiate a great policy of naval 
expansion. 


‘Herr Liebknecht maintained that the enthusiasm for the 
fleet only broke out last autumn ; that it did not previously 
exist among the German people. This view is, in my opinion, 
an entirely erroneous view of the history of the last century. 
For this reason it is necessary once more to recall the genesis 
of the Navy Bill to the recollection of the German people. 
When I look back upon the enthusiasm for a German fleet in 
the forties, I have to remind myself of the fact that this idea 
was rejected by all the German Governments with the 
exception of the Prussian. The insistence upon a German 
fleet came precisely from the German people themselves. The 
history of the past century shows that the cry for a fleet has 
always made itself heard when effort towards the unification 
of Germany seemed effective, or when these endeavours 
seemed moving towards realisation. ... The old dream of 
unity, especially cherished by studious youth, spread into 
wider and wider circles and formed the ferment of the 
revolutionary movement of 1848; but not until twenty years 
later was the German Empire founded by the united German 
armies and their victories. Since then, our industrial develop- 
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ment has brought us to such a point that the cry for a 
strengthened fleet is once more raised. It is not a question 
of a few ships more or less, but is a question of our existence 
as a commercial people.’ (Prince Hohenlohe in the Reichstag, 
June 12, 1900, as recorded in ‘Schulthess’ Europiischer 
Geschichts-Kalender for 1900,’ p. 87.) 


That, we imagine, is conclusive enough even for Prince 
Bilow. When pointing out the remarkable connexion 
between Prince Hohenlohe’s opinions of 1849 and German 
naval enthusiasm of to-day, we merely emphasised by a 
specific and interesting illustration the same line of 
thought as that explained before the Reichstag by 
Prince Hohenlohe himself (probably in Prince Biilow’s 
hearing) more than half a century later. If this does 
not persuade the present German Chancellor of the 
defects of the fewilleton method, and of the advisability of 
verifying his references when dealing with critics who 
are prepared to give chapter and verse for every sentence 
they advance, we may hope that the point next to be 
taken may finally convince him. 

5. By the most staggering assertion in the whole of 
this daring attempt at dialectical bluff, Prince Bilow 
denies that Treitschke, the great apostle of German 
Anglophobia, was ever, at any time, an enemy of 
England. On this point he heaps up epithet and asser- 
tion. He describes the statements regarding Treitschke 
as ‘sheer rubbish,’ and then he commits himself to the 
following astounding remark : 


‘Far from Treitschke having been imbued with hatred of 
England, the very reverse is the case. Nor is there a single 
passage extant in his writings which would lend colour to 
such a view.’ 


We are compelled to assume that Prince Biilow says 
this in good faith. It is, however, easy to prove that 
his statement is the reverse of the truth. First let it 
be said that, when Treitschke was beyond all question 
the greatest academic orator in Germany, his anti-English 
bias was obvious to all who attended his lectures. Among 
his hearers were Englishmen, now in middle life, who 
know what we are saying to be true. But Treitschke 
never concealed his animus, and his published writings 
leave no doubt whatever upon the matter. We need 
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only remark for the rest that he was a friend of Moritz 
Busch and a fellow-Saxon If Bismarck’s familiar was a 
well-wisher towards England, then so was Treitschke ; 
but if not, not. 

In our previous article we referred to the ‘ Deutsche 
Geschichte, where, in a manner calculated to fill every 
German reader with present bitterness, the view is 
suggested that Prussian services were minimised by 
a coldly selfish Wellington, and that Prussian interests 
were betrayed by a contemptible Castlereagh. But let 
us now take the other and even more popular writings 
to prove the futility of Prince Biilow’s denials upon this 
issue. Take the two volumes of the ‘Politik.’ It ex- 
pounds the whole theory of the German State. The 
work is a reprint of the most popular of all Treitschke’s 
lectures. ‘Thousands listened to them,’ says the preface ; 
‘they were his darling theme; he delivered no other 
course so often.’ The series was given first in Freiburg 
in the winter term of 1863-64; once in Heidelberg, imme- 
diately before his removal to Berlin; and in the last- 
named city regularly every winter until his death. Since 
then they have had a great circulation in their printed 
form; and it would be hard to overestimate the share 
those lectures have had in forming the German political 
imagination of to-day. And what, then, is the tone 
towards England of these utterances repeated year by 
year through a whole generation? Not a single Anglo- 
phobe passage in them, says Prince Biilow. Take this: 
‘When we take the non-European world into view, there is 
opened up an infinitely grave outlook forus. In the partition 
of this non-European world among the European Powers, 
Germany has always hitherto come short; and whether we 
can become a Power oversea is a question of existence for us 
asa nation. Otherwise there opens up before us the detestable 
prospect (griissliche Aussicht) that England and Russia will 
divide the world between them; and it would be hard indeed 
to say which would be more demoralising and hateful—the 
Russian knout or the English moneybags.’ (‘ Politik,’ i, 42.) 
This amiable keynote occurs very early in the course. 
In many other passages there breathes an incredible 
bitterness. Germany’s attitude at the Hague Conference 
becomes intelligible to those acquainted with Treitschke’s 
denunciations of England's ‘ robber-rule’ at sea ; 
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‘In an access of false humanity we proposed to the French 
that private property at sea should be exempt from capture. 
That was a humane and noble thought. We had not reflected, 
however, that among the other nations there was one, England, 
which is thoroughly impervious to noble thoughts’ (ii, 569). 


Again (p. 549): 


‘ Through England’s fault alone, the law of nations upon the 
3ea in time of war remains a condition of privileged piracy.’ 


We are repeatedly represented, in short, as the most 
sordid, cunning, and egoistic of peoples. The following 
passage throws a brilliant light upon the connexion 
between Anglophobia and German naval expansion : 


‘In the laws of war, unfortunately, we must draw a sharp 
distinction between land and sea. Here shows itself clearly 
to every man who has eyes to see the sinister significance of 
British power for the civilisation and justice of the world. 
Because no equilibrium of maritime strength exists between 
the Powers, Schiller’s depressing words are still true: 


“Upon the waves all is as water, 
And no man has a right to his own.” 


That is a situation which shames the pride of our civilisation. 
And upon England alone lies the blame. For England upon 
the sea is so immeasurably supreme that she can do what she 
likes. Whoever cares for humane motives, whoever desires 
to achieve the ideal of a law of nations at sea, must work 
henceforth for a maritime equilibrium between the Powers. 
At present the blindness of public opinion is astounding ; and 
still it is the countries adopting a false course which are 
eulogised. The sentimentality of Belgian jurists is admired and 
the barbarous English conception of maritime law. ... The 
freedom of private property during hostilities can never be 
so complete upon sea as upon land, but it does not follow that 
for ever and for ever sea-war shall remain synonymous with 
sea-robbery ’ ( ii, 573). 


These were the sentiments impressed year by year upon 
a generation of university students in Germany; and 
these were the sentiments of the man whom Prince 
Bulow describes as ‘a fervent admirer of England's 
history and of the great qualities of the English nation.’ * 





* With respect to this point, Prof. Delbriick observes (‘ Jahrbiicher,’ 
p. 187), quite truly, that it is possible to admire one’s enemies as well as to 
hate them. As to Treitschke’s general attitude, he says: ‘It is correct that 
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Clearly we must assume that the Chancellor does not 
know his Treitschke ; and, when he speaks again and 
again of ‘ ignorance,’ he shows that ‘they, sweet souls who 
most impute the fault Are pronest to it and impute them- 
selves. To clinch this part of the case, however, let us 
return to the celebrated lecture of 1884 upon ‘ The first 
efforts of German Colonial Policy. In our previous 
article we gave the sentence about ‘the last reckoning 
with England,’ but the whole passage is worth quoting. 
It goes far to explain the Kruger telegram and the fury 
of German Anglophobia during the Boer war. 


‘In South Africa the conditions for us are decidedly favourable. 
At the Cape fortune has turned against English colonial 
policy, elsewhere so fortunate. The thriving civilisation 
there is Teutonic; it is Dutch. The attitude of England, 
vacillating between feebleness and violence, has filled the 
Dutch Boers with a deadly ineradicable hostility ; and, since 
the Netherlands already enjoy a more than sufficient sphere 
in their East Indian islands, matters would simply take a 
natural turn if Germany, in view of the racial tie, should one 
day take over in some form the protectorate over the Teutonic 
population of South Africa, and should acquire the British 
heritage in a mismanaged Colony which has no value for 
England since the opening of the Suez Canal. If our Empire 
dares to persevere resolutely in the new path of our in- 
dependent Colonial policy, a conflict of interests with England 
will be inevitable. It lies in the nature of things that the 
new great Power in the centre of Europe must square with 
every other great Power in turn. With Austria, with France, 
with Russia we have already settled accounts ; the last settle- 





T., not only in this essay [that on German Colonial Policy] but elsewhere, 
uses expressions and phrases which appear to be symptomatic of a passionate 
hatred against England.’ But (he continues) Treitschke spoke in a 
friendly way of Russians and Italians only, and attacked all the rest with 
equal vehemence, his own countrymen—outside Prussia—faring at his 
hands worst of all. Treitschke was doubtless a good hater; and his 
all-round ferocity may perhaps be taken as somewhat mitigating the 
venom of his attacks on this country. But this is not Prince Biilow’s line 
of defence; nor do our quotations bear out Prof. Delbriick’s contention 
that there is in Treitschke ‘no national hatred, no urging of war, but the 
simple claim to be recognised as a Great Power among other Great Powers, 
by sea as well as by land, a claim which no intelligent Englishman now 
disputes.’ Has any intelligent Englishman disputed this since Waterloo? 
The essence of Treitschke’s teaching with regard to England lies in his 
vehement advocacy of a ‘naval equilibrium ’—i.e. the neutralisation of 
British sea-power by a European coalition. 
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ment with England will in all probability be the longest and 
hardest.’* (‘Deutsche Kimpfe,’ neue Folge, p. 349.) 


Having forced us to give the full context of this passage, 
Prince Biilow may see reason to regret his assertion that 
no evidence of hostility to England exists in Treitschke’s 
writings. These words, first uttered on November 25, 
1884, during the colonial controversy of that time, and 
never forgotten, were used by the most powerful and 
influential writer and lecturer upon politics that any 
country has possessed during the last generation. They 
have found again and again in recent years a passionate 
echo in Germany and cannot be too often or too sternly 
remembered here. 

But there is still worse to come; and, when we have 
quoted this, we shall be done with a distasteful part of the 
controversy. Prince Biilow describes as ‘sheer rubbish’ 
the statement in our last article that, in the view of 
Treitschke and his school, ‘the British Empire has been 
created largely at German expense. Our assertion was 
correct; and the German Chancellor’s denial is so inac- 
curate as to be almost unintelligible. Let him open the 
second volume of the ‘Politik’ at page 532. There he 
will find that, while it was chiefly Prussia which brought 





* On this passage Prof. Delbriick remarks (op. cif. p. 188): ‘Have we 
then waged war with Russia? We have simply freed our policy from its 
former—at least partial—dependence on Russia, and, in spite of Russia’s 
hostility, made the alliance with Austria in 1878. That is the sort of 
** settlement” (Abrechnung) that Treitschke meant.’ But why should the 
‘settlement’ with Russia be taken alone to indicate Treitschke’s meaning ? 
The settlement with Russia was a peaceable one, though, as Prof. Delbriick’s 
words imply, it might not have been so; and, as a matter of fact, ‘force 
in reserve’ was so employed by Bismarck that it inflicted on Russia results 
as damaging as military defeat. The settlements with Austria and France 
—we might add, with Denmark—were of a very different kind. Treitschke’s 
attitude towards this country can hardly leave us in doubt as to which of 
these two kinds of settlements he contemplated in our case. At any rate, 
the odds are against Prof. Delbriick’s interpretation. 

One Dr Karl Eisenhart wrote, in 1900, a book entitled ‘ Die Abrechnung 
mit England,’ adopting the very word used by Treitschke. This book ran 
through four editions in its first year. The nature of Dr Hisenhart’s 
Abrechnung may be gathered from the passage in which, after blaming his 
own Government for its ‘invertebrate submissiveness’ to Great Britain in 
the matter of Samoa, he declares that ‘ by their treatment of that question 
the Anglo-Saxon brethren have made an irreconcileable enemy of the 
strongest military Power in the world,’ and looks forward to a ‘revenge for 
the outrage of Samoa’ which shall resemble the vengeance already taken 
for ‘ the robbery of Strassburg.’ 

7 Roe 
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about the results of the Seven Years’ War, it was chiefly 
England that profited by them. 


‘England conquered so completely that her supremacy at 
sea remains to this day. But every new victory over the 
French was an opportunity for the English to tread inter- 
national law under foot. Under the pretence of equity and 
justice, maltreatments crying to heaven were perpetrated 
upon the interests of neutrals.’ 


And finally we commend to Prince Biilow one last quota- 
tion, the bitter cry of pure Anglophobia : 


‘English statecraft since the days of William the Third has 
never been anything else but an amazingly shrewd and an 
amazingly unscrupulous commercial policy. The extra- 
ordinary successes of this statecraft have been purchased at 
a high price through a multitude of sins and cruelties. The 
history of the English East India Company is beyond all 
comparison the foulest page in the modern annals of Euro- 
pean peoples, for the unspeakable blood-sucking rule of 
these traders sprang merely from greed of gold. Unlike the 
deeds of Philip II or Robespierre, it cannot be excused as the 
fanaticism of political conviction. . .. The worst result of 
British commercial policy, however, is the immense and fully 
justified hatred on the part of all other nations which has 
gradually accumulated against England. England is to-day 
the seat of barbarism in international law; England alone 
makes sea-war nothing but an organised piracy. ... England’s 
mercantile supremacy was created by continental dissensions ; 
and, in the course of those brilliant but facile successes, won 
almost without a struggle, British arrogance has reached a 
pitch which can no longer be adequately described by the 
name of chauvinism. ... 

‘ Against such pretensions all the nations of Europe are 
bound together by a common interest.* Since the rising 
industry of Europe has escaped from British exploitation, 





* Prof. Delbriick observes (op. cit. p. 189) that what T. described as ‘the 
immense and justifiable hatred which has slowly gathered among all 
nations against England,’ is no longer apparent, and he points especially to 
the change of feeling in France and the United States. ‘The most hated 
people, I fear’ (he adds), ‘are now no longer the English but the Germans’ ; 
and he attributes this to various causes—German mistakes, a more 
conciliatory policy on our part, ‘the uncommonly astute management of 
the press of all countries by the English’ (!), and the fact that ‘the fear of 
British maritime supremacy has given place to the dread, one might almost 
say the superstitious dread, of the growing power of Germany.’ 
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since the understanding between the three Emperors has 
secured the peace of the Continent, since even France begins 
to accustom herself to the new and more stable division of 
power, the foundations of English sea-power have been 
shaken.’ (‘Deutsche Kimpfe,’ neue Folge, p. 351.) 


We could fill more pages with such proofs than our 
space allows or the patience of our readers would 
tolerate. But we have probably quoted enough to prove 
our contention. We can now turn with fuller under- 
standing to a point perhaps still more important. 

6. The technical side of the naval question is dealt 
with elsewhere; but of the political side something must 
here be said. According to Mr Whitman, 


‘the assertion on page 277 of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ that 
Germany “ chose the blackest moment of England’s disasters 
at the beginning of the South African war to introduce the 
Bill which laid the foundations of the modern German navy, 
was met by Prince Biilow’s rejoinder that the naval programme 
in question dates from the year 1897,’ 


Here, fortunately, it is as easy as it is important to establish 
the truth. The Bill of 1897 disturbed no one, involved no 
sensational increase in the German estimates, and in- 
augurated no new principle. It was unquestionably a 
measure of coast defence, and provided for a total of only 
seventeen battleships. Prince Biilow is well aware that 
this enactment was no epoch-making measure. The 
Reichstag was induced to adopt it by the assurance that 
for a reasonable period—that is for at least six years—no 
further naval programme would be proposed. Admiral 
Tirpitz declared that he pledged himself in this sense, and 
that the Federal governments were equally pledged. In 
January 1899 Admiral Tirpitz again declared that ‘an 
intention to bring forward a new naval scheme existed in 
no sense and in no quarter; there was a firm intention to 
adhere to the prescribed limitations.’ Yet, in less than 
twelve months, the second Navy Bill was brought in, 
providing not for seventeen battleships, as in the former 
measure, but for thirty-eight, and doubling the strength 
of the German navy at one stroke.* This Bill was 





* Since this date, the Navy Act of 1906 added some cruisers dropped on 
a previous occasion ; while the life of a battleship has been shortened by 
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announced in the Reichstag on December 11, 1899, by 
Prince Bilow himself, in a speech which was by far the 
most important, if it has not proved to be the most 
fortunate, of all his utterances. Stormberg and Magers- 
fontein had just taken place; Colenso was impending. 
So much for Prince Biilow’s effort to deny that the Bill 
which really laid the foundations of the modern German 
navy was introduced in the blackest moment of the 
South African war. 

The dates in this matter are very well worth studying. 
Before the Boer war was seen to be inevitable, the 
German Emperor's speeches were not sensational. The 
ringing phrase, ‘Unsere Zukunft liegt auf dem Wasser,’ 
was used at Stettin on September 23, 1898, in connexion 
with a peaceful commercial ceremony. This motto did not 
become a catchword for chauvinism until hostilities had 
broken out at the Cape. The war opened on October 12, 
1899. Up to that moment there had been no whisper 
of a Bill for doubling the navy. It is idle to say that the 
measure was introduced through considerations respect- 
ing France or Russia or the United States. A measure 
directed against English interests, precisely in the spirit 
of the passages we have quoted from Treitschke, was 
conceived, prepared, and introduced as soon as England’s 
hands were tied, and at a moment when a passionate hatred 
of England possessed the German people as a whole. 
On October 18, before the South African war was a 
week old, the Kaiser, speaking at the launch of a warship 
at Hamburg, inaugurated the whole naval agitation 
upon a national scale by the celebrated words, ‘ Bitter is 
our need of a strong German fleet’ (‘ bitter Noth ist uns 
eine starke Deutsche Flotte’). The suggestion worked. 
A few days later the resolution to double the navy was 
taken, regardless of the assurances given to the Reichstag 
that the Bill of 1897 would be adhered to, and that no 
great addition to the fleet would be proposed for at least 
six years. 

It now rained telegrams. The whole influence of 
the reigning German dynasties, whose power Bismarck 





five years, in order to hasten the construction of new or ‘substitute 
(ersatz) ships. So much for Prince Biilow’s denial that the German navy 
‘is being increased with ever accelerated rapidity.’ But see the article on 
‘Our Endangered Sea Supremacy’ (in the present number) throughout. 
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always held to be the strongest force in the Fatherland, 
was brought to bear for the purpose of founding new 
branches of the ‘ Flottenverein.’ Hitherto that organisa- 
tion had been obscure. It had counted, a short time 
before, less than a thousand members. Its fortune was 
made by Anglophobia. In five months the German 
Navy League received a prodigious extension and became 
the most powerful patriotic association in the world. 
By April 3, 1900—we follow the dry record of facts in 
Schulthess’ ‘ Kalender ’—the ‘Flottenverein’ had no less 
than 600,000 members. For instance, it was joined in 
one body by the members of the Evangelical Labour 
Union, 60,000 strong. But in the meantime, as we have 
said, the great Navy Bill had been introduced; and the 
anti-English character of the whole extraordinary agita- 
tion in its favour had been countenanced by Prince Biilow 
himself. He will hardly object to our citation of 
authorities in this connexion, for chief among them is 
the authorised edition of his own speeches. He hinted 
at nothing less than a new transfer of sea-power and 
a possible partition of the British dominions. 


‘No one can predict the consequences of the war which, in the 
last few weeks, has set South Africa aflame. The English 
Premier had already said, some considerable time ago, that 
strong States must become ever stronger and weak States ever 
weaker. All that has happened since has proved that maxim 
to be right. Do we stand again before a new division of the 
earth? I do not think that; or rather I am not yet willing 
to think it. But in any case we cannot tolerate that any 
foreign Power whatever, that any foreign Jupiter should say 
to us, “ What help? The world is allotted.” We will not 
jostle any foreign Power, but we shall allow no foreign Power 
to tread on our feet, and we shall not allow ourselves to be 
pushed aside by any Power whether in commerce or politics.’ 


Prince Biilow meant this language to be parliamentary ; 
but, in all the circumstances of that moment, its meaning 
was unmistakable, and every member of the Reichstag 
understood. His references to England were cool, to 
every other Power cordial; and nothing could be more 
plainly directed against this country than the following: 


‘The last decades have brought to Germany much happiness 
and power and welfare. The happiness and prosperity of the 
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one are not always a cause of pure satisfaction to another. 
Envy may be aroused. Envy plays a great réle in the lives 
of peoples as well as of private persons. We are the objects 
of much envy in the world—political envy, commercial envy. 
There are individuals, there are groups of interests, there are 
tendencies, and there are perhaps even nations, who are 
finding out that Germans were more convenient and more 
agreeable to their neighbours in those earlier days when, in 
spite of our culture and our civilisation,'foreigners in political 
and commercial relations looked down upon us like high-nosed 
cavaliers upon humble tutors.’ (‘ Fiirst Biilow’s Reden,’ i, 96.) 


Dexterous as this was intended to be, it was not 
discreet enough. It was a deliberate attempt to pander 
to the Anglophobia prevailing at that time. The repeated 
reference to commercial considerations rubricated the 
whole. Prince Biilow’s speech was in the very spirit of 
Anglophobia as understood by Treitschke himself, by 
Lothar Bucher, by Moritz Busch. Bebel openly declared, 
during the naval debate of 1900, that the obvious aim 
was to create a fleet capable of measuring itself in the 
end even against the British navy. He was never 
answered. He could not be answered. More unmistak- 
able even than the peculiar tone and turn of Prince 
Biilow’s opening speech was the preamble of the Bill: 


‘Germany must have a fleet of such strength that even for 
the mightiest naval Power a war with her would involve such 
risks as to jeopardise its own supremacy. For this purpose 
it is not absolutely necessary that the German fleet should be 
as strong as that of the greatest sea-power, because generally 
the greatest sea-power will not bein a position to concentrate 
all its forces against us.’ 


England could not have been more distinctly indicated 
if she had been named; and no efforts of diplomatic 
verbiage, however dexterous, can undo the effect of the 
first saving revelation. The German Chancellor is em- 
ploying changed tactics because his former tactics have 
so disastrously failed; but the new manceuvres, if we 
were once thrown off our guard, would soon work round 
towards the old purposes. 

7. It would be profitless to extend this refutation un- 
duly ; and other points must be very briefly dismissed. 
Prince Biilow denies that the cartoons in the German 
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newspapers during the Boer war were exceptionally 
virulent. This is of no more avail than the other denials. 
Nothing published in Paris was so scandalous as the Munich 
pamphlet ‘Der Burenkrieg,’ written by well-known men 
of letters, and illustrated by distinguished artists, which 
contained the caricature of Queen Victoria and the rest 
of the royal family presenting the Victoria Cross to a 
drummer-boy for having ravished eight Boer women.* 

We are reminded of the German support of our 
position in Egypt. That support was given for no other 
purpose but to embroil us with France. The contrary 
pretension used to be a fable for simpletons, and we are 
surprised that Prince Biilow revives it. Of Germany’s 
action at the recent Hague Conference, an attack upon 
our maritime position from first to last, there is no men- 
tion whatever. 

Finally, we come to a question which, as the Chan- 
cellor handles it, is perhaps more amusing, but not less 
instructive—the question of the professors.t It was shown 
that they play a decisive part in forming the national 
opinions of the German people, that their teachings pre- 
pare the crises of the future, and that they are now so 





* Dr Delbriick himself, while defending the support given in Germany 
to the Boer cause—of which, so long as it was conscientious, we have, of 
course, no right to complain—told his countrymen that ‘ the insults with 
which the English army and the English national character were at that 
time [during the Boer war] bespattered, not in the German press only, but 
in the Reichstag, were so excessively gross that one could scarcely take it 
amiss if the English bore a grudge against us on their account.’ (‘German 
Ambitions,’ p. 86.) 

+ Prof. Delbriick devotes, as has been already said, the greater part o 
his paper in the ‘Jahrbiicher’ to refuting the charges of subserviency to 
the Government and hostility to England made against the German pro- 
fessors. He rejects the former outright, and declares that the latter is 
true only so far that the professors—he mentions by name Professors Bren- 
tano, Schmoller, Schulze-Givernitz, von Halle, and Sohiemann—are at one 
with Treitschke in attacking the overweening pretensions of this country 
to Alleinherrschaft. He excepts Hasse, who (he says) was not, strictly 
speaking, a ‘professor’ at all, and whose preaching of ‘hatred of England 
quand méme, does not therefore count. He points out that several pro- 
fessors—the late Prof. Paulsen, Erich Marcks, and himself—have on several 
occasions braved the hostility of their countrymen by refuting slanders 
against this country and endeavouring to allay popular animosity ; and he 
complains that he himself has been misrepresented in England, and that 
corrections of statements wrongly attributed to him have been refused 
insertion in the English paper which published them. We can only regret 
that Prof. Delbriick has been unfairly treated in a manner which departs 
from the best traditions of English journalism, and express our gratitude 
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much under government influence as to have become for 
the most part the official fuglemen of Potsdam politics. 
Prince Biilow does not attempt to contradict these facts, 
though they are notorious, but he attempts to deal with 
the case of Prof. Schiemann. This academic favourite, as 
we know, is one of the German Emperor’s intellectual aides 
de camp. He has accompanied the Kaiser on voyages. 
His weekly article in the ‘ Kreuz-Zeitung’ is, as we have 
said, one of the most conspicuous and important features 
of the German press. These articles are still saturated 
with Anglophobia, less overt than before, but not less 
insidious and malevolent. 

Prince Biilow, whose majority is small, has a whole- 
some dread of offending the ‘ Kreuz-Zeitung.’ He refrains 
from naming it or its chief contributor, and takes refuge 
in hints. The comments of the journalistic professors 
are regarded by the German Government, we are told, 
as irresponsible outpourings. As for Prof. Schiemann, 
‘Prince Biilow assured me (says Mr Whitman) that he 
did not see anything he writes once in six months.’ 
Why should he? The business of the Wilhemstrasse is 
not to ‘see’ Dr Schiemann’s writings, but to furnish the 
material for them. 

In this particular case, Prince Biilow’s curious attempt 
to suggest that he is disparaging the importance of a 
writer whom he does not dare to repudiate by name, is 
neither courageous nor effective. The Potsdam professor 





to him and his two colleagues for their efforts on our behalf; though it is 
difficult to forget that even Prof. Delbriick himself for some time gave 
credence to the story—which he subsequently rejected as unfounded— 
that the British troops had placed Boer women in front of them at Graspan, 
solely on the ground that it had not been formally denied ! 

We must point out again that Prof. Delbriick allows that the professors 
named above, not to speak of others (for further examples, see the work 
‘German Ambitions,’ cited above), are at one with Treitschke in his general 
attitude towards England ; and of that attitude we have said enough. The 
first four of these professors—two of them free-traders, two protectionists— 
are among the most impassioned and influential advocates of unlimited 
naval development. As to the explanation given—that of their dependence 
upon the State—it is of course impossible, in most cases, to draw a clear 
line between conscientious conviction and self-interest, or to demonstrate 
scientifically that the latter predominates; but it is at least a hypothesis 
based on the actual position of dependence in which the professoriate is 
situated, and the general tendency of public servants in Germany (to which 
the professors can hardly be exceptions) to march according to the orders 
of Govern ment, 
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in question is in some sense Treitschke’s successor.* He 
is a historical lecturer at the ‘Kriegsakademie.’ This 
chosen intimate of the Emperor and familiar of the 
Wilheimstrasse is delivering in the University of Berlin at 
this moment a series of lectures of a strongly anti- 
British tendency. A Leipzig newspaper, generally favour- 
able to the Chancellor, declares—what there is no reason to 
disbelieve—that Prof. Schiemann is a constant guest at 
those small dinner-parties given by Prince Biilow, to 
which only members of the inner circle are invited. 

Until the acts of the German Government show some 
better correspondence with its words, its representatives 
cannot complain if their protestations with regard to the 
future are as unconvincing as their denials of what has 
been said in the past. Prince Biilow will be better ad- 
vised if he refrains on future occasions from the merely 
vituperative method of controversy. Let him take 
ordinary care to verify his references and refresh his 
memory before indulging in sheer assertion, equally 
confident and baseless, and thus avoid subjecting himself 
to easy and damaging refutation. 

We can but regret that Prince Biilow was unable to 
make out a better case; for a reply, of which the weak- 
ness is so patent, can only increase the distrust which 
the previous words and actions of German statesmen 
(his own not least among them), the expressed opinions 
of German thinkers, and the general attitude of the 
German people, have aroused in this country. Had his 
message been a really persuasive one, had it convinced 
us of the pacific intentions of the Government which he 
represents, we should have been the first to welcome it, 
as we should be the first to welcome any alleviation of 





* It was Dr Schiemann who charged us (in ‘ Deutschland und die grosse 
Politik anno 1901’) with endeavouring to involve Europe in war about 
Armenia and Crete, and with committing a ‘robber-raid’ on Venezuela ; 
who urged Germany to join France and Russia in order to make our position 
in Egypt untenable; and who justified the ‘profound ill-will of public 
opinion in Germany’ aroused by our action in regard toSamoa. Another 
professorial pupil of Treitschke, Dr Moulin-Eckart of Munich (in ‘ Eng- 
Jands Politik und die Michte’), speaks of ‘the greedy but steady gaze of the 
beast of prey, turned by Great Britain upon Algeria’; while yet a third, 
and one no less distinguished than Dr Rathgen (in ‘ Die Kundigung des 
englischen Handelvertrags’), reminds us that a redivision of the colonial 
world, such as happened in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, may 
very well happen again. 
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the state of tension which at present exists. But an 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of a nation—and 
Prince Biilow’s message was nothing less—is worse than 
useless if it fails. Intended to blind, it can only irritate ; 
designed to allay inconvenient suspicions, it can only 
strengthen them. The British nation has nothing to 
gain by a continuance of the present state of things; 
and no one in his senses can desire that it should develope 
into an open breach between two countries so naturally 
allied. It is therefore absurd to attribute to this Review, 
or to other journals which have taken a similar line, any 
desire to stimulate ill-feeling ; it is almost equally absurd 
to maintain that discussions of this kind tend to bring 
about a breach such as we should be the first to deplore. 
On the contrary, it is our conviction that, in a world 
constituted like the present, there can be no safeguard 
for public peace comparable with being prepared for 
war; it is equally obvious that there is no incentive to 
attack equal to the knowledge that a rival is not prepared. 
It is therefore our duty, in the interests of peace—nay 
more, of goodwill and friendship between ourselves and 
others—to point out the conclusion which facts, and not 
mere suspicions, have forced upon us, and to urge the 
people of these islands, while avoiding every cause of 
offence, every semblance of desiring a conflict, to prepare. 
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